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PREFACE 


I N this volume I seek to describe tin* w 
revival carried out by William Pitt tl 
to the time of the commencement of fri< 
vnlulionary France, completin'; the s 1 1 
in a volume entitled “William Pitt and tl: 
No apology is needed lor an attempt to \ 
description of his earner. The task has n< 
since the year tShj, when the fifth Karl 
lished his monumental work; and at that tii 
u{ tin* Korcipn t Juice, War t Mhre, Admin 
( )ftiee were not open lor researc h in the per 
Kxeellent monographs on Kitt were yjve 
by laird Rosebery anti Mr. Pharies Whibl 
iSt#i and 1 1 }( jf>, but they were too brief 
adecpiatt* treatimmt ot the masses ol 
relating to that rarerr. <M late* these* luo 
augmented by the inclusion amonp, the tt; 
of the Pitt Manuscripts, which comprise 
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at my disposal unpublished com 
their ancestors. These new sour 
to reconstruct no small portion of 
Among recent publications bi 
the most important is that of 
J. 13. Fortescue, Esq.,” preserve 
MSS. Comm., 7 vols., 1892-191C 
of which comprises details re, 
Pitt. This collection, containing 
George III, Pitt, Lord Grem 
bassadors, has proved of incak 
Memoirs, both English and for< 
late. Among foreign historians 
this period, Sorel holds the fir 
rative is often defective on En 
he gave too little attention. Tb 
Dr. Felix Salomon on the earl 
(Leipzig, 1901), and those of I 
Luckwaldt, Uhlmann, Vivenot, an 
affairs, have been of service, as 
Chassin, and Pallain on Anglo-Fn 
of Lecky against Pitt detracts so 
of the latter part of his work, “ En 
Century ” ; and I have been able 
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beset him, and, as it were, feel our way a 
filaments which connect an individual wit 
of his age. 

William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, died r 
named after him, began his political ca 
year 1780, when he was elected Mer 
Appleby. The decade which then bega 
in British history. Then for the first tin 
life was shaken to its depths by force* 
Democracy, Athene-like, sprang to mat 
and threatened the stability of thrones 
while this militant creed won its first tri 
of George III, it began also to colour 
the aspirations of the masses, especially 
if the troops of Washington had been va 
of thought would none the less have s 
barriers of class. The march of armies 
thought never. 

The speculations enshrined in the “Soci 
and the teachings of the Encyclopaedi: 
was crude, or even false. Nevertheless 
such as no age ever had known, and non 
again. The course of the American 
and the foundation of a State based c 
principles proved that the new doctrii 
practical results. The young giant now 
earth. 

Side by side with this portent in th 
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active part of his father’s career fell with 
the problems which confronted Chath< 
They therefore presented none of that c 
baffled the penetration and forethougl 
that, with a prophetic vision of the fat 
in thrilling words the invincibility of 
then his life-work was done; from his 
only warn, and vainly warn, the dwe 
His son was destined to enter that 
entered it when his people were burdei 
disgrace. 

What were the material resources of 
equal to the strain imposed by a disa 
resist the subtly warping influences o 
questions closely concern us in our p 
greatness of a statesman is not to be 
enumeration of his legislative, diplomat 
There is a truer method of valuation tl 
dupois. It consists in weighing his s 
difficulties. 

It is well, therefore, to remember that 
year 1780 was a small and poor peof 
merely with modern standards (a meth 
sent inquiry), but with the burdens wh 
population of England and Wales at 
puted a little over 7,800,000; that of Sc 
1,400,000. That of Ireland is even less 
population in England and Wales d 
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of their fathers. Reason and reflection bade them 
policy of George HI and the means whereby he si 
through to the bitter end. St. Stephen’s, Westm 
the shrine of the nation's liberties; it now, so 
threatened them with a slow and inglorious ext 
enee to the laws had ever been the pride of the r 
that virtue might involve subservience to a cori 
faction. 

Yet however great the provocations, Britons 
right these wrongs in their own way, and not a 
set at Geneva or 1 'aris. In truth they had one j 
denied to Continental reformers. At Paris refori 
sarily implied innovation; for, despite the dictt 
the contrary, it is safe to say that the relics of t 
tion of France offered no adequate basis on whic 
her social and political fabric. In Kngland the (bin 
walls were in good repair. The structure ncede* 
stun, not rebuilding. Moreover, British reformers 
and tradition inclined towards tentative metho 
wholesale schemes. Kven in the dull years of Get 
lor a Reform of Parliament was not wholly will 
and now, at the lime of the American War, the 
demand, which nearly achieved success. In f< 
programme of 1780 satisfied the aspirations of thi 
men, even in the years 17*; 1-4, when the exci 
French Revolution, and the writings of Thomas 
popularized the levelling theories then in vogue 

Certainly, before the outbreak of the French 
writings of Gontinental thinkers had little vogue 
'The " gt M.ul (‘onlnrf " of Roiisse:t 1 w;is not wit 
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while a wise use of the lessons of ad 1 
quished to a lease of healthier life. 

If we turn our gaze away from the n 
Britain to the institutions and sentimer 
will appear many bizarre contrasts ai 
At first sight the self-contained, unrc 
the Georgian era might appear to be 
the triple strain of a serious national < 
ing influences of the new democracy a 
The situation was indeed most alarmi: 
ment of an Empire ! ” wrote Horace W/ 
would that moment were come when 
of our ruins.” In truth, had the maje 
dieted to morbidly introspective bro 
been undone. There are times when ; 
stolidity; and this characteristic alike 
which was responsible for the prolong; 
avert collapse at its close. The course 
that the brains of Englishmen were far 
facing the problems of the age then d 
were equal to the task of bearing the v 
thus were able to supply the materia! 
by the new manufacturing forces, couL 

Then again, British institutions offer 
firmness and adaptability which at n 
salvation of the race. Had they been ; 
they must have cracked and fallen as 

flnirl a<; thn p nf Ath n thpv mierhf' ha 
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hade fair to make the House of ('nimnons the m 
of the royal will. The Kind’s inlluenee, impairea 
the disasters of the American War, asserted itse 
time of the Lord Geo rye Gordon Riots in June 1; 
break of bigotry and rascality for a time paral; 
both Ministers and magistrates; but while all arom 
Geonu* til held firm and compelled the, auth 
The riots were quelled, but not before huudre 
desperations had perished in the flumes which tin 
'Those' who saw laqje parts of London ablaze T 
feeling of horror at all popular movements, am 
George III us the saviour of society. 'This it was 
enabled him to retain his influence scarcely impuii 
disasters of the American War. The monarel 
firmly rooted than at any time since the rei^n o 
Jucobitism survived amonq a few anti<]uated 1 
Johnson, as a pious belief or a fashionable affect;! 
in the year t”b.l the lexicographer, after reeeiviuu 
(ieorpe III, avowed to llo«;well that the pleasure 
I louse of Hanover anti of drinkinp; Kiuq Jamt 
amply overbalanced by an income of three lumdr 
As a si;Mi of the' reality of the royal power, we 
public affairs were nearly at a stand still at the tin 
of’Georye 111 f November r;*HS to February t "Hu), 
Foreign Office' despatch, sent to the British .* 
Berlin at a critical time in our diplomatic relatit 
Pitt and the Foreign Secretary, the Marquis < 
considered themselves the Kinq’s Secretaries 
unable to move until the royal will was known: 
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loyalty to the throne and to the dynast 
among all classes. As Burke finely s 
accession of George III, “they chang 
served their idolatry.” The personal! 
as to help on this transformation. A 
English squire, set off by charm of n 
speech , 1 none too common in that cla< 
who remembered the outlandish ways 
Furthermore, his morals were distin 
theirs, as was seen at the time of his 
the wiles strewn in his path by seven 
a frankness worthy of the Restoratio 
straightforwardness, and his love of c< 
endeared him both to the masses of tl 
select circles which began to learn fi 
Rousseau and the charms of butter m 
princess of the House of Mecklenbur 
against vice and extravagance, but ir 
which won few to the cause of virtue, 
to be alluring. Idle tongues wagged £ 
sought to encourage the wearing of dr 
rather than those of ever-fashionable 
prohibited the wearing of ostrich feat! 

The reader will fail to understand tl: 
and the difficulties often besetting Pit 
that George III not only reigned but g 
with the Whig factions left him victo 
the shortsightedness of the elder Pitt; 
breaking up their power. Both of the 
the supremacy of the old Whig families 
profited by the efforts of the Earl of ( 
seen in the twelve years of almost pers 
which Lord North and the well-fed pha 
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which, being once more formed, will of i 
Constitution to its usual energy and effec 

Ewart and our other ambassador 
mark time as energetically as might 
to them until after 17th February 17: 
recover. 

At ordinary times, then, the King’s 
as essential to the working of the Gc 
plains the eager interest, even of me 
Regency disputes of 1788-9. In tri 
central fact of the nation’s life; and 
from the personal popularity of Ge 
edifice had a solidity unknown in the 

Montesquieu praised the Englist 
without undue friction a balance of f 
and Commons. This judgment (penr 
though the royal authority had in 
creased. But the power of the nobles 
largely controlled the House of Cornu 
the election of 11 Members in the I 
the whole country 71 Peers were abl< 
secure the election of, 88 commoner: 
fluenced the return of 72 more. If 
whether titled on untitled, it appears 
nominate 487 members out of the 6 5 
Commons. 

In these days, when the thought ; 
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Private. 

Grosvenor Square, Nov. 

My dear Sir, 

I fear it will not be in my power to return to Hollw 
by which I shall be prevented from so soon troubling yo 
with the only subject I do not like to converse with you upo 
ing for Preferment. But my anxiety for my friend Jackson, 
standing that the Bishopric of Chester is not yet given away, 1 
plead my excuse to you for asking it for him, and perhaps y< 
give me adding that from local circumstances that preferr 
hands would be particularly agreeable to me, on account of 
of my northern property being situated in the Diocese of Ch 
assure you that a compliance with this request would mak 
happy. 

Believe me, 
Carm 

Reverting to matters which are purely secular, we 
that in the year 1783, at the time of Pitt’s assumption 
the number of English peers was comparatively sma 
about 240, and of these 15, being Roman Catholics, 
sit in Parliament. 2 

This select aristocracy was preserved from some of 
evils incident to its station by healthful contact with 
affairs. The reversion of its younger sons to the ran 
moners prevented the formation of the huge caste 
often very poor but always intensely proud, which cr 
the surface of society in Continental lands; and again, tl 
of commoners (generally the ablest governors, soldiers 
yers of the age) preserved the Order from intellectual , 
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Shallows of Pitt’s time did not fulfil these manifold d 
systematically; for that would be alien to the haph; 
of the squires and far beyond their talents. Local 
slumbered as much as it worked; and just as the 
prefer the fitful barbarities of the Turks to the ev 
pressure of the Russian bureaucracy, so the villagers of C 
reign may have have been no more oppressed than thos 
and Italy are by a system fruitful in good works a 
officials and taxes. On this point it is impossible to 
for the Georgian peasantry was dumb until the years a 
loo, when Cobbett began to voice its feelings. 

The use of the term “ despotism ” for the rule of th 
no exaggeration. They were despots in their ow: 
Appeals against the rulings of the local magistrates v 
costly and generally futile. It was rare to find legal 
their side; and the unaided wits of local landowners 
all the lesser crimes (many of them punishable with d 
assizes) and the varied needs of the district. With th« 
the peace it lay to nominate the guardians of the 
“ visitors,” who supervised the relief of the poor in the 
of parishes resulting from Gilbert’s Act of 1782. The 
the Draconian game-laws was entirely in their hand 
too, in days when the right of sporting with firearms ' 
to owners of land worth ^100 a year. Finally, lest tl 
be any community of sentiment between the bene 
dock, at the oft-recurring trials for poaching, the sarr 
money test was applied to all applicants for the hon 
of magistrate. The country gentlemen ruled the paris 
virtually ruled the nation. 1 The fact was proclaimed 
acteristic insolence by the Lord Justice Clerk, Macque^ 
field, in his address to the jury at the close of the trial 
Muir for sedition, at Edinburgh in August 1793: “ 
ment in every country should be just like a Corpoj 
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this respect the British aristocracy ran so: 
It is true that its members took an active 
Their work in the House of Lords was prc 
there, if less exciting than those of the 1 
experience, wisdom, dignity, and self-res 
lacking in the Lower House. The noblef 
in the executive duties of the State. Not 
younger sons fill most of the public office 
and often thankless, diplomatic posts, but 
counties and on their estates, as lords- 
magistrates. The days had not yet coi 
from the terrors of the English winter. I 
spent the parliamentary vacations at the 
in the duties and sports which from imrr 
our folk into a compact and sturdy whoL 
whether the pleasures of command did 
perils and fatigues. Apart from the de 
higher honours, there were hosts of cc 
sinecures to excite cupidity and encoui 
after emoluments and pleasure became k« 
glorious peace of 1763, and a perusal of 
any statesman of the following age must ? 
public life was less corrupt than at the ti 
Then, again, in the making and workir 
of the nobles and gentry were dangeroush 
eighteenth century those classes strength 
Parliament and on the counties and p; 
1711 no definite property qualification w 

1_ - r ?_ 1.. . i • i 1 _ , _ 1 
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the country in the twinkling of. 
cannot be removed.” The Scot 

Highlands, still claimed extensive 

several of them made patriotic u. 
regiments during the great war w 
afterwards Lord. Lynedoch, is thf 

feudal influence. 2 

In many districts the squires rec 

support from “nabobs.” Those de 

homewards of Indian officials, fo 

plunder. They became an apprect 

of expense so long as they could . 
higher gentry, they adopted the 
their betters; so that many a cm 
their greed and ostentation. The 
victims of their land-hunger; wl 
Grose in his Olio of the year 179 - 
feverish race for display. As t 
against the influx of Syrian ways 
might Johnson have thundered s 
profusion of the Orient with tt 
English life. 

For the most part, however, tr 
that marks our race. Certainly 
signs of the advent of commer 
The distinctions of rank in Eng 
a German, who was accustomed 
and Rhenish Courts. Cc 
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Moritz, as it surprises us when we remember that 
close of a ruinous war. In the thiol year of the 
mercurial Horace Walpole deplored the univer.a 
declared that when he sat in his " blue window,” 1 
out of ten of the lord!)* chariots that used to roll ! 
in the seventh year, when the half of Kumpe ha 
lists against the Ishutd Power, the Prussian past* 
but affluence anti heard nothing that tbti not savo 
mined anti sometimes boastiui patriotism. At 
observetl that everyone wnie silk stockinps, and In 
that even pt*or people when they visited that ahod< 
dressed so as t«» copy the preat, and always him 
order to draw up in state at the entrain e. 1 

Ranrlaph and Vauxbalkwe may note in passing 
the ftmftnrs of the I .ondoti of tJ.Hti. I‘he city 
was but slowly rm n»at hiup t»n Tothill Debts; an 
Ibnisr, standing on the site of the present limkii 
vommantietl an unintej junfed \ jew westuatds «>vei 
market pardms sprradmp out towards tlw little % til. 
(In the south of the I haute . these was a met e tis 
from the confines * *f Soufhw.uk t> < the Ai > hi a di 
l.amb-f'th; and leveSlet ■, mnp fi<>m V atmh.b 
river or road, wne n<>t seldom ..ibete. 1 t*v <„i-.iis i 
or the even unur dt eahs 1 M«»hawks. bmtlirt .Use 
was i omplrtely { ttt .d 1 I * Utej, J>', . sn |etat \ j 

statesman as hvinp amidst b<»we» . vo< a! with 
St. Ann's 11 til* Wandswoj th, and Pitt, to Jus visj 
force of lHmdas at Wimbled*>n, would po-bably p, 
of houses Urtwrrn f heb.ra and the hltfe old Wot 
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the hereditary foe. Is it surprising th 
all his efforts in 1786 to bring about ; 
basis of the common interests of the b 

To revert to our theme: the friv< 
Mayfair, which figure so largely in tht 
period, probably filled a smaller spac< 
than we are apt to infer from those soi 
eye for the homely as well as the cour 
good qualities which kept the framew 
remarked that in London, outside the 
were plain and domestic, the people g€ 
o’clock, and worked hard. 1 His tour 0 
lands also gave him the impression 
well-balanced prosperity. He was ever 
it being assumed that a pedestrian mu 
be little doubt that even at the end c 
land was far more prosperous than an 
Germany. 

The wealth of the proud islanders w 
than at the chief pleasure resorts of ] 
Ranelagh. These gardens and promi 
greatly, and he pronounced the scene a 
the most brilliant which he had ever v 
change of faces, the far greater numbei 
beautiful, together with the illuminatio 
splendour of the place, with the contii 
makes an inconceivably delightful im 
curiosity of the Prussian pastor, we ca 
he ? v one*. d discern the orince 
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in the northern suburbs opened u] 
completed in 1761. On the east, 
chapel, though houses straggled on 1 
The amount of the road-borne traffic 
the fact that the Metropolis possessed 
Bridge, Westminster Bridge, and B] 
till the year 1763 did the City Fathe 
standing on London Bridge which 1 
two carts to pass. Already, howeve 
along the chief roads out of Londo 
of September 1754 is a pleasingly ir 
end visit to the villa of a London 1 
desolate fields near Kennington Co 
of which one had a view of criminals 
St. Paul’s cupola enveloped in smoke, 
Nevertheless, the Englishman’s lov 
drive Londoners out to the dull 1 
Elephant and Castle, or beyond Ty 
thus, in the closing years of the centu 
of interests (city versus suburbs) wh 
social life of the metropolis. A fur 
waning in popularity of Vauxhall a 
social clubs in general. These last h 
able relief to the monotony of a stay-, 
club became less necessary when th< 
river or at “ Marybone,” and when the 
on horseback every day in passing f 
Another cause for the decline of club 
less to be found in the distress car 
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and harbours. Its results were see 
the nation, and in the lowering of 
human life, which in its turn enable 
especially after the scare of 1745, to 
until more than 160 crimes were pi 

The barbarities of the law and 1 
finally led to protests in the nan: 
These came in the first instance f 
But the philanthropic movement d: 
was fed by the evangelical revival. 
Wilberforce (the ablest champion of 
the reformer of prisons, were livi 
which exists between spiritual fer\» 
the foundation, in the year 1787, o 
of the Slave Trade , the philanthrop 
of self-denying effort, which for son 
support from Pitt. Other signs of 
wanting. In 1772 Lord Chief Justf 
slaves brought to the United ICingd' 
which dealt the death-blow to si; 
In 1773 John Howard began his 
of gaols; and seven years later f 
by Robert Raikes. The protests 
Bunbury against the pillory, the e 
to prevent the disgraceful overci 
the crusade of Romilly against 
code are also a tribute to the g 
kindliness. 

These ennobling efforts, however, 
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lunch on a jm; of lurlcy water. Stone-; to the; rffV 
“farmer Ivin;; t ie< tr;;c u t«* the plain, wh* tie-.* unr tolk 
vinecs in whom lay the *4rru;.;th <4 Kn;;lau*l; hut t 
no rr*i[»»n *iv v ieeiim; in ei an tiei . anti u> Tie-., \vh» 
Nttch lenten late a% m an ely human, t ertainly tt <4 te; 

Hie. behaveair ni the l’un» e *4 Wale ., ht»ur vr: 
brim; mattes *. back to the lev el beloved ot the ( ‘.'ina 
orjjie-. of t'urltou I hue-e wm- n.4 \rki* an be .tia! ; as 
ionable -.os iety •.nisr. to have MUiried m* »jnatm . 
that the |»iin*'e wa-. imar than om e .avetl horn -ai 
oiomut lemoval *4 enwvathim; -alk-. 1 l >iune» . b< 
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of the potations. The phrase, “ a port wi 
the close of the nineteenth century as 
crusted veterans of a bygone age, whosi 
second bottle, and became drivel only at 
relates how a reverend Silenus, a Doctor 
was once discovered in the small hours fee 
by the delusive help of the railings ei 
Library, and making lay remarks as to 
the journey. 1 Where doctors led the way, i 
the example; and the customs of Cam 
advice of physicians, served to ingrain i 
wine which helped to shorten his life. 

But the Universities only reflected the < 
“ drunk as a lord ” had become a phrase, 
it was usual to set about tippling in a n 
times, at the different stages of the prog 
sions were recorded in a quaintly introsp 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, when joc 
by the Prince of Wales to advise him ab< 
the witty and wise reply: “ Faith, your Rc 
drunk enough yet to give advice to a 
marrying.’ 5 3 The saying recalls to mind 
training and selecting diplomatists and 
to ply the aspirants hard and then notic 
secrets when under the table. 

Fortunately, amidst the Bacchic orgies 
of George III stood steadfast for sobriety 
of Queen Charlotte were simple and he 
deeply impressed by the miserable end o: 


the House of Commons. Personal feelings rather than f 
convictions seem to have determined their conduct; for 
was not reviled a few years later when he went over to the 
side. Meanwhile the Gordon Riots had shown the Londoi 
lace in another light. As for the County Reform Asso< 
of the years 1780-4, they had very little hold upon tb 
towns, except in Yorkshire; and there the movement ■v 
to the exceptionally bad representation and to the suj 
the great Whig landlords. The experience of those < 
proves that political action which arises out of temporarj 
(especially of a material kind) will lead to little result. 

That mercurial and ill-educated populace seems t 
shaken off its political indifference only at the time of a 
election. Moritz describes the tumultuous joy with whic 
doners took part in the election of the year 1782. The 
carters and draymen eagerly listening to the candidate: 
hustings; their shouts for a speech from Fox; the close 
which even the poorest seemed to feel in their country’s 
made a deep impression on Moritz, who found the sight f 
exhilarating than that of reviews on the parade ground al 
His mental comparison of Londoners with the Roman: 
time of Coriolanus was, however, cut short when he se 
rampant spirit of liberty and the wild impatience of a : 
English mob.” At the end of the proceedings the assem 
down the hustings, smashed the benches and chairs, and 
the fragments about with them as signs of triumph. 1 R 
and Marat, who saw something of English life during th 
in this country, declared that Britons were free only dr 
election; and the former averred that the use which the 
of “ the brief moments of freedom renders the loss of libe 
deserved.” a Certainly their elections were times of wild 
and the authorities seem to have acquiesced in the car 
tending to promote a dull, if not penitential, obedience 
sequel. Not without reason, then, did Horace Walpole e 
at the close of the American War—“War is a tragedy 
politics but a farce.” 
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This chapter would extend t< 
account were given of what was, 
vice of the age. Gambling has 
tured, reckless and ostentatious 
mental resources within themseh 
sion in the vagaries of chance, 
vice of the savage Teutons whor 
and certainly none of their desc 
Englishmen of the Georgian era. 
face against the evil. The murmi 
he forbade gambling at Court on 
“ twelfth-night.” The courtiers th 
furiously on them, until they too 
palaces, even on that merry festi 1 
of Wales neutralized his father’s 
ceeded in contracting debts to 
they were considerately paid by 
ponent of George III, Charles 
Prince of Wales in zeal. At an a 
have lost £12,000; and, putting j 
ively £12,000 and £11,000 more 
Pitt, plunged into play for a brief 
strong a hold over him, resolutely 
meshes. Thereafter that genial v 
moral of their early careers by < 
dustrious and idle apprentices of 

The mention of Hogarth awak 
his self-satisfied age. One begin: 
ner of life of those coarse thicksel 
of his realistic canvases. Were I 
really given over to Bacchic orgi 
of flesh-restoring torpor? What v 
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society where war and waste se 
Yet he should remember that i 
tional which is chronicled, whih 
being taken for granted, find 
memoirs, or histories. We rea< 
American War the sum of ; 
National Debt, the interest on v 
to ^9,669,435. 1 But do we inc 
great difficulty raised a reveni 
bear this load and the far heavi 
and Napoleonic Wars? The p 
remember that British industry 
expansive phase. The conditic 
with that of a sturdy oak whicl 
away and its foliage blighted b 
the soil deep down, the sap of 
verdure, and in a few years t] 
shapely and imposing as ever. 
Her astonishing^ quick recove 
exertions of the great man wl 
forth. But one man can do litti 
many to fruitful issues; and 1 
first decade of his supremacy : 
nation's roots with a new and f 
Below the surface of the nati 
intrigues, there lay another v 
Watt and Trevithick, of Hargr 
were slowly taking shape in at 
of the future. Already its stre 
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the textile industries enhanced not only the wealth of t 
but also the prosperity of the working classes in distri 
had been the poorest and most backward. 

Limits of space preclude any reference to the 1 
wrought in the iron industry when coal and coke begs 
the place of wood in the smelting of that metal. It mi 
to say that, whereas the English iron industry had s 
danger of extinction, it now made giant strides ahead, 
the first iron bridge was erected at Coalbrookdale, 
Severn. Six years later Cort of Gosport obtained a ] 
converting pig-iron into malleable-iron by a new s 
ditious process; 1 and in 1790 the use of steam-engir 
blast furnaces trebled their efficiency. This and the for 
ence to the steam-engine will suffice to remind the rea 
enormous developments opened up in all manufactures 
skill and patience of Watt transformed a scientific to 
most important generator of power hitherto used by m 

Thus, in the closing years of the eighteenth cent 
much despised century, which really produced nearly al 
inventions that the over-praised nineteenth century was 
develop—the Industrial Revolution entered on its secc 
The magnets which thenceforth irresistibly attracted 
and therefore population, were coal and iron. Accor 
Great Britain had abundance of these minerals in c] 
imity, she was able in a very short space of time to be 
workshop of the world. The Eldorado dreamt of by the 
of Columbus was at last found in the Midlands and r 
of the north of England. For the present, the discover 
no curse with it. While multiplying man's powers, it a 

1 1m n ■* / r 'ra»n 111 4-r r nrotrr« 17m* C**/“\ »—I 
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spinning machinery which came 
1770. 

This fact is emphasized in a 
shire village drawn by one wl 
momentous developments. Will 
sperity which they brought to the 
formed the bulk of the populatio 
about fourteen miles north of 
1788 to 1803 the golden age of 
house in the village was fitted as 
of each family averaged from 8 
shillings a week. 1 This account 
be a large manufacturer at Stc 
but there can be no doubt that 
North of England provided the 
the country speedily to rise witl 
time when friends and enemies 
Some idea of the magnitude of 
be gained from the official retu 
goods exported from Great Brit; 
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veterate enemy; and in the brightest years of his 
seemed about to inaugurate the golden age foretol 
Illuminati. As by contact with Adam Smith he marcl 
head of the new and peaceful commercialism, so too th 
friendship with Wilberforce he felt the throb of the phil 
movements of his times. 

For the new stirrings of life in the spheres of religioi 
literature, Pitt felt no deep concern. Like his fathei 
that great genius of the South who wrecked his caree 
“ a political being.” In truth, the circumstances of the t 
pelled him to concentrate all his energies on public ; 
was his lot to steer the ship of state through twenty of 
critical years of its chequered voyage. Taking the 1 
time of distress, he guided the bark into calmer wate 
he himself did not live on to weather a storm more j 
and awful than that from which he at first saved his p 
even in the vortex of the Napoleonic cyclone he was to 
dauntless bearing, the firm faith in the cause of ordered 
the unshaken belief in the destinies of his race, whic 
the son of Chatham and the typical Englishman of the 
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South, also advanced in wealth 
rotation of crops, deep ploughing, ; 
soil altered the conditions of life, 
way. Arthur Young, in his “ Trav 
tires of praising the intelligence a' 
owners, whereas in France his co 
seigneurs “ skip.” In the main, no 
was just. Landlords in England v, 
reform. In France they were clogs 
here were not all for good. Th 
communal and almost torpid life 
the claims of the new age- and, ai 
injustice to the poor, individual 1 
farming became the order of the 1 
especially in the form of mail-ci 
result of the Wilkes affair)—thes 
the years 1770-84 heralded the d 
be more earnest, more enlighten* 
complex. The times evidently 1 
holding to all that was best in the 
claims of the coming era. Such a 
In many respects he summed U] 
of the closing decades of the centi 
of his father reflected all that was 
in the middle of the Georgian era. 
land to heights of splendour neve 
helped to retrieve the disasters brc 
disregarded the warnings of his fat 
father and of son there was a state 
mortals, but the younger man cei 
touch with the progressive tenden 
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I am glad that I am not the eldest son, 
in the House of Commons like papa.—P it 

C HAMPIONS of the customs ( 
been disquieted by observing 
endowments of the parents were wr 
and showered upon his younger 1 
Chatham was a second son, and fou 
in Henry Fox, Lord Holland, also a 
coincidence the extraordinary talents 
them in their turn to the head of 
engaged them in the longest duel 
ment record. And when the ascei 
Younger appeared to be unshakat 
tered by the genius of the second su 
de Buonaparte. 

The future defender of Great Br: 
1759, just ten years before the great 
less than the time of his birth, seeme 
of the Earl of Chatham, he saw the 
brilliant victories of Rodney, Bos 
lessened the French navy by sixt 
secured Canada for Britain. The al 
the father felt fo the co d s . “ 1 
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we find it domiciled at or near Blandforc 
produced one poet of quite average ab 
(1699-1748), whose translation of Virgil h 
love of adventure and romance, so often 
families, had already been seen in Thom, 
worked his way to the front in India desp 
Company, became Governor of Madras,; 
very questionable transactions. 1 His gres 
was the purchase of the famous diamoi 
sold to the Regent of France for nearlj 
purchase. He married a lady who traced 
son of James V of Scotland; and to 
adventurer with the scion of a chivalro 
refer the will-power and the mental endc 
brightly in their grandson, the first Earl 
On his mother’s side the younger Pi' 
guished descent. Her maiden name wa 
she was the daughter of Richard Grenvil 
Temple. The appended table will show 
and Grenville families: 

Richard Grenville m. Hester (Coi 

1-1-- 

Richard Grenville George Grenville 
(Earl Temple), (1711- (1712-70) (m. Elizabeth 

79). Wyndham). 


George Grenville (2nd William 
Earl Temple, and Marquis Grenvi: 
of Buckingham). d. 1813. Grenville) 
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ever attended ye both, and that® 
directed m all thing y 


Or take this gentle chiding tc 


Jdonottheatlftomjoumyd 

I cannot, h a few won 

receiving now obliges m 

^ostareflechontW^hg^^ 

take up any part of the sm 

from your various calls. 


The old lady long retained 
i795 she describes herself* 

■a wish the wind to si 
mind to wish “ x - 

■*" S* ■ 

the following note m 

interested about politic 
active mind.” 

Doubtless, her pride m the 

the singular buoyancy of he 

death. She must have 1 ecogi 
In appearance he certain y 

LLeGainsboroughs of 
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in the younger Pitt a harmony of the faculties, in 
father was lacking. 

There is ample proof of the devotion with which Pi 
liis parents. Ilis letters to them were long and 1 
while he addressed Chatham in the stilted terms 
Karl himself affected, he wrote to his mother in a 
direct style that tells of complete sympathy. In 
youthful letters to her he apologized humbly for 
act of inattention; and in later years the busy 1 
istcr often begged her forgiveness for his long sile 
503 letters to his mother have survived, and prove 
ness of his love. Clearly also he valued her advice 
crisis of the early part of 1783 he asked her opinion 
no ho should take office as Prime Minister.* Kor tin 
the letters contain little more than references to pri 
which prove the warmth of his family feelings; but 
especially in the later years when the overworked P 
tor could rarely visit his mother at her home, burton 
Somerset, he gives reasons for hoping that the progi 
sure.*; through Parliament, or the state of the uogot 
France during the Revolutionary war, would permit 
her a visit. The letters bear touching witness to the 
of spirit which buoyed him up; hut sometimes tin 
clouded by disappointments in tin* political sphere, 
all the keener because they held him to his post an 
the longed-for stay at burton Pyusent in August or at 
in such cases Lady Chatham’s replies arc* restrainec 
lied. 1 shall sometimes draw on this correspondent 
where it reveals Pitt’s hopes for the work of the se? 
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graces of Chatham, could not satisfy the imporim: 
the father, with the result that William reeeivetl ar 
of admiration. Hr was " the wonderful hoy.” John 
for the army, with results no less unfortunate for 1 
a similar choice proves! ultimately to he for Kraut 
of Joseph Bonaparte. Well would it have Been fo 
kingdom had John Hitt allowed the glorious nanr 
to sink to comfortable mediocrity on the paten 
Hayes or Burton I’ynseut, and never to he associ; 
Isle of Wulrhrren. His colleagues in the Cahi 
respect his judgement as that of a safe man ; hut, 
will show, he was utterly lacking in energy and 
inspiring others. 

William, having alertness of mind and hrightnc 
was designed for Parliament. Ur rather, this was 
the age of seven. In May t;*nn, on hearing that i 
raised to the Peerage, hr told his tutor, the Rev. 
sou, in all serititisues that he was glad he was u 
son, hut that he could s«uve his i otmlry in the IP 
moils like his papa. 1 The words have often tire 
even hy Karl Stanhope, tin* hoy being reported 
want to -.peak in the House of t ‘ominous like papa. 1 
when i oireetly < ited, are remarkable, not for ehi 
hut for a grave and premature sense o{ vespousi 
show the strength o( that putiiutie iusfinet which i 
action of his career,spuniug him on to his early stud 
complex and «rushing, duties of his youth and ma 
sound the keynote of his charaetrr and enable us 

notion of the stlength of that life long desire to so 

i__i ti,:. . a..» ..... ,..i...l .. i.s.i,.. u 
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of Chatham will dare to assert that the i 
armies of Louis XV were foes as redoub 
siastic hosts called into being and marsh; 
Revolution and Napoleon. 

Nevertheless, there is one of these fa I 
which deserves a brief notice. Lady Chath 
by one of her grandchildren which was th 
of Chatham or Mr. Pitt, replied: “Your 
doubt. ,n The answer is remarkable. No 
times has been blessed with such prodig; 
talent both in husband and son; and we, 
the inner forces of the two periods which sh 
may perhaps be inclined to ascribe her vei 
of the early memories of the wife even ove 
maternal pride. Explain it as we may, he 
tainly a signal instance of self-effacement; 
prudence, and consistency whereby Pitt r 
her rightful place in the years 1783-93 w 
which he derived from her. 

It has often been remarked that great mer 
the'mother’s nature than to that of the father; 
dowered his second son with the qualities th 
lity, display, and domination, his mother ce 
him forethought, steadiness of purpose, ar 
that endeared him to a select circle of friem 
might suggest a parallel between Pitt and 
Napoleon, who owed to his father characteris 
named above, but received from his mother 1 
of mind and body which made him so terrib 
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short and thin and weighed 
Observers, however, agree that hi 
weakness; and to this character 
will, we may attribute his strugj 
career to the age of forty-sever 
proof of the victory which mi 
matter. 

Very naturally, his parents d 
home rather than at a public s< 
formed the most unfavourable i 
system and summed it up in hi 
had “ scarce observed a boy who 
that a public school might suit 
disposition, but would not do wh 

The tutor chosen for this purpo 
of Pembroke Hall (now College) 
him from his sixth to his fourtee 
of tutor and pupil is seen in a 
Weymouth in September i? 6 £ 
standing by him while he read, 
quently lit up the subject and in 
ardour, he adds, could not be ch< 
to have been highly efficient, as 
consider the phenomenal attainn 
his admission to the University < 

It is perhaps significant that tl 
oratorical power, Macaulay, was 
with our public school system. . 
may have owed some of their or 
the private tuition which they 
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whom all men revered; and his lo 
seemed to be especially favoured, 
pride of race must have helped to 
youth on whom nature and art a. 
graces of a chivalrous order. In a cc 
have been snobbishness. In Will: 
devotion to the ideals of his father a 
their ultimate triumph. 

In some respects there is truth ir 
that Pitt never was young. Certain! 
forcing process was perilously early 
Papers (No. XI) I have found a cur. 
the boy had over Latin at a very eai 
to his father, the general correctness 
with its large round letters enclosed 
but probably belongs to 1766, that i 
age. 

Mi Charissime Pater, 

Gaudeo audire te rursum bene v; 
caunnuck et Wappinger, Tribuum Ind 
qui veniunt in Angliam supplicare regerr 
Johnson, eques auratus, desiderabat ai 
omnes abierunt ut pugnarent contra Gall 
sentiebant Batavos arripuisse omnes suo 
illos parum commode tractabat. 

Sum, mi charissi 
til 


I have also found a curious proof 
the boy wrote to his father, while on 





The poem, which is in William’s handwriting, shows 
the age of twelve he had acquired the trick—it was no 
of writing in the style of Pope and Johnson. The line 
us of the felicitous phrase in which Cowper charactei 
output of that school: 

The click-clock tintinnabulum of rhyme. 

But they show neatness of thought and phrase. In a w 
are good Johnsonese. 

The same quality of sonorous ponderosity is obse; 
Pitt’s letters of 3rd June 1771 to his uncle the statesn 
Temple, thanking him for a present, in which the i 
Lyttelton and Coke are invoked. In the following sent 
trend of the boy’s thoughts is very marked: “ I revere 
the more, as I have heard Lyttelton and Coke were prc 
Constitution, which is a synonimous [sic\ term for just 
The “ marvellous boy ” ends by quoting part of a line 
which still more powerfully inspired him: 

avunculus excitat Hector. 

The next year saw the production of a play, which h 
brothers and sisters acted at Burton Pynsent on 30th IV 
Here again the motive is solely political: a King, Laur< 
his way homeward, after a successful war, suffers shipw 
is mourned as dead. The news leads an ambitious c< 
Gordinus, to plot the overthrow of the regency of th< 
but his advances are repelled by a faithful minister, I 
—the character played by William Pitt—in the follow! 

Our honoured Master’s steps may guide her on, 
Whose inmost soul she knew; and surely she 
Is fitted most to fill her husband’s throne, 

She, whom maternal tenderness inspires, 

Will watch incessant o’er her lovely son 
And best pursue her dear Laurentius’ plans. 

Pompilius warns the Queen of the plot of Gordinus, 
suades her to entrust her son Florus to his care in 
retreat. Thither also Laurentius comes in disguise; 


style will appear from his first poe 
which bears date May I 77 1 * 1 I* 
of Harriet and William Pitt: 


Ye sacred Imps of thund’ring J 
Immortal Nine, to me propitio 
Inclining downward from Pam 
To me, young Bard, some Hea 
From Aganippe’s murmur strai 
Assist my labours and attend r 
Inspire my verse. Of Poetry il 
Thro’ Her , the deeds of Heroe 
Renown’d in arms, with fame i 
By Her no less, are spread thr 
Those patriot names, who in tl 
Triumphant fall, for Liberty ar 
Exalted high, the Spartan Hei 
Encircled with his far-renownt 
Whoe’er devoted for their com 
Thro’ Her their fame ascends 1 
She too perpetuates each horri 
When laws are trampled, wher 
That shall the Muse to infamy 
Example dread, and theme of 
Nor less immortal, than the Cl 
The Poets’ names, who spread 
Homer shall flourish first in ro 
And still shall leave the Roma 
With living bays is lofty Pindc 
In distant ages Horace stands 
These Bards, and more, fair G 
And some may flourish on this 
Witness the man, on whom th 
Who sung our Parents’ fall an 
A second Homer, favor’d by f 
Sweet Spenser, Jonson, Shales 
And He, fair Virtue’s Bard, w! 
The praise of Freedom and L: 
But high o’er Chiefs and Bard 
Shall Publius shine, the Guar< 
Him shall th’ immortal Nine 1 
With deathless fame his gen’r 
Shall tune the harp to loftier s 
And t o’ t e world hall sore 
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we are not surprised to find from notes left by his first 
Bishop Tomline that the half of Pitt’s boyhood was b 
illnesses which precluded all attempt at study. But 
stopped the growth of his mental powers, which Wilson < 
up in the Platonic phrase, “ Pitt seemed never to learn bul 
to recollect.” At the age of fourteen and a half, then, 
ripe for Cambridge. It is true that youths then ente 
English Universities at an age fully as early as the Scotl 
who went from the parish school, or manse, straight to Ed 
or Aberdeen. Charles James Fox, Gibbon, and the ] 
became Lord Eldon, entered Oxford at fifteen. Will 
who at seventeen went up from Hull to St. John’s Colleg 
bridge, was probably the senior of most of the freshme 
year; but the case of Pitt was even then exceptional. 

Cambridge on the whole enjoyed a better reputatii 
Oxford for steady work; but this alone does not seem 
turned the thoughts of the Earl of Chatham so far ea 
He himself was an Oxford man, and the distance of Ca; 
from Burton Pynsent, the usual abode of the family 
naturally have told in favour of Oxford. 

The determining facts seem to have been that Wilsoi 
panion ship was deemed essential, and that he, as a £ 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, turned the scale in favou 
own college. This appears from Wilson’s letter of 2nd D 
1772 to his wife: 

I could not have acted with more prudence than I have do 
affair of Pembroke Hall. Mr. Pitt is not the child his years 
him to be. He has now all the understanding of a man, an 
will be, my stead friend thro’ life. . . . He will go to Pembro 


prepares to overthrow the traitors. In dui 
adherents defeat the forces of Gordinus, who i 
himself, while Pompilius, his standard beare 
conspirator. The King grants a general par 

Us it behoves, to whom by gracious Hea 
The cares of nations and of States are gr 
Us it behoves with clemency to sway 
That glorious sceptre which the gods bes 
We are the shepherds sent to tend the fl< 
Sent to protect from wrong, not to destrc 
Oh! Florus! When thou govern’st our d 
Bear these thy father’s precepts in thy m 
Thro’ love control thy subjects, not thro’ 
The people’s love the bulwark of thy thr< 
Give not thy mind to passion or revenge, 
But let fair Mercy ever sway thy soul. 1 

It is fairly certain that none of the childrer 
have written these lines; and the fact that tl 
action is political further stamps the play 
Spirit of the Future seems to have hovere 
mental derangement of George III in 1788 
questions relating to a Regency not very ui 
by the boy playwright. The sense of lc 
which informs the play was then also to g 
through a bewildering maze. Indeed this e 
like a marionette’s version of the Regenc 
is a more romantic George III, Pompili 
foreshadows Pitt the Prime Minister, the ! 
undutiful Florus) and Fox may pass for tl 
the motif oi the play twangs a mimic prel 
of Carlton House. In the acting of the pi 
seems far to have surpassed William, who 
and awkwardly. Such was the testimony c 
a lifelong friend, who saw the play acted 
at Hayes. 2 The criticism is valuable as sh 
in Pitt’s nature was the shyness and gaud, 
were ever to hamper his progress. 

Tuveni autho shio h t d np-ers for ; 
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The facts are as follows: Mrs. Sparry, who was 
housekeeper at Burton Pynsent, went to Cambric^ 
boy through his long and serious illness, and final] 
home. At last the invalid was strong enough to be 
Four days were taken lip in reaching London; ai 
writing thence to his mother on 6th December t 
been fatigued and felt strong enough to walk all 1 
but, he added, Mrs. Sparry urged him not to vvr 
did not return to Cambridge (“ the. evacuated seat 
as Chatham styled it) until 13th July 1774. The 
Lady Chatham that Cambridge was empty, that 
called on him and had inquired after Mrs. Spar 
be glad to hear that the bed at his rooms had b 
These trilles enable us to reduce the oft quoted nu 
proper insignificance. 

Wilson seems to have done his best to ami 
in the dreary vacation time of July - Septembei 
24th August Pitt described to Ins mot her a ride it 
and he had lost their way among, lanes and field: 
the track with some damage to hedge:;, and after 
of the '.teeds, hut far too late to share in college < 
on tst September, he wrote to the Karl of Chatham 
for celebrating this day is as great, at Cambridge 
and Mr. Wilson himself, catching, a spark of it, sig, 
by killing a crow on the wing alter a walk of six 

The natural vivaeity of disposition, which d 
friend--, must have played no small part in the 1 
health. The medical authorities of to-day would 

assign more importance to regular hours, exerci 
0. ... o . ..r ......1 . a _ 
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A man that is young in yeares 
time. But that happeneth rarely.— 

O N 26th April 1773 Pitt 5 £ 
Hall, Cambridge; and 
8th October 1772. His heal 
concern, Wilson stayed with 1 
imprudences and accompany 
tions were in vain. Despite tb 
at Lyme Regis, where Williai 
June up to 21st September, t 
remained in bed for several w 
of Drs. Addington and Gly 
Chatham), he gradually got 
gout; but the letters which p; 
Wilson attest the severity ol 
have won the love of his me 
this sentence in her letter o 
William has to conciliate t 
acquainted with him.” 

There is a story told to Th< 
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There must have been sterling qualities in the m; 
statesman thus signally honoured. Dr. rretyman's 
vast. Senior Wrangler and Fellow of his College, he 
a Fellow of the Royal Society; and his attainments i 
enabled him to command the respect of his pupil 
where, according to Wilson, 1 ’itt had the Platonic pift 
hip;, but of instinctive remembrance (Ar.^tmunj). 
nearly all contemporaries seem to have found in t! 
Bishop a primness anti austerity which were far fre 
Perhaps he lacked the vitality which miqht have ei 
mass of learning. Or cdse the consciousness that he 
Wranq’ler, together with the added load of tutorial ; 
responsibility, may have been too much for hi 
nurtured amidst the magniloquence of I layers 
Pynsent, the seriousness and pedantry of Pretyn: 
appeared natural and pleasing. To outsiders they ' 
anti the general impression of half-amused, half b 
ment is cleverly, thouph spitefully, expressed in th 
I\ 0/Hitti : 


1'nm pir.uhn, {(duct* of priests amt piimv's put” 
Prmlunkr's pah* putlr, in Pitt's //.to placet 
Thy ittnits all shall intuit* ,u;t*s stun, 

Ami prim e he lost in p.usuu Ptrlyman. 

Atmmo the most interestiny parts of the bishoj 
of i’itt art' those in which he describes his attaint! 
studies at Pembroke 1 bill. The tutor found him,; 
peeled, exceedingly well versed in the classics, so tl 
met with any difficulties, t'hatham had preseril 
study of Thucydides and Polybius ; and the yottnp u 

/s ... ..it ... ;. t . i;, ,! .... t , . * „, 
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colleague, Dr. Turner, in 177, 
alone. The undergraduate soo: 
which was strong and lasting, 
interruption, not even from the 
young Prime Minister so freel} 
bishop, who in 1803 took the n 
the friend and adviser of the S 
which succeeded the death-blo\ 
arms, and he was his literary ei 
materials put into his hands (01 
he wrote one of the dullest biog 
The solution of the riddle n 
of his mind, which was that of a 
it lacked the gifts of interest i: 
character, of delicate and instil 
imagination, which enliven, n 
personalities and situations. T 
diabolical wit, once described h 
thought. Tomline, with labou 
have looked on biography as a 
Certainly he portrayed only tbu 
cernible in the tomes of the Pa 
finnikin scrupulousness clogged 
powers of portraiture with whic 
biographer was continually b 
executor, the result being a pr 
stately, succeeds only in being 
catch glimpses of Pitt under th 
friend adorned and concealed 
brief. The Bishoo wa set bi 
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ated the mind, cultivated his oratorical gift, and 
equipped him for the parliamentary arena. 

From Tomline we glean a few details which ei 
picture the young undergraduate in his surroundings 
that his manners even at that early age were forn 
behaviour manly, that he mixed in conversation witl 
vivacity and perfect ease. His habits were most regul; 
failed to attend morning and evening chapel excepl 
vented by ill health. Owing to his father’s habit of re, 
a chapter of the Bible every day, his knowledge o 
Scripture was unusually good, Tomliue mentions a ci 
which will serve also to illustrate Pitt's powers of n 
fine sense of sound. On hearing his former tutor re 
of Scripture in support of his " Kxposition of the 
Articles," the statesman (it was in that anxious 
stopped him at one text with the remark---" I do n 
that passage in the Bible, ami it does not sound like 
lie was right: the passage came from the Apocryph 
had not, read. 

The singular correctness of Pitt's life while at. Can 
posed him to the risk of becoming a bookworm 
From this he* was .saved by his good .sense and hi 
"The wonderful boy " was begged by his parents 
the Muses too assiduously, t‘hatham's fatherly anx 
love of ehe.sieal allusions led him to run this metaph 
hut the strained classicisms had the wished for effec 
regularly and far. In the Pitt Papers (No. 22 \) I 
proof that, while at Cambridge, he was trained i 
essential art of fetieing. At a later date his old feiu 
Peter Rrnaud, sent to him a petition stating that h 


JT 


As regards his mathematical att 
he had already read the first six b 
tered the elementary parts of 
Natural Philosophy. The bent < 
Humanities; but he had a good 1 
came expert at the solution of p 
aroused his deepest admiration. V 
and astronomical subjects extant 
mentary for reproduction here) sho 
in the exact sciences. 1 

At Cambridge, above all, he de 
classics. The ease with which he 
as Lycophron’s “Cassandra” astc 
familiar with his exceptional powe 
duced to give him an exceedingly \ 
of the literatures of Greece and R( 
he had neither the need nor the in 
on the art of versifying in those la 
still absorbs, so much of the energ 
Accordingly the life, thought, and s 
became thoroughly familiar to hiu 
pieces of art and imagination w 
comments in his handwriting on tl 
suffice to refute the gibe of certain 
he kept up his acquaintance with 
tags for his speeches. 2 To some 
were directed towards his future 1 
Earl of Chatham, he bestowed great 
ancients; and he seems to have be 
critical notes on the speeches whic 
the various arguments were, or mil 
a close and loving perusal of Shak> 
be seen that Pitt’s studies at Car 

1 Pitt MSS., 196. The notes and diagrc 
considered dynamically: there are also 
numerous are the notes on English Histc 


mission to attend a month's course of lectures on C 
the fee of five guineas; and later on he stated th 
“instructive and amusing,” besides requiring little 
In that term he took his degree in the manner afor 
in 1777 he moved to other rooms which were small 
sheltered from wind and weather. About that l 
launched out more freely into soeial life, so we nun 
tin* nut infrequent requests for inereused supplies. C 
1777 he writes that he has exceeded his allowance 
first sign of that heedlessness in money matters 1 
hamper him through life. 


The chief feature of interest in these early letter 


kept the service of his country steadily in view. I 
March 1775 during vacation time at Hayes, he 1 
brother, begging him, if he leaves his pillow before 
out the fate of Mr. Hurke's motion on behalf of com 
America, lie signs the letters on behalf of “ tin 
Hayes," possibly a reference to a family debating 
noteworthy that the struggle of the American ct 
George HI was the first political event to arouse 
which must have been heightened by the fervid 
Chatham on the subject. A little later a side edd 
set in, for his elder brother, Lord l'itt, on receiving 
sion in 1774, joined his regiment, which was quartered 
at Ouebee and Montreal. On 31st May 1775 Williar 
('ambridge that the papers are full of the bad news l 
doubtless the fight at Lexington. Ten days later he. r< 
Chatham to semi, along with the " Ethics," Haveuati 
War, and Alliance," as it is not in any library in 
Clearly, then, the youth was alive to the legal and 


favourite son. The father in his letter 
claimed any, except those required on the : 
quently though Pitt had the right to don 1 
“ gentleman-commoner ” (afterwards callet 
he did not do so. In his first letter to hi; 
his cap was “ to be stripped of its glori 
plain loop and button.” 1 It is further pie 
father wished him not to make use of tl 
privilege which allowed sons of noblemei 
without sitting for examination; and th; 
alone led him to resort unwillingly to this 
We are here reminded of Wordsworth’s 
of social equality to be found at Cambrid^ 
titled arrogance and old-world subservient 
unchecked and unrelieved in most parts c 
are worthy of quotation because they sh< 
valent at Cambridge, at least at St. John’; 
poet to sympathize with the French derr 
Cambridge as 

A Republic, where all stood thr 
Upon equal ground, that we we 
In honour, as in one community 
Scholars and gentlemen; wher< 
Distinction open lay to all that 
And wealth and titles were in 1< 
Than talents, worth, and prospt 

We do not know whether Pitt’s feelings 
to those of Wordsworth, who entered St 
surroundings were not such as to favour 
ideas. In his first two years he mixed sea 
graduates, and even after 1776 his circl 
limited, doubtless owing to his intense : 
constant association with Dr. Pretymai 
1776 he writes home that he had been s 
the house of Lord Granby (the future I 
had returned to the “ sober hours and st 
he rarely refers to astimes and relaxatio: 
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bequeathed to Pitt the sum of ^3,ooo. 1 I 
the University counted for much in tir 
governmental influence made or marred a n 
therefore note that as Pitt’s health impr 
years at Cambridge, he also became friend 
Lord Westmorland, Lord Euston, Lowtl 
Pratt (Lord Camden), Pepper Arden, Elic 
St. John. 

The name of him who was perhaps P 
here conspicuous by its absence. Wilberfl 
at Cambridge, partly, perhaps, because 
St. John’s College until 1776 and then be 
a dissolute set; but he made Pitt’s acqu 
end of their time there, and the youths we 
by their brilliant conversational gifts an' 
which were to be sharpened by delightful i 
and Wimbledon. In a passage penned 
contrasts the comparative ill fortune of P 
tune of his rival, Charles James Fox, whc 
acquaintance of a number of brilliant y 
Windham, Erskine, Hare, General Fitzpa 
Townshend. Nearly all of these, it is true,w( 
life; but it is scarcely fair to say that Pit 
(to whose number Wilberforce adds Lords i 
were deficient in parts. Their gifts, if les 
solid than those of Fox and Sheridan. 
Westmorland were to prove themselves ah 
the future Duke of Rutland, though she 
played much ability as Lord Lieutenanl 
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St. Stephens. Never has 
the debates; and here hi 
Greece and Rome enabh 
ments of a speaker, assess 
a retort During one of h 
introduced to Charles Jam 
debater in the Lower Hoi 
scribed the rapt attentioi 
listened to the speeches < 
him with the remark: "Bi 
thus/’ or “Yes; but he la; 
can Fox have imagined 
maturity, were frequently 
The nice balancing of 
together with the art of 1 
and persuasive speaker; b 
things are but trifling ad 
plete equipment, but lost 
Nature, imagination and If 
gifts no less than in the sm 
a distinguished presence, a 
these excellences were adc 
all adventitious aids. Anc 
weight to attack and co\ 
wholeheartedness and pers 
pompous greetings of the . 
law of nations tribe ” at P 
of his son's application t 
during the latter part of ] 
outlook on public affairs 
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For the greatest statesman and 
be but one place of sepulture. Tf 
ously voted an address for a pub] 
Westminster; and probably of a] 
one who regretted the decision, 
pettiness of his nature when, in 
ferred to Chatham’s breakdown 
“ political exit.” He now stated 
the monument dwelt only on Cl 
the nation at the beginning of 1 
paid to the deceased statesman ' 
measure” to him personally. 1 “ 
an ill grace,” is William’s descript 
funeral. 2 No one represented th< 
June, a fact which gave to the c 
great popular demonstration. I 
triumphs. 

Owing to the absence of the 
William was the chief mournei 
any knowledge of his manifold 
gazed at the stately procession, 
glories and hopes, could not sui 
lowing the hearse was destined i 
present and to link once more 1 
work of national revival. 

1 “Corresp. of George III v 

2 Pitt MSS., 12. 
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inadequate to meet the demands of an ambitious yout' 
age when money no less than family standing served 
passport to a public career. 

Nevertheless, the lack of resources seems to have sti 
energies that were ever braced by difficulty. About five 
after the funeral of his father, we find him expressing 1 
Chatham his resolve to take rooms at Lincoln’s Inn. 
view practice at the Bar was invaluable as a training 
wider and grander service to which he had early vowed 

In one important particular Pitt’s conduct showed 
foresight. Pie did not, as might have been expected in da 
travelling was slow and expensive, give up his rooms i 
broke Hall, but for nearly two years he continued us’ 
reside there, even while keeping his terms at Lincol: 
Extravagant though this arrangement seemed to be, 
based on prudential motives. In the miserable cond 
which public affairs then were, he judged that a dissol 
Parliament could not be long deferred; and the ch 
winning a seat at his University seemed to him, though 
his teens, greater than at an ordinary constituency, wl 
deep pockets of grandees or nabobs must mar his prospe 

About Cambridge, then, his hopes fondly clustered 
that it was “ a seat of all others the most desirable, as be 
from expense, perfectly independent, and I think ii 
respect extremely honourable.” 2 The words have the 
manly determination which marks all his public utteranc 

The following letter of his to Mr. John (afterwards 
Townshend, then one of the members for the University 
the first official announcement of his intentions: 
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lightly than was the rule elsewhere; and 
to Dr. Pretyman may have been pari 
advancement in learning achieved under 
even so, the regular studies had no b 
statesman other than that which comes frc 
of the philosophers and historians of Gr 
choice of lectures on Civil Law was his 
his degree in the autumn of 1776, he 
followed the bent of his mind, which) 
him to study the crises in national af 
welfare or decay. It is significant tha 
Bonaparte approached historical stud; 
cal way. 

Above all, Pitt haunted the precinct 
there learnt to view politics, not as a sc 
him, therefore, there was little risk of be: 
digested mass of theoretical learning 
shifting problems of the Commonwealth; 
the transition from the breezy upland 
political mill of some petty principality. 
Britain’s sons to come to ever widening : 
their minds, never “ sicklied o’er ” at th< 
the alertness and vigour which Goeth 
better equipment than the best elabo 
richest store of precedents. This natural 
ought to produce not doctrinaires, but stc 

The chief misfortunes of Pitt’s early 
precocity, which the Earl of Chatham ii 
the sense of responsibility thrust upon 
terrible bereavement described above, 
then abroad with his regiment, William ^ 
a network of cares. The finances of the 
barrassed state. Chatham’s-habits .had 
conduct in official life so honourably scri 
was encumbered with debts. Parliam< 
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declaration of war by Spain. At first he avowed his > 
cern at this event; but the note of hopefulness, whicl 
long absent from his letters, soon begins to reassert it 
expression of a belief that this new danger may “ be ] 
of some good effects at home, and that there may stf 
and resources in the country sufficient to preserve a - 
remnant of a great empire.” This forecast was justi 
struggle became one for national existence, waged a^ 
hereditary rivals, the monarchs of the House of Bou 
the searchings of heart of England’s sons, at warrir 
their own kith and kin, were in large measure sti 
thrilling incidents that accompanied the three yean 
Gibraltar by the Spaniards, our successes in India 
naval triumphs of the closing years of the war si 
hardening of the nation’s fibre under the strain of adv 
danger. 

After residing at Burton Pynsent for some wee 
autumn in order to reassure Lady Chatham while the 
scare was at its height, Pitt returned to Cambridge a 
of the year, and settled down at Lincoln’s Inn in the e 
of 1780. Thanks to the kindness of his uncle, Earl 1 
had been able to procure a lease of rooms on the noi 
the attic of staircase number 4 of Stone Buildings (the 
to Holborn). The sum of ^1,100, which in Novembi 
had pronounced “ frightful,” had been advanced on th 
which Pitt was to inherit when he came of age. 

Concerning Pitt’s life at Lincoln’s Inn we knov 
nothing. The lack of official records of the Inns 
except unilluminating entries of dates, thwarts all 


University at the General Election, 
mediate notice of a circumstance of w 
be apprised as soon as possible. 


At the same time he informed 
resolve, and received the followin 
Christian name speaks for itself: 


I cannot, my dear William, but int 
ever relates to your honour or intere 
pleasure the hopes you conceive that 
of Cambridge, may be inclined to tr 
Such a testimony at your age from a 
flattering. As to your prospect of si 
being totally unacquainted with eve' 
merit. You must therefore be [sic] at ] 
but sincere assurances of my best gc 
you as may be in my power. How far 
you have more ripened in your prof 
ocean of politicks and expose yourself 
syrens, which have already seduced yoi 
and determined object of his life, is 
reflection that it is so may prove sor 
not succeed. The memory of your f 
have attained speak forcibly in your 
most respectable that ever existed, we 
any living one, at least if I may gue 
sister. All therefore I can say furtt 
thoroughly to examine the foundation 
not suffering your conduct to be wi 
from the event this measure shall a 
an outset in life will diminish much 
you have so deservedly raised. Youi 
salutes you very kindly and gratefully 
tionately, without forgetting that ant 
shall be happy to receive you here, a 



liam Pitt, aged 21, and James C 
was £9 9s. 10 d. per annum. 1 

The great preoccupation of Pi 
topic of national danger, was 
Reform. Originating at York i 
volume until the petitioners ir 
more than 8,000 freeholders. I 
call of Yorkshire; and Pitt hop 
cause of purity and political freec 
of sweeping away the network 
kept his hold on the House of C 
growth of debt and taxation renc 
the most urgent of public duties. 

In February 1780 Burke introd 
Reform in a speech of great abili 
the special jurisdictions in W; 
Duchies of Lancaster and Corr 
extravagant and corrupt govern! 
forensic retiarius, sought to enfo' 
within the cloak of humour whic 
Affecting the desire to free the 1 
and absurd local restrictions, he j 
and you lose the King of Engla 
in coming again under His Maje 
and no more than Prince of W 1 
find him dwindled to a Duke 0 
of that north, and he hops upon 
the Earl of Chester.” Equalh 
Burke’s attempt to reduce the C 
of sinecures attached to the K: 
abolish the offices of Master 
Comptroller, Cofferer, Treasure 
Board of Green-Cloth, the Wj 
B oard of Works, and the Keepe 
fox-hounds, and harriers, and o 
playful irony he described the cl 



clauses of his measure. The bill 
from Parliament passed the Co 
the Lords. 

Another surprise was in store 
On 6th April Mr. Dunning brou 
influence of the Crown has incre 
be lessened.” The motion was : 
when numerous petitions were 
thousands of persons, on behal 
larger addition to the represents 
showed some independence. 1 
sensation. Ministers seemed to 
Thomas Pitt of Boccanoc, ably 
The Speaker himself left the ch 
and the resolution, after a trifling 
a majority of eighteen. But ag 
triumphed. Apparently Dunnin 
fear of the imminence of a gener 
ened, so also did the numbers of 
North slowly but surely regaii 
and succeeded in defeating a m 
dissolve or prorogue Parliamenl 
diminish the influence of the Crc 

For the present Pitt stifled hi 
by attendance at the opera and 
from his letters; but he probabh 
the Reform of Parliament itself, 
but Burke, must precede any £ 
stables of the Court and the Adrr 
but somewhat erratic politician,' 
later, had gone so far as to defem 
and to urge reformers to concent 
freeing Parliament from the con 
ing its character. To this belie 
recent damning proof that a Pi 
borough-mongers had refused tc 
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Fox, advocated a programme of reform 
Chartists with their “ six points,” cotife 
burne that the riots " will tend to disc 
people to do themselves justice on any 
cause may warrant it ”; 1 and though Cl' 
his faith in the cause, yet he and all otl 
found it a hopeless task to roll the 
which the enthusiasm of the people c 
1780. After midsummer of that yeai 
and associations preached to deaf ears. 

To return to Pitt’s fortunes, we may 
had been in no immediate danger Iron 
rounded with flames on all sides. In * 
worst, the benchers took arms and lorn 
had his first experience of volunteeri 
Inn, however, show that it was also def 
Northumberland Militia, the sum of ; 
for provisions to them for the ten day. 1 
in garrison." 

The desire of the resident member 
entertain the officers of that corps le 
a committee for that purpose, whicl 
Arden (afterwards Lord Alvanieyj, } 
Redesdale), Bland Burges, and three 
in his reminiscences, tells how, when 1 
Gibbon and Lord Carmarthen to met 
company at dinner. The historian, a 
most entertaining talker, Hitting ea' 
another, and lighting up all with s 
listeners were expected to receive w 
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hailed with too much approval to he ignored o 
with a frown, he endeavoured to eru.sh tin: youtl 
artillery. A spirited fire came in return, and a sh 
wits bepati, which the company followed with the keet 
Finally the skill and vigour of the attack drove tl 
from one: position after another and loft him defence! 
upon he loft the room in hip’ll dtidpeon. In vain 
Burqes seek in the anteroom to calm his feel hips ai 
him to return. " Hy no means," replied Gibbon; “ 
pentleman is, I have no doubt, extremely ingenious 
able, but l must acknowledge that his style of cot 
not exactly what I am accustomed to, so you nuts 
excuse me." Meanwhile I’itt continued to hold f 
topic in dispute, "which he discussed with such abili 
of argument, and eloquence, that his hearers were 
profound admiration." ' 

Such was the first recorded triumph of Pitt. Wo 
knew more than tin* bare outlines nt tin: dismission! 
kind late has vouchsafed hen*, as at so many point' 
information to whet the appetite for more,eti<mqh ti 
merest qlimpse of those Mirprisinq powers which e.i 
liteil (ribbon at his prime. 

Wc kimw little about the extent of Pitt’s Icqul alt 
his skill a-, a pleader. HP practice was to last hut ,1 
Three days alter the end of the riots he was callei 
ami afterwaids went on the Western (‘in nit, of wl 
a member. As to the impression aroused by his 
have found very few part it ul.u s ext ept the state 
almost contemporary biography that his first ease, 


74 will: 

and had fixed 31st October fc 
cessor. 

This action was what mij 
most astute of electioneering 
the Gordon rioters was still tl 
world, and at such a time mei 
ther, in order to ensure the 
cause,” George III condescei 
entering the shop of a draper 
peremptory way—“ The queer 
Keppel. No Keppel.” Wind; 
to keep his seat at Bristol; ai 
ever on the Toryism of the 
case his election was highly 
clergymen are not wont to fa^ 
known candidate; but the tr 
his defeat certain. 

He bore it with his usual ser 
have run away with the prize 
“but my struggle has not b 
more betook himself to lega 
thoughts still centred in We 
which marked our public life 
Lord North at the general ele< 
drew Pitt to St. Stephen’s for 
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he doubtless remembered that his father first enteroc 
us member for Old Sarum. 

While we smile at the vagaries of the old systci 
abled “ the great commoner 11 to begin his public car 
sontative of an untenanted mound, and his son as n 
town which he did not even visit, let us remember tl 
ally it opened a door easily for a man of genius, ( 
his Tory years, eulogized the system on these grou 
is certainly remarkable that, besides the two Pitts, 
famous men used these stepping-stones, Burke, thr< 
his public lift*, was member for a pocket borough, ^ 
Malton; and ('aiming entered Parliament as m< 
scarcely discoverable village, Newtown, in the Is 
Fox and Peel also entered Parliament by similar u 
ever quaintly the old order of things misrepresente 
people, it did now and then help to bring brillian 
front with a speed that is no longer possible. Uu 
worthy that young, men of spirit took care to be 
pocket boroughs/ 

Appleby having duly registered the decree oi 
Lowther at the close of 1/H0, Pitt took his seat in I 
Commons on c.jrd January 17K1. From that time 
same day in the year tKoC when he breathed his hi 
expend his life in strenuous efforts throughout a 
century which comprised such events as the dose of t 
War, tin* new grouping of the Powers of Europe 
Revolution, anti the rise of Napoleon. 


8 ! i.ur>.u<!, < liit, ttitjfi, 
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CHAPTER IV 

AT WESTMINSTER AND G' 


A series of undesigned changes brought the En 
a condition that satisfaction and impatience, the tw 
conduct, were both reasonably gratified by it.—Si 

I N the present age, marked by peaceful 
different parts of the Empire and by coi 
the sovereign and his people, it is difficult t 
of public affairs at the time when Pitt ent 
war with the United States, France, Spair 
ened the ruin of the nation, and it further 
constitutional crisis of great important 
resulted in no small measure from the per 
of George III; and, despite the disastrous 
on the Empire, there was still the chance c 
minster. 

The reason for this paradox is to be for 
of the House of Commons and in the c 
Ten years had elapsed since the publica' 
ment, that, whereas in the previous cent 
monarchy had been the chief cause for fea 
hension centred in the distempers of P 
given above, and those soon to be set for 
danger was still acute. The rallying of prac 
Tory party to the King’s side, the division 
chief groups, neither of which had any d< 
enormous power which the monarch wiel 
of the Lower House by means of “ influei 
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reformers who struppled fur peace abroad and economy 
in the administration. 

In fact, the disintegration of the party system ai 
ruption of the 1 louse of Commons had provided Geoi 
a most favourable opportunity for realizing the idea 
in Hoi inpbn ike's " Patriot Kinp." The. old parties I 
time lost their rat sort </V»v. All but a few fossilized 'I 
had piven up the cause of the Stuarts. The Whip 
longer edaim to be defenders of the House of Bruu.su 
liberties of Kurland. For more than a century they 
down comfortably on the spoils of office, until the si 
magnates affecting to slay the slain and battening on 
spoils aroused General resentment. Of this feeling th 
made dexterous use. In the name of the nation he 
set aside the parties and govern in the interests of 
As generally happens in such cases, he called into be 
party, the Kind’s Friends, which, under the putse ol 
the nation, {gradually ensured the Mibservieucc of lb 
the royal will. By dint of honours, places, and mnn 
polity won its way, until, as we have seen, it con 
effort’, for Reform. To the eye of alarmed patriot' 
that the I louse of Commons would soon In* little t 
tool of the Kinp, and that (ieurpr III would suci 
enterprise which had cost Charles I his head. 

There were some promuis for these fears, (ieurpe 
the whole a more formidable opponent than the !i 
While lat kin;; the personal charm of the Stuart so 
his power oi t alliup forth enthusiastic service, he f 
iiim in common smsr and the power of atlaptinp me. 
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by an appeal to material inf 
Charles was foolish enough to a 
pockets of his subjects. Georg 
use of the pockets of the govt 
This sapping process was mor 
attack above ground. The pc 
resistance; that of George II 
Early in the seventeenth centi 
of the nation’s liberties; now 1 
degenerate into a King’s C 
register of the nation’s will; ai 
political deadness throughout 
most threatening symptom of 
Parliament could come near 
high living and plain thinki 
American War did not awake 
was sleeping the sleep of surfe 
side of the Atlantic to the n 
who virtually controlled the , 
what effect was it that Londoi 
chafed at the losses of the ws 
eight members, as against C01 
those connected with the na 
Gordon roused for a time stor 
they died down there ensued 1 
on once more as in a land of 
the dim mutterings that came 
the disaster at Yorktown, whi 
War, did not thoroughly aroi 
the receipt of that news Romi 
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he had been chief Minister of the Crown, latterly mu< 
his will; and for fourteen months more the imperious 
was to hold him to his post. 

With Lord North were associated in the year 1781 
were fully contented with the task of supervising 
departments and the patronage belonging to them, 
noteworthy of these Ministers were Lord Thurlow, a n 
tastes and violent temper, but considerable gifts fo 
who acted officially as Lord Chancellor and unofficial 
of “the King’s friends”; Earl Bathurst, Lord President 
(Viscount Sackville), Secretary of State for the Color 
Townshend, Master of the Ordnance; Mr. Jenkinson (; 
the Earl of Liverpool), Secretary at War; the Earl of 
First Lord of the Admiralty; the Earl of Carlisle, Lord-I 
of Ireland; and Mr. William Eden (afterwards Lord J 
Chief Secretary at Dublin Castle. The personality o 
these men will appear more fitly in the sequel. Her 
note that they resembled highly paid confidential clerk 
under the general direction of the King, rather than r 
Ministers. Of collective action and responsibility there 
under Lord North. 1 George III acted on the principl 
guided the Caesars, Divide et impera. 

Such, in brief, was the system and such were the mei 
had to confront a world in arms. Apart from the ini 
conflict in America, the area of strife was spreading i 
for the Dutch, incensed by our maritime policy, wt 
point of declaring war. In India Hyder Ali was rai 
Carnatic; and Britons, looking forth in fear from Mac 
see the clouds of smoke that told of his devastatior 
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which had not yet begun to coa 
national calamity. The larger of 
party under the nominal leadership 
ham, an affable and tactful man, wi 
formidable only from his connec 
Houses. Among his followers tw( 
so great and varied as to claim o 
were Fox and Burke. 

C harles J ames Fox (1749-1806), tl 
was now in the prime of his powers, 
gifts so rich and varied as not tc 
even by the dissipations into whic 
him to plunge before he left Eton 
Oxford, he gave proofs of his eage 
ment, and imbibed that passion fo 
literature which was to be his sol: 
it have been for him had this been h 
he never shook off the vices cont 
with Mrs. Armstead was notorious ; 
was his mania for gambling. Many 
in the House by the fatigue or an 
an all-night sitting at Brooks’s, 
whether caressed by Ministers in 
his rooms in St. James’s Street by 
beloved, even by those whom he b 

His oratorical gifts were the out 
they were enhanced by a melodic 
Perhaps the greatest charm of hi; 
naturalness. He spoke as if withoi 

h r* 1 /A 11 1 rr/nrA in if c» o /A /~ 1 1 
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of its opposition to Lord North, was 
Chatham. They had neither organi; 
in general they inherited the imperi 
san traditions of that great leader. 
Rockingham group for parliamenta 
the royal prerogative; but, like t! 
Revolution, the indefiniteness of th 
action to their following; and Pitt, 
self to this group, rivalled Fox ir 
economic and parliamentary. 

The leader of the Chathamites w; 
had been driven into opposition by 
King at the time of the Wilkes ; 
character are very diverse. Burke w 
as “ this wicked man, and no less we 
hypocritical,” his chief crime being 1 
Whig party. Few persons would ha\; 
Irishman, who, on these lower leve 
dull his eagle glance, Shelburne wa 
and political thinkers of the time. 1 
men by the splendour of his hospit? 
as a scholar and philosopher, and hi 
of his keen and supple intellect, 
he never lacked courage. Yet there 
ing about Shelburne. His speech ai 
and easily from the affable to the s 
distrust. His enemies accused him 
Malagrida, a well-known Portugues 

We may note here that Pitt eith 
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much to the curl. lie was one of the first to espo 
Trade principles of Adam Smith; he was chiefly re 
the terms of peace of 1782-3; and the admiration 
Franklin for him largely conduced to the signature 
liminaries with the United States. Posterity has ' 
corded to him a far higher place than was allowed by 
or pettiness of his contemporaries. Such was the le;i 
Pitt attached himself. 

On 25th January 1781 Shelburne protested man 
the overbearing conduct of our Government in 
capture of Dutch merchantmen before the outbreak 
inveighed against the policy of the Ministry as fa 
and to the welfare of the Empire. Finally he deck 
tactics of Government had proved that the com 
American colonies, if it could be accomplished, 
fatal results at home; that he would be better plea. 1 
country free, though curtailed in power and wealth, 
ing greatness, if greatness were to be purchased at tl 
her constitution and liberty. The speech rang true 
lions of Chatham; ami it awoke responsive echoes 
of his son. 1 

Within the space* of five weeks Pitt proved thai 
was of the highest value. In a maiden speech, w 
hears away the palm from the first ('(’forts of the gre 
of all time, hr gave proof of those astonishing { 
nature seemed to have implanted in a state of matui 
and experience were to perfect them; but they th 
his hearers an impression of wonder as at something . 
natural in a youth of twenty-one years. This feel in 
more natural as the speech dealt with economic su 


an electoral system which enlist 
citizen and called on him to n 
being the natural time of rene 
theorist, Jehb, might go further 
new Parliament for each sessio 
the ballot, equal electoral an 
Yet their arguments would hav 
strain of war taxes, the dullness 
placemen high in office. Who 
felt the pinch of hard times, 
matter of the most urgent cone 

It was in support of Burke's ] 
of the King's Civil List ami for 
Pitt made his maiden speech it 
At once he lifted the subject 
said, would have emne with me 
to the public service, bad it spr 
inters ought themselves to have 
11 is Majesty desired to partieip; 

They might to consult the glor; 
in the hearts of his people, by abut 
necessity. . . . The abridgment 
can be no abatement of royalty, 
inconsistent with retrenchment am 
time of necessity and of etunuum 
on the reduction of expense; and 
vation of the House that econom 
to national salvation. 

He next ventured on an argi 
assumption of the royal graeio 
in his first period by asserting 
the bill was 

The reduction of the influents 
the last Parliament, by an express 
ing, and that it ought to be dimi 
to be dreaded because inure see 
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After referring briefly to thi.s delicate subject, he ' 
those who ridiculed the proposal on the grouti 
effect a saving of only T-OO.ooo a year; as if t 
the present crisis were too great to be beneftle 
as if, when millions were being spent, there \ 
think of thousands! .Finally he declared that tin 
been granted by Parliament to llis Majesty, not 
•(ratification, but in order 

to support the power and the interests of the Mmpii 
grandeur, ;uul pay the judges and the foreign minister: 
justice. . . . The people, who granted that revenue, 
stances of the occasion, were justified in resuming a p 
pressing demand of an altered situation. They clear 
hut they exercised it with pain and regret. '1'hey appr 
with hearts aiflieled at the necessity of applying for re 
royal gratifications; hut the request was at once loyii 
It was justified by policy, and llis Majesty’s eoiupli 
quest was inruleated by prudence as well as by affecti 

Admiration of the perfect manner in which 
delivered .seems to have blinded contemporaries l 
as a political pronouncement. tk-rtainly in bo 
remarkable. No speech ever won more general 
diate praise. Hurkc declared the young orator t 
a chip of the old block but the old block itself", 
Fox hurried up to offer his congratulations o 
triumph, and further showed his regard by pro 
member of Brooks’s club a connection whicl 
unbroken through life. Lord North described tl 



a speech—that was the time when \ 
beforehand in framing elegant junch 
diets quoted above imply in a youni 
profusion of gifts and graces no less i 
of judgment which harmonized ther 
Alas, the reader of to-day cannol 
his diction, instinct with the fervoui 
the sagacity of manhood. The print' 
nature of the spell cast on listene 
harmonious gestures, musical cader 
of inspiring thoughts. No great spe 
eminently literary quality, such as : 
of Burke, can be appreciated apart i 
man who gives life to the words. A f 
oratory summed up his chief impresi 
that there was something in the sj 
“ that the man was infinitely greater 
be so, if the speaker is to keep atte 
look-out for new effects and charms, 
in all admiration. The hearer, to be 
wafted up to that state of ecstasy 
beauties is intensified by the expect 
come. Shakespeare has once for af 
bliss in the young and eager love of 

What 3 

Still betters what is done. W 
Pld have you do it ever. 

Some such wealth of gifts the Cc 
in Pitt in that springtide of hope, 
vest of joy. Ours is but a lean afte 
The reader, who naturally think 
this speech than the manner of it 
pressed by the boldness of some of 
member should venture to remind ‘ 
the King’s control over the Civil I 
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Kin^ and the Church) that the hypothetical contr; 
between prince and people empowered the lattei 
enter into possession of property which was held 
on their behalf. The sentiments expressed in P 
enable us to gauge the astonishment of the w 
young orator at the close of 1783 became first 
Crown. 

11 is second speech, delivered on 31st May, w 
effective than the first, though it marks an ac 
mentative power and the handling of details. C< 
proposed that the commissioners who superv 
accounts should be chosen from the House of C 
a hostile speech from Lord North, Pitt rose 
motion. He pointed out how essential this prop 
maintenance of the power of the Commons, 
thus: 

Kvery branch of the legislature has something peon 
and to characterize it; and that which at once gives 
elevation of the (’ominous House of Parliament is t 
strings of the national purse, and are entrusted with ll 
power, first of granting the money, and then of c 
pmdilure. To delegate this right, then, is a violat 
them their chief consequence in the legislature, an 
other privileges, they cannot surrender or delegate, 
breach of the constitution. 

Tracking the Prime Minister into detail after 
begged the House to pass the motion as neees: 
sperity of the* laud and as a pledge of further re 
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The young William Pitt has a£ 
other day, on the commission of 
and tore him limb from limb. . 
think such a rival, with an unspot 
if a Pitt and Fox should again be 
too, one would hope some genuin 

So far as we know, not a 
oration, for the division list si 
motion and only forty-two for 
of Pitfour, a faithful supporter 
sion confessed that he had o; 
own conviction, and that wa 
Many members, while lacking 
admission, acted with equal fi< 
hence even the best speeche: 
present case no one answered 
arguments; yet they had no 
trooped into the lobby at the h 
of forty-three the Commons d 
be requested to show his bene 1 

The third effort of the youi 
came about, apparently withor 
a debate on the motion of Fo> 
ate peace with our American 
part of his speech Pitt warm! 
claimed that Chatham had 
in his eagerness to clear his 
his (Chatham’s) conduct on tl 
consistent. After this doubt 
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kind. The mischiefs, however, recoil on the itnhapp 
country, who arc made, the instruments hy which the 
of its authors are elfectcd. 

lie continued in the same vehement strain, and 
impressed the House less than before, Selwyn gh 
diet that he was " a promising yotinff man." The s 
deed, sound somewhat, forced; and its dedama' 
turbid to he effective. On this occasion “the 
once more triumphed, by 172 votes to 99. 

In the middle of July, after the close of the ses 
on the western circuit, but the notices of his spe 
meagre. The only reference that I have found to 
his life is in a letter of 29th August 1781 to . 
friend, Meeke: 

I have this circuit amassed the immense sum of thirl) 
the bust expense either of sense or knowledge. . . . 
town with the fullest intention of devoting myself to ^ 
amt getting, as mtieh money as 1 ean, notwithstanding 
as the House of t 'ominous, and (which I:; a much mon 
(loostree's itself. Adieu. 

As a proof that 1‘itt did not merely play with 
fession, 1 may quote this sentence from his Idle 
to Meeke: 

1 have for many reasons chosen to he only a friend, 
member, of Shelburne’*. Administration, and am at l 
continue a lawyer as you are to eonuneuee one.* 
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Pynsent, and in Pretyman’s prim cotei 
no experience of the varied jostling 1 
loves: and nature had not dowered hi 
that makes up for the defects of trainn: 
mained somewhat of a stranger in Lon 
Downing Street, and still more so in h 
Hayes, Wimbledon, or flolwood; but 
spell on him, and his life was the puort 
somewhat of that character in Dickens 
who, though naive and jovial, when 1 
retreat in Walworth Road and the mini 
garden, yet always fixed his features in 
went forth citywards. So, too, there w 
man of affairs, and the lovable, delight 
could have mixed up the two men and 
pound; but this was not to be, 

Lincoln’s Inn and the law did little 
though the story, recounted in the pre\ 
lcctual duel with Gibbon at a dinner in 
Gordon Riots shows that even then In 
and witty repartee which gained h 
admitted autocrat of the table. Why 
him into general society is hard to s; 
and awkwardness, on which Wilbcrfo 
held him aloof. 

Certainly the temptations of the \\\ 
a passing allurement. He felt no desire, 
to associate with the gambling ovW tl 
A 1 mack’s. 11 is preference for bright 




round of social triumphs, 
which drew from the P 
would come at any tin 
attractive was his power 
what most of all endea 
raillery of his conversati 
chivalry which shone in 
afterwards declared hirr 
Englishmen she had kn 
exuberant Genevese was 
could not know the warn 
frame, or the sensitivene 
one of the chief upliftini 
of his life he expressed 
intellectual conversation 
needless, when that gift 
whose life at some point 
of them, indeed, were ar 
on mind must have help 
which were to be devote 
mankind. 

From the pages of \ 
tantalizingly brief, alas 
among his intimates th 
pride. 

He was the wittiest man 
himself, had at all times hi 
struck by the unwonted ass 
combination of ideas seerm 
at once produce whatever 
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ways than one. Firstly it shows that the fashionable via 
age had crept into Goostree’s more than was known by or 
or else Selwyn’s reference to the club belonged to a latei 
when Pitt’s resolve to have done with gambling, and the 
of Wilberforce at having suddenly won a large sum froi 
cunious friends, had availed to curb the passion for it 
society. The difference of the two friends in tempera 
equally noteworthy. In Wilberforce the resolve to bres 
from gambling was the first sign of awakening of a sensil 
science, which, though dulled by gaieties, was thence 
assert itself more and more and finally to win over the 1 
his energies. 

Pitt also felt the fascination of play in a manner whic 
the eagerness of his animal instincts; but the awakenin 
case seems to have been due to self-respect and also t< 
sense of what he owed to the State. How could he, \ 
early vowed himself to the service of his country, dull hi' 
and tarnish his name by indulgence in an insidious and 
ing vice? The career of Charles James Fox, we may beli 
already been a warning to the young aspirant. In any 
an exercise of that imperious will, which controlled < 
vehement impulses, he crushed at once and for eve 
entangling desires, and came forth fancy-free from that 
domain, saved by his ennobling resolve to serve Englan 

In another sense—a less important one, it is true— 
the most unfortunate man of his age. All his friend' 
that he was a delightful talker and the most char: 
companions. But there their information ends. Not one 
had the Boswellian love of detail which enables us to pi 


classics merely in order to provide elega: 
The theme has been embroidered by certai 
picture the Whig statesman as the disint 
and Rome, and Pitt as a kind of moneys 
these persons, instead of copying from the 
of that time, would investigate for them 
through the partisan spitefulness of all si 
Pitt’s copies of the classics preserved at O 
not only of his frequent perusal of them, bi 
it brought, as evinced by marginal corami 
the Foxite myth of the classical tags! 

The passage from Wilberforce’s Diary 
Pitt to have been well primed with Shat 
have had the mental agility and tact whi 
flower from that rich garner. Ill though 
Pitt’s oratorical efforts, I doubt whether 
any one of his speeches if we could have 
of some of the evenings spent by him a 
tree’s or the Boar’s Head. 

Concerning his ordinary talk we only 
his family by his gaiety, even amidst the 
In that terrible year 1793, when England 
in the death grapple, Lady Chatham refe 
spirits”; and she speaks of him as not 
whom rested the destinies of kingdom 
explains the source of this buoyancy of 
ness of his intentions and the strength 
from feeling any oppression from the wei 

Here we see the secret of that cheerful] 
friends. His high spirits were in part, n 
him by the ever confident Chatham; but 
the outcome of his own conscious recti 
came the brightness and sincerity whic 
versation as also in his life. Another ( 
Wilberforce insisted was his strict truth! 
attributed to his self-respect and to tl 
nature. Yet there was no taint of priggis 

Tiirvi nn ** ^ Vvl * * » a. 
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question, nor yet holding forth like some others [Windl 
here hinted at]. He was always ready to hear others as i 
to talk himself.” 1 

Obviously, then, Pitt’s conversation was free from so 
the defects which mar the efforts of professional talker 
never used the sledge-hammer methods by which Dr. Jc 
too often won an unfair advantage; he scorned to make 
feigned incidents or grossly exaggerated accounts whereb) 
small wits gain a passing repute. His speech, in private 
public, seems to have resembled a limpid stream, the i 
overflow of a mind richly stocked and a nature at once 
and affectionate. 

Sometimes the stream raced and danced along, as a 
from an entry in the diary of George Selwyn, in March i; 

When I left the House, I left in one room a party of young mi 
made me, from their life and spirits, wish for one night to be 
There was a tablefull of them drinking—young Pitt, Lord ] 
Berkley, North, etc., singing and laughing a gorge deploy ee : s 
them sang very good catches; one Wilberforce, a M. of P. 3 st 
best. 

This is only one of many signs that nature had bestov 
Pitt social gifts and graces which under more favourabl 
ditions would have made him the centre of a devoted ci 
friends. True, he was too shy and modest to figure as a pi 
Dr. Johnson; too natural to pose as did the literary J 
Strawberry Hill; too prudent to vie with Fox as the ch 
and gamester of a great club. But in his own way and in b 
sphere he might have carried on those honourable tra< 
whirh have invested the life n St. Stenhen’s with iterai 
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in quick succession the dispute 
which, after two false alarms, 
such a period how could a d< 
his faculties, either political < 
nature Pitt showed signs of th 
premature and incessant strair 
his country of the full fruition. 








CHAPTER V 

THE PEACE WITH AMERICA 

Since the accession of our most gracious sovereign to the thr 
seen a system of government, which may well be called a reij 
ments.— Junius, Letter to the Duke of Grafton, 8th July 1769. 

James I was contemptible, but he did not lose an America 
grandson sold us, his younger lost us—but we kept ourselves. 1 
run to meet the ruin—and it is coming.— Horace Walpole 
ember 1781. 

I N the autumn of the year 1781 occurred a series 
which brought Pitt for a time into open opposit 
King. As we have seen, he had not hesitated to invite 
to enter the path of Economical Reform which was 
odious to him. But now the divergence of their < 
seemed hopeless. For if Pitt inherited the firmness o 
and Grenvilles, George III summed up in his persor 
nacity characteristic of the Guelfs and the Stuarts. ' 
firmness, the blending of which with foresight and ii 
produces the greatest of characters, was united in C 
with narrowness of vision, absorption in the claims c 
a pedantic clin ing to the old and traditional. Co 
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intriguing woman, who instilled into hirr 
as well as reign. That advice accorded v 
nature, which, though torpid, was yet mas 

As will appear in the sequel, George II 
istics which made him a formidable o] 
mental endowments was partly made u 
character, and still more by his determine 
he was dogged—a quality dear to the Bri 
private virtues, his homely good sense 
generally genial, and a courage which ne 
in many ways a pattern king for a pla 
times. 

Unhappily for him and his people, t 
ordinary. Like his contemporary,Louis 
an intellectual equipment wider than that 
model country squire. In a period re 
others for the infiltration of new ideas, nei 
ate monarchs had the least skill in reading 
But, while the royal hunter of Versailles 
defects as frequently to lean too much on 
waver, his equally Boeotian brother of W 
belief in his prognostications (save someti 
and scorned to change his mind. This U 
in a letter which he wrote to Pitt on 2r 
chiding his Prime Minister for complyii 
Opposition, he continues: 

My nature is quite different. I never assent 
is proposed is right, and then I keep [su]- } the 
destroyed by afterthought . which on all suhie< 




;j tiik peace with America 

in the place of the hapless Bourbon wliu.r vacillations 
cl everything in the memorable sprite 1 , of tr.'C. 
certain matters (det >rpe III showed yrrut ability. U hr was 
Statesman, he was a skilled intrieuc-r. Shelbmnr, himself 
-ti in that art, rated the Kind’s power-, hiyh, statin;; that 
ie familiarity of his intercourse he obtained your c.mtid 
jroeuretl from you your opinion of difiejrnt puhtu i ham 
rid then availed himself of this knowledge to -.mv de.-.ra 
1 Further, the skill and pertinacity with whit h hr pulled 
ires at elections is astone-hine,. No British moitau h ha-, 
►ul him in his knowledge of the means by uhe h » he.-.r*, 
clividuals could be " pot at." Soinr of bis letter. «>n these 
ts, especially that on the need of making up tot the "bad 
’ east for Fox in the famous Westminster b.tm tion ot j 
one to think that tloupe III mi-.sed he. ate<n, whi* h 
have been that of elet titutreriny ayeui of the I»»ty paifv. 
_ h he almost suet reded in tnakiny Wnut.oj and M j allies'-, 
udquarters of tint faction,' 

j )ite his private vtt tue-., he tairly atfai he* 1 item to him hv 
^ of affection and devotion the m.u k ol a uat i < *a ,u*< S ad 
til re, I 1 is trillions to his \*>fr. wrtr of the * ( and all 

slisten-., ext ept, pejhap-., Additional, left him »ui inue. that 
‘t-d on di-dike if not ho-,t»htv. I he '-rye. »<t the i*o .d dr. 
re (as J tmite. justly observed to the 1 Juke of < tiafl>m u or 
,11)' in proportion to the abilities and mirpttlv of the Min 
1 iiis singular oui<tin t may hr jrtet toI |«» the pr*<t.umd 
It of the Kilty whit h let 1 bitU to View p< 4 itf« s solely fi.'tu 
It standpoint, t*» tieat jp»vei ument as the att 1 4 jitastJpiiSa! 
■ti by means of titles, plate*., and money/ anti to tryaid he. 
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appeared in his remark to Lord Malmes 
Illumines (the Jacobins of Germany) “w 
the Jesuits to overthrow all governments , 
was the mental equipment of the monarc] 
the fate of the Empire. 

On Sunday, 25th November 1781, ne’ 
which sealed the doom of Lord North’s 
with rather less than seven thousand me 
the Franco-American forces at Yorkt 
not heavy enough to daunt a really unil 
Britain of that year, weary of the strugg 
of its justice and its utility, the effeo 
North, on hearing the news from his a 
Germain, received it “ as he would have 
his breast.” He threw up his arms and p 
room, exclaimed wildly: “Oh, God! it is 
may believe Wraxall, 2 was the ejaculatio 
terly had been the unwilling tool of his so 1 
of the American colonists. 

While Lord North, the Parliament, 
desirous of ending the war, the King st 
pressed opinion, that it would be total ru 
give way in the struggle, seeing that a gre 
to “ moulder ” must be annihilated. 3 He 
to his post, and allowed the King’s spee< 
autumn session to be only slightly altere< 
ran as follows: 

No endeavours have been wanting on m 
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North and Germain began to whisper toge 
little placeman, Welbore Ellis, who was 
down his head to listen. At once Pitt exi 
until the unanimity is a little better restor 
the Nestor of the Treasury has reconciled t 
the Agamemnon and the Achilles of the A 
Little by little Lord North’s majority dw 
to a single vote on 22nd February 1782, w 
brought forward a motion for the termina 
the renewal of the motion five days later, 
scene of great excitement, declared against 
to 215. The Ministry, under pressure fro 
for a few days, and, on 8th March, ever 
censure by a majority of ten. 

Pitt, who was one of the tellers for the n 
the House, in the course of a fighting spe 
notable words: “ For myself, I could not e 
a new administration; but, were my doing 
reach, I would never accept a subordinat 
authority of Admiral Keppel, his neighbou 
said to have repented immediately of thi; 
have wished to rise and explain or mitigate 
must surely have been only momentary. ! 
was essentially methodical. His feelings, 
lightest jests, were always completely undei 
fore impossible to regard so important a sta 
whim of the moment, or to the exaggeratio 
or unskilful speaker is often guilty. Still 
that he seriously intended to explain away 
an action would have been wholly repugna 
characteristics—pride. The declaration w; 
come of his unwavering self-confidence and 
Ministry which could be formed must be si 
If so, his conduct was well suited to brin 
a time more opportune than the present, 
that a monarch so masterful and skilled in i 





national policy, which, while furthering t 
also made for the greatness of the Empi 
protests against the continuance of the wai 
voice, as Chatham had done, against a c 
the tie uniting the colonies to the motherl 
seem to us now unpractical in view of 
things. Certainly, if we may judge by the 
Pitt, he had overshot the limits of the < 
which his chief still observed. 

Nevertheless, the Chathamites, albeit a 
group, indeed scarcely a party, might now 
between the throne and the Whig magna 
King, during an interview with Shelburne, 
his dislike of Rockingham, proposed that £ 
a Cabinet with Rockingham as head, Shell 
mediary between the King and the Prim 
burne knew that he could not stand witho 
Whigs, the latter had their way at nearly '< 
most reluctantly consented not to veto An 
—a matter on which Rockingham stood 
personal matters, on which George III set 
succeeded. He refused to see Rockinghar 
Prime Minister; he insisted on keeping his 
low, as Chancellor, and he fought hard tc 
of the royal household unchanged; but, 
North, “the number I have saved is incr 
them was Lord Montagu, the governor of 
Horace Walpole dubbed the King’s spy on 
and the only man in whom he (George III 
The same sharp critic noted that the King 
success, the only artifice in which he had 
of sowing discord. He had openly showi 
Thurlow were his men in the Cabinet; ai 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said 
belonged partly to the King and partly t< 
very limited sense in which the Whigs wer 

the official Whiorq qoucrht the ennnnrf nf 
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did not speak on the subject, 
change, which in the circumst 
aroused in Ireland a storm of 
liament voted the sum of ;£ic 
For the present, then, the Irish 
cost of many difficulties in the 
About the same time, the clc 
over Britain's navy cleared aw 
which Rodney gained over tl 
Grasse near Dominica on 12I 
West Indian colonies and resl 
ocean. Equally fortunate was 
attack on Gibraltar by the Frer 
about the relief of the garrisor 
the prolonged and desperate 
seize the key of the Mediterrar 
The spirit of the nation rose 
burne brought forward a Bill fo 
came to little, probably beca 
George Gordon riots had arous 
it took effect in some quarters 
more important Volunteer Mo 
It is remarkable, as showing 
towards civil affairs, that he 
solely on the cause of Parliame 
this topic at a time of nation; 
action of another statesman a 1 
that, when Mr. Gladstone intrc 
he was warmly reproached b 
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lie then pointed out some of 
existing system. There were som 
ur absolutely possessed, by the Tr< 
was contested solely by a great 
inhabitants in their own right. Sc 
is the classical instance] had on 
towns, 

m the lofty possession of English f 
tight to bring their votes to market, 
other property, and no other stake in I 
|uier which they procure for their vot 
tl.in.-etims of all. So far from consult 
in the choice which they make, they 1 
pmciusn. . . . It is a fact pretty we' 
h.i<l ijm less than seven or eight me: 
un. ii'ii State in enmity with this com 
pi", no* a party of men to act for ther 
ne-inbrjti ot that 1 louse? 

Tilt then warned the Common: 
might soon he found to be as stre 
yjuwn with our growth, they hai 
F*»r years they had maintained . 
worked ruin to the Empire. Fit 
»»t his father on this great su 
to nalisfy the. longings now wi< 
kingdom, which must carry the 
HE speech was loudly cheered. 
Sheridan also seemed to carry tl 
fotmrr cases, the undercurrent < 
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second letter the young statesr 
that committee proposed to < 
their behalf. These facts and 
duced by Erskine during his d 
of sedition early in the Hilar 
highly effective and probably < 
sentence. The whole incident 
contrast between the earlier ; 
which was to be produced by 1 

Pitt did not speak during th 
which alone of all the reforn 
Parliament in 1782. They wei 
excluding all contractors from 
revenue officers, dealt a blow 
ruption. 2 By the other Act s 
about £yopoo a year, were sw 
influence against both measure 
by every means to defeat the fc 
the Economy Bill was shorn o 
by the action of Shelburne anc 

The difficulty of common 
cussion of a Bill for the reprej 
June). Pitt spoke in favour o 
Fox opposed it. This was the 
in opposite lobbies, though the 
intercourse between them. Tf 

Their relations were destin 
event which opened another p 
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Had Fox been satisfied with defendii 
the ground of disagreement with Shelb 
his relations to the Chathamites migfc 
But the attack on Pitt’s chief was so vi< 
rejoinders. General Conway defended 5 
of apostasy, and stated that it was 
George III of the need of recognizing 
American colonies; also that the differ 
and Fox on that point were merely difi 
Pitt expressed his regret at the resign ati 
it in the main to a dislike of Shelb 
policy. For himself, he said, he comj 
earl, and if he were called upon to serv 
ment was not yet confirmed) he woulc 
capacity and to the utmost of his pow< 
were further discounted by the fact th: 
did not resign their seats in the Cabin e 
On reviewing the action of Fox ai 
seems impossible to acquit him of the cl 
and bad temper. His charges against t 
respecting the details of the negotiatioi 
and America have been refuted, or a 
eminent authority. 2 Fox must have k 
that Shelburne had induced George ] 
dependence of the American colonies— 
highest order; and if on matters of deta 
him, and thought him insincere, medd 
to the King, it was his duty to remair 
friends so as to curb those tendencies. 
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valley of the Mississippi, 1 served soma 
British fury kindled by the War. The A 
long been discerned at Westminster, tl 
using them as pawns in their game fo 
British Empire; and their envoys resoh 
their engagement not to treat separal 
England. The preliminaries of peace, sig 
accorded to the young Commonwealth 
boundary on the west, and the larger pa 
the north, together with fishery rights 1 
these terms, including that of the inde; 
were provisional, taking effect whenever 
with France and Spain. 

The negotiations with France and Spa 
by the ill-will now existing between th 
the United States. The relief of the garri‘ 
Howe further disposed them to abate th< 
hand, they knew of the difficulties of the 
general desire of the nation for peace, 
in a complicated state at the end of the j 
from a statement of Shelburne that during 
from summoning Cabinet Councils in ordei 
Ministers had indeed differed sharply, 1 
whether Gibraltar should be handed back 
on that of the indemnity. The King ai 
have Porto Rico and West Florida in e 
Grafton preferred Porto Rico and Trini 
Keppel (probably also Pitt) objected to 
fortress which had been so stoutly held 
siege. 3 

Such was the state of affairs when, or 
ment reassembled. On the next day Pil 
which exposed him to a reprimand fi 
Shelburne. Fox pressed Ministers to de 
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meaning- of the provisional agreements made with tl 
commissioners was the unqualified recognition of the 
ence”; and it would form part of the treaty with th 
powers. 1 Here he overshot the mark. That recogniti< 
on the conclusion of treaties with France and Spain, 
therefore, sent him a rebuke through Shelburne, a 
ever, “It is no wonder that so young a man shoulc 
a slip.”—We cannot regret the occurrence, for it 
anxious Pitt was to have that great question settled 

In the ensuing debates Pitt sharply retorted on 
quoting from “ Hudibras,” had accused Ministers of 
King speak— 

As if hypocrisy and nonsense 

Had got the advowson of his conscience. 

The son of Chatham showed something of his 
reprobating the unseemly jeer of the speaker and d< 
he repelled the further charge of hypocrisy “wit! 
contempt.” A retort courteous, or humorous, wouli 
more in place after Burke’s raillery; but Pitt, thoi 
private, rarely used this gift in the House, probabl] 
wished to be taken seriously. In this he succeedet 
name he was leader of the House of Commons, 
keeping together a majority was extremely difficult; 
ing to Gibbon, the Ministry could command only 14c 
as many as 120 voted with Lord North, 90 with I 
drifted about as marketable flotsam. The situation b 
still late in the year, when rumours began to fly abo 
and Lord North were about to join their discorda: 
the overthrow of the Ministry. 

In these circumstances the Shelburne Cabinet r 
greatest possible service by holding on to office, 
pressed through the negotiations with France, Spain, < 
Ultimately, the preliminaries of peace were signed oi 
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On the other hand, they gave back to Br 
St Vincent, St. Kitts, Nevis, and Montsi 
islands of Miquelon and St Pierre en 
firmer footing in the Newfoundland fish 
back Senegal and Goree to France; wh 
conquered by us, were likewise restor 
largely than France. She retained her 
Florida and Minorca, and she acqui: 
recognizing the reconquest of the Bah 
Dutch ceded Negapatam but recovered ' 
ditions were ultimately ratified by tl 
(3rd September 1783). 

Terms so favourable could not have 1 
Court of Versailles felt the need of pea 
shattered finances. It was the shadow 
of 1789 which warned Louis XVI and ’ 
their adversary while they were in the 
theless, the Shelburne Ministry deserve 
making head against internal difficult^ 
which were far less burdensome than t 
by the Seven Years’ War. 

This is the light in which they are reg 
when the spoils of office rather than ] 
words and votes of members, the detail; 
welcome opportunity for undermining 1 
seemed to be in difficulties. The waver< 
those who were chafed by the overbea 
diplomacy of Shelburne, began to le; 
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was impossible to bring them in without him. It rem 
to seek help from the Foxites. Here the bitter pe 
between Shelburne and Fox complicated the situa 
both for Shelburne, Fox, and Pitt. But before the fig 
Parliament on the burning topic of the hour, Pitt made 
to bring in Fox (nth February). He acted with th< 
Shelburne and with the knowledge, and probably tt 
permission, of the King. 

Few private interviews have been more import; 
depended the fortunes of the Ministry, and to som 
the Empire. If it succeeded, the terms of peace wer 
pass through Parliament. An alliance would also 
between two political groups which had almost the 
and were held apart only by the personal pique of tl 
A union of the best elements of the Whigs and the C 
would tend to curb the power of the King, maintain 
of the flag, and secure the passage of much-needed re 
defeat, or at least the postponement, of these sa! 
must necessarily result from persistence in the mis< 
For the two men themselves that interview was fi 
grave issues. The repulse of the natural affinities 
to doom one of them to an unnatural alliance or 
opposition. 

It must have been with a keen sense of the imporl 
crisis that these able men faced one another. The in 
soon over. Pitt stated to Fox the object of his visit; 
the Whig leader asked whether it was proposed that 
burne should remain First Lord of the Treasur; 
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the man whom for thirteen years he had 
ment of corruption and tyranny. They a 

that nothing more was required to be done in 
the Crown by economical reform, and that 
every man should follow his own opinion. M 
the King should not be suffered to be his o 
replied: “If you mean there should not be 
ments, I agree with you. I think it a very ba 
be one man, or a Cabinet, to govern the 
measure. Government by departments was r 
found it so, and had not vigour and resolution 
Kang ought to be treated with all sort of resp- 
appearance of power is all that a King of this ( 

They then began to consider the question 
offices, and finally decided to oppose the i 
the King expressing thankfulness at the j 
Thus was formed the famous, or infam 
With the policy of reducing the governir 
it is impossible not to feel much symp: 
hitherto governed England without mi 
except from Chatham and Rockingham, 
obstinacy were the chief causes of the A 
now know that during four years he ha< 
that work, despite his remonstrances. But i 
the new alliance to the public. A shiver ( 
the nation when it transpired that Fox hi 
the man whom he had threatened to impc 
sion was never to die away. 








enmities without thr pubhr jip|>tuhatiun; nor will I hr qu 
rust off in tlir birr ul this House t>y one virtuous ami timuM 
These* Sir, thr .sober and durable triumphs of ro*tst»n over 
profligate itunjfiintrnfirs of {arty violence; these, Sir, 
triumph*. t*l vistitr uvn an t r a* itsrlj, shall In* mine, nui 
present situation hut through every future condition ut my ii 
which no length ot turn* shall dimmish, whtrh no rhangt 
shall sully. 

Hr thru showed that 4 continuance of war wnuli 
{mil ami lead to national bankrupU y ; tin 

writ’ not, 4‘* 4t thr rut! of thr Srvru Years' Wat’, ub 
trims »»f j»ra<e, ami that those now proposed were a 


as count Ik* rxjm ted. II wr hat! erdrd Morula, wr ti 
thr Bahamas aiul 1‘rovidem r, While* lodiiff “boh. 
Luria, wr rri uvrinl Grenada, Dominica, St, Kitts, 
Montserrat. In Africa wr should onre mom hoht J 
thr lm»t and healthiest settlement. Thr Urn of U 
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Descending to the lower levels of part) 
his opponents were aiming their shafts, n< 
the Earl of Shelburne. Their unnatural 
about by personal spite; and, he added v 
“If this ill-omened marriage is not alrea 
a just and lawful impediment, and, in t 
safety, I here forbid the banns.” Finally, 
well to the cares of office, he vindicated ! 
by the traditions of Chatham, and he app 
to the nation at large in this noble peron 

You may take from me, Sir, the privileges i 
but you cannot, and you shall not, take fror 
warm regards for the prosperity of Great Bril 
honour, the happiness, the pride of my life, 
alone can extinguish. And, with this consolati 
and the loss of fortune, though I affect not t 
soon shall be able to forget: 

Laudo manentem. Si celeres q 

Pennas, resigno quae dedit 

. . . probamc 

Pauperiem sine dote quaero . 1 

A member of the House relates that whe: 
—“ et mea virtute me involvo ”—he paus 
his handkerchief across his lips, and then, 
slight embarrassment, gave the final 
effect. 

The whole speech aroused an interest a 
since the time of Chatham’s mighty < 
plimented the young Chancellor on h 
which had so deeply affected every merr 
stated that, though he himself was the o 

of Shelburne, Pitt framed a Bill for regulating i 
with the United States. It was sharply critic 
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had listened to that thunder with astonishment and d 
then asserted that better terms might have been gair 
ally from the Americans, and declared his belief th 
Coalition would greatly benefit the country. The P 
majority of seventeen decided for North and against 
In the Lords, Shelburne had a majority of thirtee 
victory of North and Fox in the Commons led him 
resign office on 24th February 1783. In this honoural 
ended Pitt’s first tenure of office. 


CHAPTER V 

THE COALITIi 

Of all the public characters of this devoted 
cepted) there is not a man who has, or who dese: 
—Romilly 21 st March 1783. 

I N politics, as in war, victories somet 
disastrous than defeats. When triu 
into ever increasing difficulties, he ma; 
good fortune; while, on the other ha 
opponents may lessen their responsibilitie 
to concentrate, double the strength of th 
Such was the case with Fox and Pitt, 
former was seen by discerning friends tc 
He owed it to an unprincipled alliance, a 
the support of public opinion. Pitt, < 
gloriously, fighting strenuously for term 
nature of things, his successors could 1 
Accordingly, events worked for him a 
Only a well organized party can resis' 
parliamentary strife; and it lay in the na 
of place and pension—to say nothing c 
should sunder these hungry and unprinc 
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It .seems probable that the credit of advising the t 
Pitt as the new Prime Minister rests with Shelburne, t 
the idea did nut originate with Henry 1 Hindus, a*. he at 
claimed; for on Monday morning, ~*.|th February tyH3, 
wrote to Shelburne as lollmvs: 

Mv Dear Loro, 

I cannot refrain from troubling your Lordship with a 
upon a subject of the most serious uttpor tuner; am! the 
ground of my addressing you arises hum the words which droj 
you yesterday morning relative to Mr. Pitt. I did not pay mt 
tion to them when ymt uttered them, but I have revolved then 
and candidly in the course ot the day yesterday, and I e 
satisfied my own mind that, ymmg as he is, the up|toinmtrut 
the Government of the country is the only step that * an be tal 
present moment attended with the most distant chatter of 1 
the Government of this country, . . . He is prtfrctly nrv 
against whom no upjm ,jtmn *ott arise rv ept what toay hr 
from the desperation uf that lately allied fa* lion, who h l an 
will likewise gradually do Inn- hll at last st wdl * on-us! *ody o! 
lent aristoeratieul hand whu assume to themsehr. tie- poo, 
appointing the rulers of the kingdom, I n-prai «t ag.on that I a 
the experiment will rot* * red ${ 11*•# Majesty wdl try n 1 

Hr "o- v 1 1 

The King warmly wrh omed Khelbwnr'-* suggest! 
for Pitt, and urged him to form a Mint-dry «*n bis «*w 
The ymmg statesman, far from *>m rumbing f«* the gi. 
the moment, at once foresaw the diffh ulties <4 the prop 
requested time for retie* lion Lunda•* sat up w ith him 
that night, going through the names of members of tb 
and calculating the t ham es of arlriptate sujuwn t In 
which Pitt wrote to bis mother «*n the i^th, he sjo-ak 
question as turning on that of mtmlw-rs tn the House 
next day ami the nooning <4 the ,‘*th he srrmnl 1 
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of that contest of wills which only 
King strove hard to gain for his se: 
who stood between him and the ne 
young Minister with every possible ; 

Nothing [so the King wrote to Shelbi 
to depart from the ground he took, tl 
certainty of a majority in the House < 
undertake the task; for that it would be 
if attempted; all I could obtain was 1 
as fixed a declaration that, if he canr 
certainty, he shall decline. 1 

We could wish to know more a 
follow the mental wrestling of the 
barrister. Rarely, except perhaps frc 
met with so firm a resolve not to 
reasonably infer that the reluctance 
King sprang from a deep fund of 
Minister by sufferance of North- 
Further, why should he take up that 
Sovereign whom he knew to be the 
difficulties? Was it not better that 
tool should unravel the tangle of tb 
and Fox for the present commande 
they must govern, as long as they cc 
of varied kinds, therefore, must have 
though he promised the King to c 
be sure that his resolve was virtually 

Other names were then mooted, 
Pitt and Karl Temnle: but. as Geoi 
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whole month, nothing bent the King’s purpose. It 
that he was seeking to sow discord among his oppon 
this he failed. Finally the Coalition succeeded in im 
nominee, the Duke of Portland, on the King; but, £ 
insisted that his “ friend,” Lord Thurlow, should conti 
Lord Chancellor, the duke and his backers broke off th< 
tions (18th to 20th March). At once the King sent f 
the following curt note—the first in his long corres 
with him. 2 

Queen's House, March 
Mr. Pitt, I desire you will come here immediately. 


Once more, then, the King made his offer to the you 
man. For five days he sought to bend that stubborn w 
the needs of the public service and his own resolve 
admit the Duke of Portland and North after their tre 
him. But on 25th March Pitt politely, but most firmly 
on the same grounds as before. The King thereupon 
himself much hurt at his refusal to stand forth aga 
most daring and unprincipled faction that the anna 
kingdom ever produced.” 3 Once more he talked of r 
Hanover and leaving to the Coalition the task of \ 
Great Britain. But on mentioning this scheme to 
headed counsellor, Lord Thurlow, he is said to have 
the illuminating advice that the journey to Hanover 
enough; but the example of James II’s travels abroad t 
the conclusion that the return journey was more diflic 
story is ben trovato ; but we may doubt whether even ' 
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would cure the present evils. On £ 
with the relic of Shelburne’s Minist 
the 2nd of April the new Ministers 1 
that function declared that he foresa 
Ministry; for when Fox came up for 
turned back his ears and eyes just 
when the tailor he had determined to 
The observer augured well. Fox 
saddle, and Pitt’s determination to sta 
their future careers and the course ol 
the man who knows, not only when 
but also how to bide his time. Thi 
Epaminondas; ofFabius Maximus, ( 
in ancient history; of Louis XI, El 
of Orange, Talleyrand, and even of 1 
proofs of the power inherent in far-s< 
refusal of power in the spring of 17 
leon’s prudent reserve in the French 
1 797-8, based as it was on his de 
October 1797: “It is only with pi 
dexterity that obstacles are surmo 
attained. ... I see no impossibility 
of a few years, those splendid resul 
enthusiastic imagination catches a 
tremely cool, persevering and posit 
Pitt’s great speech of 21st February 
imaginative gifts and ambition of j 
office, owing to the stubborn facts of 
of those cool and calculating instir 
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held to have betrayed his Whig principles; and his o 
astic constituents at Westminster, at his re-election 
a hearing, shouting him down several times. The 
North, the reviled, seemed incredibly base and un 
the rest, Lord John Cavendish (dubbed by Selwyn “ 
canary-bird”) took Pitt’s place at the Exchequer; 
mont became President of the Council, the Earl 
Lord Privy Seal; and Keppel returned to the Adrr 
foregoing formed the Cabinet. As the King was fc 
with his man, Thurlow, the Lord Chancellor’s sea 
commission, Lord Loughborough (formerly Mr. Wi 
man apt at betrayal) becoming first commissioner. 
Sheridan were rewarded with the subordinate posts 
ter of the Forces and Secretary to the Treasury 
Whig members were in the ascendant, though N 
predominated in the House of Commons. Temple 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, which went, after an 
ing delay, to one of Fox’s boon companions at Br 
Northington. 1 

Wilberforce, with his usual power of hitting off 
declared that the Fox-North Coalition inherited tt 
its progenitors, the violence of Fox and the corrupti 
This was the general opinion. As for George I] 
against this unnatural union. He could not mentior 
without falling into the flurried incoherent kind o 
afterwards marked the on-coming of attacks of lum 
hatred of Fox, as the man who led astray the Prir 
into the equally odious paths of gambling and 
position, fed the King’s animosity against the \ 
as the foe of the constitution. But the vials of his 
poured forth on North, for his betrayal of the roya 
lavished on him for a decade. On 1st April, George 1 
Temple that he hoped the nation’s eyes would soon 
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thr greetl of the Coalition was : 
inn arm* piquant in the extreme. A 
Ml nation must have helped, in Pii 
fwnntment of retiring from office, 
east. Wilber force’s journal shows 
ami a joyous visitor to Wimbledt 
spring-sowing of the flower-beds 
hagmrnts of Ryder's opera hat. ( 
i Uhrr and more practical fruit 
rfh*1 t*i for Parliamentary Reform, c 
tt.i ■* by the alliance of Whigs and 
At ting not as a partisan (for, just 
t< iturtl ihr House that he belong 
motion on 7th May for the Rc 
• « t .r.ii «n 1 .omlnn and Kent seen 
inotiou, and the approaches to 
g .dirties wen* thronged by petitio 
lirrh'-Utef. of Kent, the househoh 
the elet tor, of Westminster (the 
gira! numbers to give weight to th 
noted that Kent and Essex had, 
t n| t otmties) in favour of Refc 
lit due course Pitt rose to bri 
that thr disasters of the past y 
|-r< *|4r " to turn their eyes imvarc 
* r ol the evil. No one could 1 
isi the t oustitution was the sec 
,-Vltnl oil thr House of t'omnru 
ll jiit |d.m*. had been proposed, 
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to every man, and the .scheme was “ a mere speculativ 
that may be good in theory but which it would be 
chimerical to endeavour to reduce to practice.” 
should be noted. For they refute the slander that 1 
from the cause of Reform in and after 1790, when 
on the Jacobin theory of universal suffrage, which h 
repudiated. 

Pitt’s second proposal of Reform was to abolish 
boroughs." lie confessed that they were “deformi 
system, but he felt that they could not be removed 
dangering the whole pile. The third proposal seem 
better, namely, to add a number of members for the 
the metropolis. lie summed up his contentions In t 
tions: (1) for the prevention of bribery and undue 
elections; (2) the disfranchisement of boroughs whe 
was proven ; (3) an addition to members of countit 
metropolis. The details of these proposals were to 
in a Bill, if the Resolutions were carried. They met 
from Fox, while their very limited character, whi 
ridiculed, commended them to 1 Hindus and Thom 
previously had opposed Reform. 1 As a pledge of 1 
Thomas Pitt offered to surrender his rights over the 
ary borough of Old Sarum. 

All was of no avail. North, Colonel Luttroll, Lo 
and others declaimed against any change in the {, 
stitution. The House by a majority of one hundre 
four reprobated the dangerous spirit of innovatior 
abroad. Doubtless the demoralization of the Whigs 
inevitable. Pitt himself spoke with less than his usi 

..1 ii... ..1.. r_ a!.!. ... . r_ ..u.. 



office received a salary of £250 a year, b 
in gifts, and other clerks in the same pi 
of the Post Office raised his salary of i 
by a 2-1 per cent, charge on all packet 
method of redress. The expense of si 
Lord North during his term at the Tre 
one item being £340 for whip-cord! B 
hoped to save the nation £40,000 a 
rendered remarkable by a speech from 
was smarting under the censure of the I 
dishonest officials, and had betrayed 
of his nature by drearily ranting until 
pulled him to his seat lie now rallied 
little perquisites of little men in little 
the greatest abuses to exist in the of] 
seemed to have that nice olfactory nc 
ball of horsedung a thousand miles 
affected by the stench of a dunghill 1 
Burke, however, failed to substantiate t 
odorous simile. The measure passed 
perish in the Lords. Keppel denied th; 
at the Admiralty; the Duke of P01 
reforms would cost as much as the 
declared that they would be highly i 
fate befell a measure, which Pitt warml; 
expenses at elections. 

In his speech on Lord John Cavendi 
a practical knowledge of finance which 
to expose the weak points of his succ< 


further pointed out the best means for 
most favourable terms. 11 is renutation 





already so strained that the Ministry—“ my son’s M 
King sometimes called it—must have known the qu 
thorny. The tastes of George III being as frugal as 
son were extravagant, a clear understanding wit 
seemed the first essential to a settlement Yet Fox ; 
porters in the Cabinet prevailed on the other Mini 
reluctantly, to allot the sum of .£100,000 a year to the 
that, too, without consulting the King. According 
Walpole, the proposal came to light during a casual < 
between the King and the Duke of Portland on 1 itl 
account given in the “ Fox Memorials ” seems, how< 
vict George III of inconsistency. 1 In any case, he 
claimed against the proposal, as showing that Minis 
their professions of economy, M were ready to sacrific 
interests to the wishes of an ill-advised young man ”; 
his readiness to allow the Prince ,£50,000 a year fr< 
List, so as not to burden the public. This was the s 
himself had received as Prince of Wales; and he 
ground in proposing to support his bachelor sun t 
allowance. 

This was the mine sprung upon the Ministry on 1 
promised to end their existence; and Fox believ 
King would seize the opportunity to dismiss Minist 
Parliament, and appeal to the country on the cry 1 
paternal authority, and no mischief-making betweer 
son. Doubtless he would have done so but for the 
compliance of the Prince of Wales with his express 
an act of submission due less to the fdial devotion e 


than to his desire to save his favourite from a erushi 


Prince of Wales’s debts, and ever 
in no small measure from the ba* 
of June 1783. 

The King, also, as we can n*w 
Dropmore Papers have thrown mi 
affairs more closely than ever in 5 
for the Pitts and Grenvilles, Hut 
prudence. He was resolved not to . 
another. If Pitt came in, it nurd 
Crown. George saw Temple aitf s 
of State at Dublin Castle, am! - 
Pitt as to their ideas* on a futmr 3 

There was one grave object n as 
Reform. Seeing that the Cnahis- 
this subject, the King ‘.trove to n 
the part of its successor. Hr tiers 
bargainer, Thuriow, to %rr Pit! 
The ex-Lord Chancellor invite*I h 
on 19th July, five days after tls- 
very wary in his overture'., ,»«♦! 
that he had a very good meal, Imt 
was profuse in hints and innurn*! 
real value. First he depicted thr 
favourable to the King, who fi fcS ,l * 
he admitted the Foxite*. to 
perhaps he would become maun $!<• 
to add that Hi at whk irti 1 ...1.1, 
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we sought. But that if they did, and we could form a permar 
consistent with our principles, and on public ground, we 
decline it. 1 reminded him how much I was personally 
Parliamentary Reform on the principles I had publicly expk 
I should support on every seasonable occasion. I treated a 
question any idea of measures being taken to extend [Crowr 
though such means as are fairly in the hands of Minister 
doubtedly be to be exerted. And I said that I wished those 
1 might act, and the King (if he called upon me) to be fully 
the grounds on which I should necessarily proceed. . . , l 

This is a declaration of the highest importance. I 
was not very explicit, Pitt certainly was; and it is cl 
fathomed the intentions of George III. They were, 
use the present unsatisfactory state of things as an i 
to a patriotic and ambitious young man to coir 
as a " King's friend," taking up the place which Noi 
tion had left vacant. Shelving the problem of Par 
Reform, Pitt was to govern for the King and by mt 
influence. The young statesman saw the snare;, skilfi 
it, and let it be understood that, if he took office, he w 
in on his own terms, not on those of the King. F 
alliance of the Grenvilles, and all who detested th< 
Ministry, he needed not to supplicate the royal fav 
more he would bide his time, until the King sued for 1 
Temple in his reply warmly commended his sound 
honourable, conduct, acknowledging that Pitt was 
Reform, so long as there was any chance of success. 

A time of skilful balancing now ensued. The 
appointed at Pitt's independent attitude, took Temp 
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as much to Thurlow, who passed it on 
news was well known when Pitt went 
for sea-bathing in August. 1 

Other causes, however, besides the ; 
to postpone the crisis. The Cabinet, f 
was in no haste to sign the definitiv 
the interval of uncertainty to be some 
in office. There was also some hope tha 
intent as she was on plans against Turk 
and thus end our isolation. 2 Thus tb 
England, as well as the changing ambi 
to postpone the final settlement; but 1 
signed on 3rd September at Versailles, 
from the preliminaries which Minister 
so violently attacked. Apart from a st: 
ing of British property in the ceded 
better definition of our rights in the 
material change. The American L03 
Burke had so passionately pleaded, we 
as in the preliminary treaty. The 1 
months of bargaining secured no bett 
Spain than Shelburne had arranged, 
blamed their predecessors for failini 
agreement with the United States, no 1 
failure. Finally, the Preliminaries 
2nd September, showed that Fox, wt 
claimed against the expected retroces 
Dutch, now consented to it. Negapat; 
post, was retained. 

These actions exposed Ministers t 
consistency in ratifying conditions of 
had inveighed in unmeasured terms, 
rallied them on this topic, and then, s 
of partisan warfare, to the heights o: 

littprpd wnrrlc:- 
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tions. As a result they were 
through the London bankei 
to a grocer, whom they foun 
raisins. Somewhat crestfalk 
to their inn. Not for ten < 
intendant of Reims, and th 
Grace was by no means an 
in Wilberforce’s letters as 
age, who played billiards li 
also met an Abb£ de Lagea 
used to entertain them by v 
To him, early in their acq 
that there, in the middle of 
that was even tolerable. T] 
at his house with the best 
hours of breezy talk. 

Pitt, so we learn from Wi 
visitors on these occasions, 
but music,” readily caught t 
he soon conversed with ease 
mots are preserved by Wi] 
inquiry about his opinion 
“ Sir, you have no politica 
affairs, you have more tha 
durability of the English c 
" The part of our constitut 
rogative of the King and tl 
None of Pitt’s sayings is n 
it was long before the storm 
the British monarch had 
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mercial and colonizing power. Strong in 
and Spain, with her friendship courted 
Prussia, Sweden, and Holland—at times b 
—France seemed to be high above the re 
The prestige of the monarchy was as yet 
of the Diamond Necklace. The factious 
ments had scarcely begun; and the days 
at Fontainebleau must have realized tho; 
beauty in which Burke has enshrined IV 
tering like the morning star, full of life a 

By her side at Court and in the huntin 
opposite, her husband. What the friends 
in hunting attire is shown by Wilbe 
strange figure in immense boots.” Whe 
them is doubtful, for his words were evei 
bade his conversing much with foreigner 
her usual vivacity and wit, rallied them 
grocer, at Reims. The courtiers often c 
Wilberforce recalls), “ and he behaved \a 
he was sometimes a little bored when th 
Parliamentary Reform.” At Fontainebl< 
at dinner in company with the Ameri 
Again we long to know of the converse 
men. Only one scrap survives, namely, 
Frenchman, whom his admirers term' 
worlds,” that his principles were too dem 
the tempest burst upon Western Euri 
apparent. 

Necker, the Minister who in 1789 aspi 
and control the storm, was desirous of 
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to the; care of a husband who had made for himself a gt 
also could have wished for a son-in-law to whose care I cm 
your poor father, and who would feel the full weight o 
You were not disposed to give me this satisfaction. Well 
forgiven.* 

Clearly the match was to have been of an eleemos 
acter; and all who re joke in the eager exuberance t 
Mine, de Stael cannot be surprised at her refusal, t 
young girl, to Ixtcotne a testamentary asset in the 
father. Whether her repugnance at the idea was furth 
by seeing Pitt in one of his M bored" moods, we dc 
Indeed it is uncertain whether they ever met. If wt 
from the sketch of Pitt written by Wilberforce in iHi 
was mooted in the frigid bargaining manner usual i 
parents. Horace Walpole, a dose friend of M. Neck< 
to Lord Camden, who thereupon passed it on to V 
Neckers had so much respect for him that, if he 
hand of their daughter, he would not he refused - - by 
What would have happened when Mile, Neck cl¬ 
ashed must he left to the imagination.'* 1 

From the charms of the French Court and tht 
matrimonial schemes Pitt was suddenly called awaj 
messenger hade him return at once to London. V 
all along hoped now came to pass. The King's d 
Ministers had overcome all other feelings, and he n> 
to Pitt to free him from the toils of the Coalition, 
spent twenty-four hours in a carriage, then suffere 
miseries of a Channel passage, and reached Lone 
October. 


all her evils. “What! (exclaimec 
throw off our Parliament and y< 
haps, was the almost complete 
political situation. The same rat 
noted that no one, except intere; 


was in, or out of, office. IIis wo 


Our levity is unlike that’ of the P 
jest, an epigram, or a ballad. We a 
remember nothing for a moment. 1 
, . . Can the people be much attach 


In my own opinion we have no pus 
are not so bad as most great nation* 
no excessive vices, no raging animo 


The passage is interesting ii 
dubbed us fickle and alleged ou 
Addison in one of his essays rej 
fcctly natural early in the, eight' 
Walpole's criticism is remarkab 


s, as it w 
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state here that the East India Company was in a deplc 
condition, mainly owing* to the war with Ilyder Ali and tl 
subordination and rapacity of the Company’s servants, whic 
to abuses degrading to Britain and oppressive to the nati 
India. According to the terms of North’s Regulating / 
1773, Parliament had the right of intervention in all m 
of high policy; but in one important question the Cornpan 
set its behests at naught. In April 1782 a vote of censur 
passed on the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, an< 
Company was requested to recall him. The Court of I)ir 
issued an order to this effect; but the Court of ProprieU 
versed their decision, and Hastings was left in a positioi 
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creditors in Europe. 1 Their printed rej 
laid stress on the heavy charge involv 
“which the wisdom of the nation has 
in other parts of the world.” It also 
^260,687, the charge incurred by the C 
ance of French prisoners in the Seven Y 
further stated that, if Government w 
tensive smuggling in tea (an article 
valuable of the monopolies of the Con 
the amount would be sold by legitir 
should be borne in mind, as the Compa 
a conviction that the attack of Fox we 
In the rest of his speech Fox detaile 
ing drastic changes in India, and e: 
separating administrative affairs from 
Many authorities claimed that the te 
belonged in reality to the Crown; oth< 
one point all must agree, that the Crov 
with “ a remote and difficult trade.” 1 
form “ a mixed system of governmer 
complexion of our interests in India.” 
he proposed to establish a Board of sev 
ated by Parliament, for three or five ] 
term finally suggested—having full p< 
miss officers in India, and complete 
ment. The Board was to sit in Londo 
Parliament,” and the minutes of its me 
inspection by Parliament. If this e 
proposed that in future the King sh 

_■ *_ _ 3 1 . -___ 
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ance of presents by the Company’s servants in Indi 
source of corruption and oppression—would be strictl 
Fox admitted that the private influence of the Cro 
its worst days, was nothing compared with that ' 
India Company, and wisely abstained for the pi 
naming the seven commissioners whom he proposed 

Here was the weak point of an otherwise excelle 
and Pitt, towards whom all eyes were directed, faste 
While admitting the urgent need of reform, he def 
abrogation of all the charters and privileges of an ai 
pany under the plea of necessity. “Is not necessil 
“the plea of every illegal exertion of power? Is not r 
pretence of every usurpation? Necessity is the a 
tyrants: it is the creed of slaves.” Further, what 
result if that formidable political weapon, the patrc 
Company, were transferred to the Ministers then in 
finally to the Crown? On the one side it would 
grossest corruption, on the other, to despotism. 2 

Pitt, it will be seen, opposed the measure owing to 
but inevitable consequences which it would entail in 
state of affairs then existing in Parliament, where i 
some Coalition held together only with the aim of < 
spoils of office and even richer booty in the future. 3 
sion of the enormous patronage of the India Comj 
up golden vistas that fired the imaginations even 
squires who trooped after Lord North. As for th< 
followers of Fox, they were jubilant at prospects whi 


Fletcher, and Robert Gregory. In Lor 
were his son, Colonel North, Viscount L 
Elliot. 

The appointment of seven pronouncei 
of almost unbounded responsibility wi 
itself the Bill contained many excellent 
ence of governing power from the Cm 
conjunction with the Crown, on terms 
the latter, was a bold step; but much coi 
certainly overshot the limits of fair crit 
If Fox and North had chosen the sev 
from among all three parties, the mou 
have been stopped. Now, however, the 
measure justified the most vehement stri 
was poured on the Bill. Two caricatt 
very wide circulation, probably at the e: 
Company. One represented Fox as 5 
ruins of the East India House; the sec 
became Pitt’s man and received a smal 

Fox as Carlo Khan riding into Delhi or 

face of Lord North, and preceded by Hi 

Pitt wrote privately to the Governor < 
ing that its prestige would be enham 
creditors could be arranged and a dec la 
that they would allow ample time foi 
claims. 1 But caricatures, suggestions, a 
less. The same facts which discredited 
whetted the eagerness of the ministerial 
At the second reading Pitt briskly rene 
now had the support of William Gren 
speech, which lacked “ the commandinj 
all the captivating rotundity and splent 
but equalled it in argumentative powt 
and Scott (the future Lord Eldon), rei 
all was in vain. Burke, in a majestic 
the Bill would save India from manifolc 

with righteous indignation. 8 But materia 
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plex and far-reaching measure through the Commons b 
majority of 208 votes to 102 (3rd December). 

This was a heavy blow to the Opposition, especially 
who had said that he would fight the whole Bill, clause b 
Horace Walpole wrote two days later that Pitt had sit 
the contest, but that the check would do him good, da 
he had been by his premature fame. Walpole also remar 
while excelling Chatham in logical power, the son had n 
firmness and perseverance. Readers of those charmin 
will note with some amusement that in the middle of 
month, Walpole wrote that nothing but obstinacy p 
Pitt resigning his post as Prime Minister. After that 
gave up the rdle of political prophet. 

For now there occurred a series of events which taught 
to wiseacres. The King intervened in a surprising mar 
the House of Lords influence from above was sudden! 
against the interests of the nether world. George III 1 
been awaiting a fit opportunity for tripping up the hated ] 
A few weeks before, he had covered Fox and North witl 
in front of the whole Court. Acting on the first rumor 
death of Sir ICyre Conte in India, they had proffered <1 
that his ribbon of the Order of the Bath should go to 
and believed that they had secured the granted assei 
Sovereign. The aspirant therefore appeared at the nc 
at St. James’s Palace with the officers of the Order; 
King, affecting great surprise at the unseemly hast 
ministers in acting on unofficial information, refused t 
the ribbon, repulsed their entreaties, and postponed the ce 

George was now to taste the sweets of revenge in 

mnpp I’Knn T He P'mi f 1 tnfrtr uina T'tirl TV»m 
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—and this is an interesting point in our coi 
that the exercise of the royal veto on the . 
both Houses, would be a “ violent ” step. 1 . 
secretly and indirectly through the Lords. 

In order to exert pressure in the most d: 
card was written (probably in the King’s ] 
His Majesty allowed Earl Temple to say th 
the India Bill was not only not his friend 
sidered by him as an enemy; and if these v 
enough, Earl Temple might use whatever \ 
stronger and more to the purpose.” 2 A] 
Temple set to work to whittle down the . 
His success was startling and complete, 
the spoils of the Indies paled under the 1 
royal displeasure. The fear of losing all ch 
at home, whether titular or material, ser 
trimmers trooping over to the Opposition 
success of which seemed assured, was throi 
ember by a majority of nineteen. On the 
ordered Lord North and Fox to send in th 
their Under-Secretaries, “as a personal in 
sion would be disagreeable to him.” Fie 
at once to Temple, who on the day follow 
other Ministers their dismissal from office 
19th December, the King sent for Pitt and 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of thi 

Thus it was that Pitt became Prime Mink 
his twenty-fifth year. His acceptance of c 
use of the royal prerogative is an action tl 
defence. There can be no doubt that George 
by seeking in an underhand way to influ< 
Peers. The assertion of Earl Stanhope th 
involve the infraction of any specific rul 
will not pass muster. As was ably point 
in the Commons on 17th December, th 


doubtedly an infraction of the liberties of Parliai 


contravenes the spirit of the ninth clause of the H 
which stipulates for complete freedom of debate a 
Parliament. 

The attitude of Pitt towards tin's question durin 
of 17th December in the Commons is noteworthy, 
attempt to defend such a use of the royal prerog 
then first reported: he asserted, no doubt with peri 
that the report was an idle rumour, of which the 
take no cognizance. The House did not share 
Swayed by a vehement speech of Fox, who declai 
the “ infernal spirit of intrigue" ever present in 


liower, members decided by a majority of nearly 
that to report the opinion, or pretended opinion, of 
any Bill under discussion in Parliament, was a hi| 
misdemeanour, subversive of the constitution, 1 
It was in face of these resolutions that Pitt, on lyi 
took office. If he looked solely to Parliament, his 
hopeless. Confronting him was a hostile majnri 
under a great disappointment, and threatening h 


stitution. On hearing the news of Ins acceptance 
members of the Coalition burst into loud laughter, 
trooped over to the Opposition benches. Scared 
conceal their mirth during the ensuing debates; 



nmeuuue ccup.M’ 
;>peal from a disc 
;on was justified i 
he people’s will 
,ys looked on th< 
:h the farms of th 
:)irit. He knew t 
,ed " that scaiula 
itiun seemed mt 
ted solelv their 


The importance of the events of I7th-22nd Dec 
can scarcely be overrated. In a personal sense the> 


Burke, and many lesser men. In constitutional his 
afterwards appear, they brought about the develop 


in their modern forms. The happy ending of the c 


the snip oi btate to re? 
though many of her cr 
her as well nigh a cast 
Pitt’s action in those cl 
emergency; and at sucl 
man to take the helm, r 
his forwardness. Pitt hr 
he and he alone could 
mankind has applaudet 

1756, and the determination of his youthful sou in 
dark days at the close 
pliable man would have been a crime, is one of the 
to fame of William Pitt the Younger. 


CHAPT 

THE STRUGGI 


With tears as sovereign 
That thou, my brother, n 
In top of all design, my i 
Friend and companion ii 
The arm of mine own be 
Where mine his thought 
Unreconciliable, should 
Our equalness to this. 

Sh 

T HE first difficulty which 
Minister was of a persor 
December, his cousin, Earl T 
forthwith retired to his domaii 
This event seemed to presage t 
tration, which the action of th< 
to being. So assured was F< 
Temple’s resignation to cowar 
because the inevitable fall of i 
plained away by the action of 1 
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owing to the loss of his letters in these importan 
we know from the. Buckingham Papers that he. v 
with political life and had claimed the: award of soi 
a sign of the King’s approval of his services in Irel 
abrupt dismissal by Fox and North. The proud 
nobleman doubtless entered into the plan for the 
those enemies, in the hope of benefiting the StaU 
the crown on his own career. Rumour had alread 


him the Dukedom of Buckingham, and in this ci 
jade truthfully voiced his desires. 1 

The prominent part which he had played in the 
doubtless led him to insist on some high honou 
nature of the claim and its reception by Pitt we k 
for he loyally maintained silence as to the cause o 
but the Earl’s letter of 29th December to Pitt breath 
resentment in every line. It is the peevish outpou 
appointed man, who saw his prolttys in Ireland n 
his own wishes slighted.’ 1 

The question arises —why did not Pitt press the 
cousin? 11 is services in Ireland had been valuable 
the Prime Minister very largely owed his present j 
answer would seem to be that Pitt soon found 1 
as to his objectionable use of the King's name 
rejected the rumour to that effect, and it is const 




honours. 


My dkar Lord, 

Your Lordship will receive from Lord 
tion of Ilis Majesty’s having given orders fu: 
your Lordship the rank of Marquis. In ad 
Majesty’s favour, I have great satisfaction in 
your Lordship that, if His Majesty should 
determination, of not giving the rank of Duk 
it is Ilis gracious intention to include your 
motion. I need not add how happy I am in > 
on this occasion, nor how truly I am at all ti 

My dear Lore 
Your most affectionate 


Turning from this personal matter, wl 
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he found it desirable to pursue towards the Karl of Shclb 
long the official leader of the Chathamitos. lie did not im 
him in his Ministry, partly, perhaps, from a feeling of del 
at asking his former chief to serve under him, but mainly 
a conviction that his unpopularity would needlessly bur tie 
labouring ship of State. To Ortle he expressed his deep ot 
tions to the Karl, but lamented his inability to leave out of < 
“the absolute influence of prejudice” against him. lie die 
even consult Shelburne as to the choice of coadjutors; am 
Karl let it be known that he would have no connection wit 
new men, “ lest he should injure them.”' Pitt also susti 
several direct rebuffs. Though, on 19th December, he set 
obsequious request to the Duke of Grafton to strengthe 
hands by accepting the Privy Seal, that nobleman decli 
Camden was equally coy; and, strangest of all, his own bre 
in-law, Mahon, would not come forward. We can detect a 


of anxiety in the following letter of Pitt to Lord Sack 
formerly Germain, which 1 have discovered in the Pitt Pi 
(No. 102): 

JW. 2(j, 1 ; 

My Loud, 

In the arduous .situation in which His Majesty has eondeset 
to command my services at this important juncture, I am neeef 
anxious to obtain the honor of a support and assistance so import! 
your Dirdship’s. I flatter myself Mr. Herbert will have had the goo 
to express my sense of the honor your Lordship did me by your oh 
exnressions towards me. Permit me to add how much mortifu 


from Wraxall’s Memoirs' we lea 
took to pave the way for the receipt < 
iu vain. Lord Sackville refused to ’ 
mined a general support 

The most serious refusal was that < 


Ireland by Karl Cornwallis. Georg 
Pitt’s proposal of that nobleman, u 


the Norman Conquest in his eyebrow and the Feudal 
every feature of his face. Add to these formidal 
sonorous voice, his powers of crushing retort, above all 
connection with George III, and his influence in 1 
House can be imagined. Yet Ins reputation rested < 
basis; his knowledge of Law was narrow, his culture : 
his private character contemptible;. lie was known t< 
mistress and his illegitimate daughters, just as he brow 
and Whigs.' On the whole his reputation is hard 
save on the ground that the majority of mankind is 
imposed on by externals, and is too uncritical or t 
sound the depths of character. 

For the present Pitt tolerated Thurknv just as the c 
of an untried warship might tolerate the presence of 
ing gun of uncertain power, in the midst of light weaj 
boom of his voice was worth something to a Ministr; 
the posts not of Cabinet rank were filled as follows: 
of Richmond, Master-General of the Ordnance; a Ken) 
ney-General; Pepper Arden, Solicitor-General; Will 
ville (afterwards Lord Grenville) and Lord Mtilg 
Paymasters of the Forces; Henry Dundas (afteru 
Melville), Treasurer of the Navy; Sir George Yonge, 
at War; George Rose and Richard Steele, Secreta 
Treasury; Thomas Orde, Secretary to the Lord-Lie 
Ireland. Of these the Duke of Richmond had great 
fluenee, hut was personally unpopular. Grenville and 
useful, hard-working men, but uninteresting in perse 
speech. Their characters and that of Duntlas will cm 
Chapter XII. Here we may note, that the bold and je 


MB 
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however, the distrust with which the “ Calec 
regarded permitted him to be no more thai 
Pitt’s subordinates; and the ingenious poetast 
maliciously aimed these lines at his weak 
consistency: 

His ready tongue with sophistries a 
Can say, unsay, and be consistent s 
This day can censure, and the next 
In speech extol, and stigmatize in ai 

The other subordinates claim only the b 
George Yonge was a nonentity, under whon 
sank to the nadir of efficiency. Kenyon and ] 
very young men \ the latter was one of Pitt s 
lively and amiable, but having little influem 
House could not take Pepper seriously. < 
Ministry aroused little confidence among 
derision among opponents. The general opii 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot (first Earl of Minto) th 
were “ a set of children playing at Ministers 
back to school, and in a few days all will h; 
former course.” 1 On the other hand Danie 
to the Duke of Rutland, said that people apj 
ments and were glad that Pitt, in showing a 
interests, proved himself to be not “ too virtu 
for a Minister.” 3 

Such were the predictions concerning a 
was to last nearly eighteen years. In one res 
of his colleagues made Pitt’s task easier, 
temper would never have brooked the superi 
Temple and Shelburne. From the outset he 





action. I will never condescend to oe tn 
secret advisers whatever; nor in any one i: 
the honour to act as Minister of the Crown 
be responsible for measures not my own, or 
heart and judgement do not cordially acqui 
contempt which he flung at Lord North ( 
George III in the American War) gave poii 
In truth, it sounded the keynote of Pitt’s c 
office to save the country from the Coalitioi 
trammelled by royal control; and his action 
evinced the proud consistency of his convic 

Beaten in the first division in the Hous 
majority of thirty-nine, and on the next 
numbers, he held on his way unmoved. 1 In 
traditions of Chatham, he cared little for 
that the country was with him; and of thi 
takable proofs. The East India Compan; 
sub-committee which sat permanently for 
terests, was arousing all the chartered bodk 
a policy that seemed to threaten other ve: 
property and charter are forcibly invaded: 
This was the battle-cry, unscrupulous but e 
aldermen, freemen, wardens, and liveryme 
panies bestir themselves. A little later the 
an address of thanks to the King for his 
country from the evils of Fox’s India Bill. 

Thus Pitt, wafted onwards by the breat 
could confidently expose his India Bill to tl 
eddied in the House of Commons (14th 
methods used in its preparation were in sig 
employed by Fox. The Whig leader, far 
East India Company, had drawn up his 
Burke and others hostile to its interests an< 
working. Pitt, on the contrary, took care 1 
entertained in Leadenhall Street. The Pitt 


1 Lord Carmarthen stated that in the Cabinet 
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inconveniences. He then stated the prindp 
his proposals. Firstly, the Indian dominio 
hands of the Company of merchants ii 
Nevertheless, any change should be made i 
the concurrence of that Company, its com 
left as far as possible to its supervision, wh 
mixed up with questions of policy and reven 
tions were involved, obviously Government 

Having laid down these guiding princij 
fill in details. He claimed that his proposa 
interfere arbitrarily with the privileges of 
that his new Board of Control would be 
organ of a party, but an adjunct of the gov< 
It was to consist of at least two of the M. 
namely, the Secretary for Home Affairs ai 
the Exchequer, along with a certain numbei 
named by the King. These last were to . 
were not to be paid. All the despatches of' 
those of a completely commercial nature, v 
to the new India Board and countersign 
controlling the patronage of the Company, t 
the right to negative their chief appoir 
Presidencies were henceforth to be admi 
Governor (a Governor-General in the cas< 
mander-in-Chief, and a Council. The Crowi 
three Commanders-in-Chief, and would ha’ 
ing the Governors and their councillors—a 
prevent such a fiasco as that of the attemj 
Hastings. Finally, in order to curb the abu 
service, Pitt proposed to institute at Westi 
the trial of offences committed in India, a 
parts of the second India Bill of Fox mig 
prevention of abuses in India. 

There can be no doubt that this measure 



down at 54 and national ruin seemed immin 
desired to gain time in order to watch tl 
opinion, and to appear as a peace-restoring IS 
an inconsiderate Aeolus. 

An influential minority of the House Ion 
that very day fifty-three of its members mi 
St. Albans Tavern to urge a union of parties 
and less unpopular basis than the Fox-Noi 
pointing a committee of five, they besought 
land to use his influence to bring about a c 
Fox and Pitt. As we have seen, the hostility 
had arisen, not from difference of princip 
divergent interests of party groups. It had, 
flamed by Pitt’s acceptance of office in < 
were especially odious to Fox; and the Vi 
speech of 26th January, pointedly declared tb 
the urgent need of union and conciliation, he 
vindication of the honour of the House by th< 
present unconstitutional Ministry, A simil; 
sent on the same day by the Duke of Portlan 
of the St. Albans Tavern meeting. 

Such a beginning was far from promising, 
standing existed between the nominal and rea 
party with a view to forcing on a dissoluti 
that the conciliators were appealing to part; 
arbiters, and that they at once passed judgern 
Ministry. Matters were not improved durir 
House on the need of forming an extended A 
February). Fox, while disclaiming any persoi 
insisted on the resignation of Ministers as th 
the formation of a wider Administration. 0 
more declared that any union between them 
an honourable way, and that it would be 
resign merely in order to treat for re-admisf 
original motion having passed unanimously, 
was then brought forward substantiating 
Whereuo it . n tied bv these insidinn 



methods of partisanship prevalent in those 
a final appeal from the committee, Pitt and 
the King to make one more effort to bring 1 
to an accommodation. The reply of the Ki 
shows that, in spite of his strong objections 
but with the stipulation that the Duke shot 
anything above an equal share to others in 
tion, not to be the head of it, whatever ( 
hold.” Pitt amplified this statement by de 
Ministry would be formed “ on a wide b; 
equal terms.” Obviously this implied the c 
of Portland and Fox on equal terms with t 
Duke, while approving the word “ fair, ’ r< 
meaning of the word “ equal ”; and when . 
could be best explained in their interview, 
come unless the meaning of the word we 
This straining at gnats put an end to the ne 
abundantly clear that Pitt went as far as cc 
that the continuation of the deadlock result 
ness of the Duke of Portland. 

Ten years were to elapse before the Pori 
to strengthen Pitt’s hands, and their access 
of the French Revolution involved the br 
party. In February 1784 there was a ch 
party would form a working alliance with P 
ites. Such a union would have formed a pf 
to renovate the life of Great Britain and to 
stand the strain of the coming crises. It was 
no union could be lasting where the party 
sion insisted on dictating its terms and gab 
citadel. 

There is, indeed, an air of unreality aboi 
probably due to the fact that each party w 
of public opinion and the chances of a di, 
fact probably explains the action of Fox 
after time he carried motions of censure ag 
waverinc maiorit'es. He and his followers 
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tin* head-* t*1 MiuFtei When the Iambi by a large 
reprobated the action** of tin* 1‘ummutis ami begged tl 
continue hi** Minister » in **Hti e, the intervention of 
ihntnc \va*. *4s<mg!y resented by tin* Coalition majorit 
Vet Fox never |Jtf*'»‘*nl hi** attacks home. ‘Hie thre 
peach men t remained mm* stage thunder, probably l 
doubted hi - power to latimdi the Uiit. There was, itn 
truth in Cm's description »»f him a * " the champion 
majority of thi*. Huu.r again it the* loud anti decide 
this |H*o|4r/' Hatird *u the unnatural Coalition, far tr 
mg, was mteu abed by l*iU\ manly ami consistent eon 
IHtpular imagination thrilled at the sight of the yum 
braving the t lam**ur »4 boxitei and Northites in reli 
the final vrtdu t of the nation. At c ording to ail the cut 
text l*o<<K the W lug leader spoke mhiiuI doe trine w 
c laimrd again 4 Cstt'*. tenure ut offic.r in the teeth of tl 
t ensure-. **t the I loiter, but mm disrernrd the weaki 
(Jppi.attMU, they weighed it rather than euimted luxe 
the b.dam e•* ot t umiiiuii seu-,r the Fox North inajo 
the beam. Westmm 4rr ami Ikmbuiy, the very places 
returned Fo\ and North, now -.rut up addresses o{ tlv 
King for dismissing them lioiu ufftir, Middlesex, 
York, Won e-,trr, iwrtn, and Southwark, besides uw 
places, 'cent m addrr *sr s to the same effect, thereb 
cases dishonouring the parhameutary dtalts of theii 
The i ay **t London, tin- home of blatant Whiggiim . 
ot the Wdkrs affair, turn* thanked Till for hh services 
him iti freedom, with the accompaniment of a gold 
ride into the * sty on aSth February to receive tl 
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difficulty parried the blows aimed at his 
moments they were in serious danger, but 
sans, they succeeded in escaping to White’ 
was loudly accused of being the author of 
course, it would be foolish to lay this bruta 
It seems probable, however, that hangers-' 
some scoundrels to incapacitate Pitt for i 
mentary strifes. He, and he alone, could n 
the storm; and his removal even for a wt 
the triumph of Fox and North. We may n 
not resign his membership of Brooks’s Cl 
outrage—a proof that he was far above al 
or rancour. 

The prospects of the Opposition wer 
by the events of 28th February. Everythi 
the actions of that ill-assorted couple, Nc 
on 1st March they carried by twelve vofc 
King for the removal of Ministers; bu 
not only with firmness but with dignity 
had before replied to a similar address, 1 
failure of the efforts to form an extende 
fair and equal terms , but saw in that failu 
missing Ministers who appeared to have t 
country, and against whom no specific < 
These skilful retorts struck home; and z 
ful representation to the King, said to ha 
Burke, was carried by a majority of only on 
as tantamount to a triumph; for two days 
Duke of Rutland that he was “tired to dea 
for I think our present state is entitled 


weakness of the Coalition now became daily more evider 
contents that were hidden during the months of seeming i 
broke forth as the prospect of defeat loomed large ahe? 
tension of the past two months now gave way to a strang 
ness, resulting doubtless from the uncertainties of the si 


Fox relapsed into silence. Pitt rarely spoke and scarcely 
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and-six. In good old English style the tv 
set forth on the hustings in fair and o\ 
speakers of both parties. The large tc 
evidently favoured the royal prerogative 
the claims of the Whigs and of North’s 
pioned by the great lords and their ten 
constitutional precedents, and all who 
change of Ministry. The issues at stake 
cleavage between parties was zigzag, the 
part fell ineffectively. What with the sle 
parties the meeting seemed about to bree 
there appeared on the dais a figure so slii 
before the blasts. But the first few senten 
penetrated the storm and dominated the 
the voice of Wilberforce, who once more 1 
clearness of thought and beauty of utt< 
throng. Boswell, describing the whole in 
“ I saw what seemed a mere shrimp r 
but, as I listened he grew and grew unt 
whale.” 

The victory of mind over matter was 
ment of the Coalition and defence of Pi 
with him; and a great shout arose: “We 
county member.” The instinct of the mi 
tact of Wilberforce in uniting all Whig* 
not committed to the Coalition or bound 1 
furthered his cause; so that finally an ele 
always been decided by the three great 
resulted in the triumphant return of Wilt 


i 7 8 4 ] this struggle with fox 

tragi-comic solemnity. 1 The strength and universal it; 
popular impulse surprised even Pitt. a He was a 
triumphantly by 334 votes for the University of Catnbi 
friend, Lord Kuston, gaining 288, while their opponents 
hend and Mansfield, polled only 267 and 18 r resp 
Wilkes swept Middlesex by a large majority—for th< 
Skilful speakers like lCrskine, county magnates like Ear 
and Thomas Grenville, were thrust aside for the crime 
porting the Coalition; and in certain boroughs, where n( 
been sent down to oppose that hated union, travellers 
claimed against it were forcibly detained and returned 
bers of Parliament. Never, we are assured by Wraxall,' 
less bribery used in the interests of the Crown; for, as h 
asserts, “ corruption for once became almost unnecessar 

The reasons of this extraordinary overthrow of the 1 
are not far to seek. Tories felt far more regard for t 
prerogative than for Lord North, now that he had gon 
the King's enemies; and independent Whigs refused 1 
Fox in his ex-centric march towards the Norlhites. 
Coalition was in reality defeated by - the Coalition. T 
diced old Whig, Horace Walpole, might abjure his f 
with Mason for heading " the pert and ignorant cabal a 
he might declare that the nation must be intoxicated t< 
the use of the royal prerogative against “ the Paliadiu 
people " (the I louse of Commons). M Junius " might rais< 
dreaded voice to assure his countrymen that the vieto 
would put an end to their boasted liberties. It was use) 

* “Fax'll Martyr*: a new book of the Sufferings of the Faitli 
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nation’s instinct bade it break with the pc 
a path that promised steady progress. TI 
aside the old party lines and organization; 
been seen since the advent of the Georges 

Only at one place was the rout of the V 
doubtful issue of the conflict at Westmins 
drous personal powers of Fox. A union of s 
of eloquence with frankness, which appea 
seen in him in all' its potency. The “ m; 
phrase about his rival) waved his wand w 
few days of platform speaking sufficed 
popularity. Despite the utmost efforts of t 
ment on behalf of their candidates, Admir 
Wray, the Whig totals crept up day by da] 
seat of the latter, which at one time seemei 
followed the course of the Westminster e 
interest that reveals his hatred of the Whi 
in his suggestion on 13th April to Pitt the 
fabricated at Westminster to counterbalar 
have been trumped up for Fox; or agai 
Quackers [sic] might perhaps be induced t 
the interests of the Government. 

All was of no avail. The arts of Wind; 
charms of Devonshire House. Georgiana, 1 
used her allurements to rally voters to t] 
said to have carried her complaisance so f 
for a promise of his vote. Certain it is th 


1784] the struggle with fox 

tempered by age and discretion. Thanks to the ex 
Georgiana, and to the influence of the Prince of Wal 
the Dukes of Portland and Devonshire, Pox, at the 
exciting contest of forty days, headed Sir Cecil Wn 
votes, though he still fell 460 votes below Lord II 
Prince of Wales celebrated this triumph by a great rc 
the grounds of Carlton House at the very time wher 
was passing outside to open Parliament. 

But the local success of the Whigs was not yet 
Many suspicious facts during the election seemed t< 
the result; and when Sir Cecil Wray demanded a sc 
High Bailiff of Westminster not only granted the rc 
refused to make any return for Westminster, thus ir 
the election of Fox and even of Hood until an ir 
held.' P'ox entered Parliament, but it was through th 
and foresight of Sir Thomas Dundas, who had pr< 
election for the Orkney and Shetland Islands. At o 
tacked the High Bailiff as well as the Government 
accused of influencing the action of that official. Tin 
too involved and technical to enter upon here. Its eh 
lies in the manly and massive oration which P'ox flu 
Pitt on 8th June. The Prime Minister evaded the m 
much dexterity; and a large majority insisted oil th 
After nine months of inquiry the position of the 
was virtually unchanged. The Government’s folio wit 
desired to end this expensive and fruitless inquir> 
opposed the motions to this effect, and early in the 
1785 found himself abandoned by his majority. 

The motives which prompted his action on this af 
considered in Chunter XII: but we mav here note t 
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by Dundas, Lord Mulgrave, and Bearcrc 
this cursed business. . . . The consequence 
if Pitt will now recede and agree to orde 
many will form a very different idea of 
such an odious business is forced down 1: 
Fortunately Pitt’s own friends abandonee 
went too far. The affair unsteadied his fof 
the impression was spread abroad that he 
tions for winning a decisive victory, but n 
add lustre to its laurels. Apart from this 
influenced public opinion more than far ' 
triumph in and after 1784 was so complet 
era in British politics. We may therefore 
its causes and its significance. 

Besides the irremediable blunder comrr 
ing the Coalition with Lord North, he r 
during the early weeks of 1784. It was 
unwise to stake everything on the cohes 
the Commons, and to seek to avert a dis 
his motions in the House, it was the wors 
advise the King to appeal to the nation. I 
natural and almost inevitable step, seeing 
sat for four years, and the opponents were 
Yet, while hindering the course of public 
ponement of votes for the public servici 
acting with a single eye to the public v 



Pitt, on the other hand, showed great tactical sl< 
his way out from an apparently hopeless positio 
that his tenure of office was irregular, he justified 
answerable retort that the Opposition could not go 
ing their decision, that supplies should be postpone 
vent a dissolution, he made it clear whose was the 
for the resulting disorganization. Finally, when the 
opponents to block the Mutiny Bill had set free tl 
tive machine, he appealed to the country. Men 
see which side had best consulted the interests 


Over against the impotently factious conduct of ] 
patriotic good sense of his rival in disregarding 
censures of a discredited House in order on the fi 
to consult the will of the nation. 

So soon as the essential facts of that unparal 
are fully grasped, the diatribes against Pitt for mal 
use of the royal prerogative for selfish purposes n 
mere verbiage. Equally futile is it to impure, wi 
Russell, why the constitution was not afterwar 
favour of the Frown, and why the Court did i: 
advantage by its triumph in the General Election 
fact is that Pitt had never intended to govern as a 
or to subject the constitution to the royal will. It \ 
that his pride revolted against any such degrad 
principles, no less than the tough consistency of 1 
bade it. Because lie insisted on maintaining the Is 
tive at one point, namely, that Ministers were disi 
and not by the I louse of Commons, he was far fr< 
it at all points. Even in that particular, he admitte 
ment could not be carried on by Ministers wlu 
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ward measures which the King disapj 
matters he had his way down to 
George III demurred on conscientioi 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform 
resulted from the utter indifference < 
bargain that he had corruptly struck 

But if the memorable contest of 1 
sometimes ascribed to it in partisa 
moment in regard to the monarchy, 
of events at St. Stephen’s. George 
from his long struggle with the W 1 
tude of the peril had taught him j 
and, while keeping a tight hand on 
forth content, in the more importa 
leave a free hand to the Minister w 
open conflict with the Commons whi 
cipitate. The relations between the 
therefore came to resemble those w 
the first two Georges and Walpole. 

Consequently, the growth in the p 
had been interrupted since the fall 
ceeded normally. During the sevente 
the principle became firmly establish 
the Crown was the centre of author 
that authority nominally from the K 
of a mandate from the people. Ge< 
from the thraldom of the Coalition 
an authority which was at once coi 
He no longer had to do with the 
families, but with a man who had the 1 
of the nation. The same fact tended 
future more and more a homogen 
Council, obeying the impulsion of tb 
force to his declarations of policy. I 
in Lord North’s decade of office, for 
and at the behests of the sovereig 


that those disputes were settled before the storms t 
Revolution beat upon that ancient fabric. 

Finally, we may note that Pitt was far more t 
Walpole. The sturdy Norfolk squire wielded power, 
of the Whig Houses; but Pitt was established ii 
wider and grander mandate. The General Flection < 
the existing party system and shattered the rule 
families who had hitherto dominated the Georgi; 
somnolent acquiescence of the populace in that 1 
gave way to a more critical spirit, to a sense that tl 
parties must readjust themselves under a new leaclei 
conception of a union which should absorb the bes 
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In the arithmetic of the customs, twi 
make sometimes only one.— Dean Swii 

W HEN the sixteenth Parlia 
18th May 1784 the arrean 
tion of debt were as serious as a 
owing to fierce party strifes and t 
remedial measures had been passi 
omic Reform ” passed by Lord Ri 
only oasis in an otherwise arid wi 
partisan warfare. The condition o 
most serious; and a collapse coi 
most skill and care. The three p< 
a tale of waning confidence. Eve 
declined, from an average of 65 
close of that year. They were as 
1784; and it is a striking tribut< 
inspired that, on the results of th< 
being known, they rose to more tl 
revival of national credit, a firm 
and patriots looked anxiously f 
young Minister might stave off d 
The King’s Speech laid stress 
East India Company. Within th 
could not possibly hope to pass 
urged Alderman Sawbridge not 
motion in favour of Parliamentar 
forward himself in the session < 
pressed the matter to a division, 

^ r _r_ __ix i 


The way being 1 thus left clear for the two great qi 
would admit of no delay, 1'itt sought to lay the ghos 


wcunign as serious in England as tnat wmcn nroug 
crash in France. One of the closest students of finan 
in a pamphlet of the early part of 1783, stated tb 
North Ministry openly avowed its inability to pay c 
public debts; and he asserted that such helpless c 
carry us fast to the brink of disaster. Another write 
in order to abolish the National Debt, tithes must be 
the revenues of the Church reformed, and all c 
submit; to the payment of one-sixth part of their ir 
National Debt, which amounted to ,£215,717,709 
1783, was denounced in language whose extrava 
cause a mild surprise to a generation that placi 
burden nearly four times as great; but, to a kingdoi 
the utmost difficulty raised /25,000,00a in revenue 


conviction in his statement that the growth of c 
about increased subservience to the Crown, orospei 



the Seven Years' War. This increase resulted lar^ 
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reckless way in which North had issued 1 
and subscribers, and, it is said, the Ministe 
large profits, while the nation suffered, 
loans which cost the nation ^85,857,691, a< 
exchequer only £57,500,0007 This resulte 
practices, but also from North’s endeavour 
of interest to three or four per cent.; the o 
the impaired state of public credit of the ye; 
£150 of stock in the three per cents anc 
cents for every £100 actually borrowed, 
sum of £12,000,000 on these terms actr 
£21,000,000; and interest had to be paid 
never came into the exchequer. Obviousl; 
better to raise £100 for £100 stock, even 
per cent, interest; for the experience of th 
time of peace and prosperity the rate of int 
without much difficulty. Nevertheless, the 
always preferred to keep to a low rate oi 
cost of tempting lenders by allotting £175 
for every £100 of cash. 

Such was the state of affairs when Pitt i 
(30th June 1784). It will be convenient to 
his proposals singly and in connection wil 
had to face. The first was the appallingly 1 ; 
swollen by the coming in of bills for war < 
pion of peace and retrenchment had to co 
his efforts to balance income and expenc 
loan of £6,000,000. Obviously, as Consols 
58, he could borrow only on exorbitant te 
table that he now fell back on North’s 
a low rate of interest and of burdening 1 
amount of fictitious debt. He proposed 1 
scriber of £100 no less an amount of sto 
per cents, £50 of four per cents, and 5^-. 
besides three fifths of a lottery ticket in a lo 
He computed that the terms and chances no 


to lend. This was so. But, for the reasons stated a 


As regards Pitt's personal dealings with financial 
shone radiantly clear when contrasted with those o 
It had been the custom for that guardian of the p 
arrange the price of the loan with a few favoured 
the City, and then allot scrip on scandalously kn 


no provision whatever had been made by Parlia 
main it consisted of unpaid bills, which had beer 
about one quarter or even one third of their origin 
now stood at about j£i4,CXXD,cxx). Pitt ardently de 
the whole of it, but he found that so great an effor 
too much disturbance in the money market. He 
posed to fund at present only ^'d/kx^cxK), forming 
bearing 5 per cent, interest anti is suet l at 93. 
this high rate of interest on the ground that such 
in the future be redeemed on more favourable tern 
per cent, stock which might be worth a comparativ 
when capitalized, The argument was surely just ai 
the former loan of ^6,oog,qoo. 3 


commercial life of our land. Indeed, we shall not 1 
flaring nature of Pitt's experiment of the year 1, 
take a comprehensive view of the losses, both matei 
which resulted from the extraordinary prevalence 
Never had contraband trade been so active as 
should it he otherwise, when the customs clues wet 
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involved nearly as much expense and dela] 
for Canada. 1 In such a state of things illic 
ing recruits from the ranks of honest mere 
For monopoly, too, depressed their calli 
the smuggler. By far the most imports 
monopoly was tea. That expensive lu. 
Queen Anne, a “dish of tea,” was now i 
fort of the many. Indeed, Arthur Young 
tea had spread into the homes of cottagt 
extravagant those villages which owed theii 
and commended the frugality of those whi 
brewed ale. 2 The increased use of Bohea w 
the East India Company or to the State; 

“ drug ” at the high prices warranted by 
with China; and on the arrival of the p 
shores, an ad valorem duty of 119 per ceni 
increase of habits which Arthur Young de 
ance reformers now applaud was due to smi 
Adam Smith that Dutch, French, and S’v 
ported tea largely; 3 and from their ports 
conveyed it to our shores, there to be ea 
populace which found the cheating of ( 
attractive and gainful than agriculture. 1 
show how deeply the coast population wa 
barns which the tourist admires in many a 
village, more often held contraband than 
has shown how the dull life of a Wessex 
news of a successful “ run in,” and how all 
feat the “ King’s men.” The poet Crabbe, 
the stern realities of life in his parish of A 
grief at finding there, not the simple horr 
English village, 


But a bold, artful, surly savag 

Their sport was not cricket or wrestling 
but smuggling. 


To load the ready steed with guilty haste, 

To fly with terror o’er the pathless waste, 

Or, when detected in their straggling course, 

To foil their foes by cunning' or by force, 

Or yielding part (which equal knaves demand) 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

These are the words of a moralist. To the easy-going 
smuggler was merely a plucky fellow who cheated th 
foe of all, the Government, and helped poor folks to 
tea, and tobacco at cheap prices. As for showing any 
to buy smuggled goods, this seemed “a pedantic piec 
crisy." ' It must also be admitted that Government 1 
against light; for the great reduction of the tea duty 1 
in 1745 had almost put an end to smuggling in that a 
unfortunately his successors, when confronted with th< 
war, re-imposed the old duties and thereby gave new 
smuggler’s calling. 11 

The excess of an evil sometimes works its cure, 
stupidity of the fiscal regulations in France which 
turn the attention of her most original thinkers to the 
national finance; whence it came about that Political 
had its first beginnings in the land where waste and 
rampant. Sn, too, it was reserved for the son of a 
customs officer to note early in life the follies of our sy 
when further enlightened by contact with men a 
especially with the French Hconomistes , he was able 
the world that illuminating survey of a subject when 
and prejudice had previously reigned supreme. Fin 
in the very darkest hour of Britain’s commercial an 
annals that remedial measures were set on foot by 
statesman who had laid to heart the teachings of th 
of Nations.” 

It is not easy to say whether Pitt owed more to At 
or to Karl Shelburne. Probably the influence of th 
thinker on the young statesman at this time has bee 
ated; for it seems certain that the later editions of tli 

t\C ^ * • <•«*•"** ** r\ m » K»*I -rtOC fU Am mf/ 




knowledgement of his debt to Adam Si 
speech of 1792, when he expressed the 
sopher, then deceased, had given to the w 
to all commercial and economic questions. 
Pitt in 1784 owed less to Adam Smith 1 
Shelburne, and to other men of affairs, inch 
in-law, that able though eccentric nob 
Shelburne was the depository of the enli 
age; and, as Price pointed out, he and Pitt 
about to make reforms in the public serv 
saved the revenue some half a million a ye 

Now, with a freer hand, he took up 
Coalition of Fox and North had interrupt 
which supplemented his Budget, he propo 
from under the smuggler by reducing the 
average of 119 per cent, to 12% per cent on 
though on the finer kinds of tea (Suchon^ 
he imposed a higher scale of duties. 2 Ever 
the produce of the tea duty would sink at : 
^169,000, though he must have hoped so 
part of this sum. As there was a large de 
it was necessary to devise a tax which wo 
the temporary loss with no risk of leakage. 

Such a source of revenue Pitt found ii 
window-tax. Every house with seven wine 
not four shillings, but seven shillings a y« 
eight windows eight shillings were paid, ar 
houses with more than ten windows paid j 
dow. He reckoned the increase from t 
£700,000. Whatever objections might be 1 
on the score of health, it certainly fell main 
wealthy classes ; for as many as 300,000 o 
went duty free. The impost may therefore 
first rough attempt at taxation according to 
was beneficial in another way. The old < 
violated the canon of taxation laid down b] 
a tax should take from the nnrkefs nf -n 


attempt to enforce it probably cost the country more 
tax yielded. The window tax belonged to the class 
duties the expenses of which amounted only to aboi 
cent, of the total yield; and the new impost could no 
be evaded except by the heroic remedy of blocking up 
Thus, both in regard to economic doctrine and comr 
(the former is but the latter systematized) Pitt’s e> 
ushered in a new era in British finance and therefore 
commerce. The City of London welcomed the chan 
promised to lead to the employment of twenty moi 
shins for the China tea-trade and to the destruction of tl 
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The details of the Budget itself do nt 
belief in the principles of what is called 
been shown, the difficulties in Pitt's way 
new loan, the funding operation, and th< 
funded debt altogether entailed an added < 
year. This sum he proposed to raise by 
termed old-fashioned. Looking round th< 
he singled out for taxation the few article 
or were only lightly burdened. Men's hat 
toll of two shillings a-piece (felt hats on] 
bring ^150,000 to the nation's purse; feme 
gauzes) was mulcted to the extent of £1 2< 
ated that a duty of three shillings on e\ 
(not only in London as heretofore, but thre 
would bring in about ;£ 150,000; but he f 
its operations all manufacturers who me 
competition. Further, he imposed a tax < 
riding or for pleasure, which he estimated 
eked out the remainder of the sum by di 
and calicoes, candles, hackney coaches, b] 
licences for shooting, and licences for trad< 
Most of these proposals were received 
several members urgently protested again: 
as likely to be ruinous to industry, and 
drew it. This, however, led him to impost 
(especially winners), to raise the licence : 
guinea to two guineas, to increase the pc 
to curtail the privileges of franking letter 
liament. This had been disgracefully at 
of both Houses had the right both of sen 
letters free. As if this were not sufficient, 
was an ordinary charge for the receiver of 
bers were known to sell envelopes which 1 
a large firm is said to have paid a men 
franking their correspondence. Pitt stru 
requiring that franked letters must bear t 


deeply rooted that the abuses of “ franking ” persisted u 
time of the complete abolition of the privilege in 18^ 
penny postage became the law of the land. Thus in 
1802 we find a distinguished diplomatist, Sir George 
commiserating his sister on the scarcity of noblemen 
which implied “ a dearth of frank-men to fly to.” 

The effort to curb the abuses of that hateful class 
forms the best feature of Pitt's Budget of 1784. In other 
it is not remarkable. The new imposts have none of It 
attending his Commutation Act for the repression of sn 
What is surprising is that he did not try the exper 
increasing the House Duty, an impost which fell mai 
the rich, was easy to collect, and could be made very r< 
live. 1 It was actually tried by North in 1778, apparent!) 
it had borne good results in Holland.' 4 Thus, the m 
was at hand, and only needed to be more strenuously 
I have failed to find in the Pitt Papers the reason 
statesman did not try this expedient; still less why he 
the niggling and irritating little taxes named above, l 
a ted the yield of the duties on bricks, paper, and 
coaches at no more than £50,000, £’i<S,cx>o, and £12,out 
ively. Further, the tax on candles, though only of one h 
the pound, was certainly burdensome to the poor. On t 
it is not surprising that a rhymester thus set forth the 1 
of John Bull: 

One would think there’s not room one new impost to pu 
From the crown of the head to the sole of the foot. 

Like Job, thus John Bull his condition deplores, 

Very patient, indeed, and all covered with sores. 

Other persons of a cptaskseientifie turn sought com fa 
reflection that taxation ought, like the air, to press 0 
dividual at all points in order not to be felt. 

In truth, Pitt's financial genius matured slowly. Pc 
thought the situation too serious to admit of doubtfi 
munis. Certainly he went step by step, as is seen by 
to his text BtuUret. Its most siirn'fican feature wa 



Department managed the taxes on carria^ 
male-servants; the new taxes on horses 
under the Commissioners of Stamps; wl 
sioners administered the imposts on hoi 
place of this complex, expensive, and inef 
instituted a single “'Board for Taxes,” w! 
more cheaply and left few loopholes for 
named above were thenceforth termed 
In that year he also imposed taxes on i 
and attorneys. Here again his fiscal poli 
to the old order of things, when men, des 
widespread and very lucrative tax, grur 
duties on every article of consumption 
action of life. The days of a few simple 
taxes had not fully dawned. 2 The seque 
under the intolerable pressure of the lon£ 
Pitt work his way to the Income Tax; ax 
he replied to the Lord Provost of Glasgo' 
recommended that impost, show that, whi 
on theoretical grounds, he doubted the p 
it systematically. 

In 1785 we are still in the age of youtl 
ments. We find Pitt writing to Wilberfox 
September: “The produce of our revenue 
half mad with a project which will give < 
almost of magic in the reduction of debt. 1 
his letter to Lord Buckingham on 8th I 
speaks of the rise of stocks being fully ju 
surplus of “^800,000 per annum at les 
wanting to make good the complete mi. 
ease.” 4 Both references are to the plan of 
was to work wonders with the National T 
two or three generations by the alchemy < 

The plan of a Sinking Fund was not 1 
came to bear Pitt’s name. Walpole, ea 


benefit by it, even if there were no .surplus of revent!< 
money were dear, 1 

Such was the .scheme* which fired Pitt with hope; but i' 
questionable whether he accepted all its details. Cert 
did not act precipitately. On nth April 1785 he felt tl 
of the House of Commons by stating 1 his confident 
having a surplus of one million available for the presc 

.....i .0.„ .* ........ ...l •< .. c.*.o,:.w 



million by taxation, not by borrowing. T 1 
been ignored by Hamilton, McCulloch, L< 
of Pitt’s experiment; but the debate just 
soon to be considered place it beyond 
Mr. Dempster urged him to begin at on 
borrow, seeing that France had started a 
“ would enable her in a few years to get ri 
of her National Debt ” But the Prime IV 
hurried, especially if he had to borrow 
terest. 1 Clearly, then, Pitt did not share t 
of Price. 

His relations to Price cannot be who 
in January 1786 he wrote to him in the fo 

The situation of the revenue certainly make 
lish an effectual Sinking Fund. The general 
3 per cents with a fund bearing a higher rate 0 
facilitate redemption, you have on many occa: 
ticularly in the papers you were so good as to 
rise of the stocks has made a material change 
am inclined to think something like the plan 
more adapted to the present circumstances. 2 
some inaccuracies in the calculations, but not si 
Before I form any decisive opinion, I wish 1 
upon it, and shall think myself obliged to you 
can suggest if you think the principle a right one 
which from your knowledge of the subject you 

With his reply Price sent the three a 
the curious may peruse in his “ Memoir ai 
ately the ten volumes consecrated to hi: 
William Morgan, are instinct with so bit 
Pitt as to be worthless on all questions « 
does not print Pitt’s proposal, but brush 
and gives the impression that Price did s< 
of the interview which Pitt had with I 
January, but asserts that the Minister thi 
posals, adopted the third and least effi 


his benefactor. 1 The first of these charges can be 
Price's reply to Pitt’s letter given above. lie pron 
Prime Minister’s proposals "very just,” but pointec 
defects, especially the proviso which placed the Sii 
at the disposal of Parliament when the interest on it 
to £4,000,000, as he expected it would by the 
Morgan’s unfairness is further revealed by his stat 
Pitt did not choose to increase the taxes in 1786 so 
vide the million surplus which ought to have been ft 
Whereas the fact is that in the Budget of 1785 the h 
posed taxes for that very purpose; and when th< 
scarcely sufficient, he imposed others on 29th March 






in order to pay off debt, on which Price 
yet by a strange irony of fate, this ei 
statesman had temporary recourse only i 
is that which has been pronounced by 
characteristic part of his scheme. 

The chief features of Pitt’s proposals 
the whole of the annual million from rev 
this fund from the depredations of was 
future. 1 He therefore placed it under the 
ible persons, among whom were the ( 
chequer and the Governor of the Bank of. 
by Parliament of the fund when the year 
it should amount to four millions, may be 
the financier to the parliamentary spirit. 

The scheme met merely with indirect 
turning on general policy, or on the ques 
a surplus of a million, or any surplus a 
issues to which the eager partisanship 
sought to divert the attention of the He 
exclaimed Fox, of tying up a sum of a 
they might want all their available resoi 
Sheridan, he sought to ridicule the expei 
grounds, but because it was the height 
present enormous burdens when “ we hai 
the whole world.” 

There seems to have been in these c 
Dr. Price’s schemes, though they then 
notoriety. Mention was made of the wril 
on the efficacy of Compound Interest; b 
fined itself almost entirely to complaint: 
gloomy prophecies about the advent ol 
some member of that angry and disa] 
have accused Pitt of filching his scheme 
Price, if the charge had been possible. 
Sheridan, instead of croaking over the i 
Europe against England, would in thal 


Price and the imposture of Pitt? The darling of Bro< 
who well knew the perils of borrowing in order to j 
debts, would have fastened on the folly of borrowir 
rates in order to gain the advantage of Compoum 
We can picture him asking how a plan, which was ; 
foolish for an individual, could be profitable for a n 
where the taxes could be raised that would make 
interest on the sums set apart every year for the wond< 
fund. Surely the Opposition was not so ignorant of f 
of Price’s proposals as not to detect the weakness of 
Minister’s plan, had it been modelled solely on them. 1 

The debates in which the Commons dealt with thif 
complex subject seem to have been fruitful only in pe 
At the final stage of the Bill, however, Fox moved , 
ment with the aim of lightening the burdens on the 
time of war. He proposed that, whenever a new loan 
raised, the Minister should be pledged to raise money 
to pay the interest on the loan, and also to make g 
Sinking Fund what might be taken from it. He state' 
crete example that, if a new loan of ;£6,000,000 wer 
in time of war, and if ^1,000,000 were in the hands ol 
missioners of the National Debt, that sum should be 
to the account of the loan; for this, he claimed, woul 
public the expense of raising that million through b; 
the Stock Exchange, and the Sinking Fund wou 
injured if the million temporarily borrowed from it 1 
good by taxation. His speech contained one statem 
sonal interest, namely, that he had shown his propc 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who approved of it. 
was one of the few occasions on which Pitt conferred 
He now accepted Fox’s amendment, because (to tak 
posed case), apart from the saving of commission on t 
Government would be able to raise the five millions 
terms than the six millions. Pitt also expressed the 
the addition of the amendment to his Bill would do 
all temptation to a Minister to rob the Sinking Fund 

This last argument cut both ways. As Earl 
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(formerly Lord Mahon) pointed c 
introduced a rival scheme a few da 
to lessen the temptation to commii 
had declared to be thenceforth irr 
mission to transfer the yearly mil 
tended to strengthen the argumeni 
case where expediency might be i 
rendering the Sinking Fund perm; 
discussed here; the debates on it 
assent being given to Pitt’s measure 

If we examine carefully the man 
levelled against Pitt’s Sinking Fui 
handling of the fund during the 
Every sciolist in finance can now 
money at a high rate of interest ir 
with its quarterly supply. 2 It is cle< 
on his own tail. But such a proceed 
was quite contrary to Pitt’s origin 
thoroughly sound one of paying off 
of the annual surplus. He departec 
of circumstances which he looked c 
porary. 

Strange to say, even the official 
have overlooked the fact that the na 
its debt in a cumbrous attempt to 1 
pinch caused by the withdrawal of a 
felt, George Rose, the Secretary o 
Sinking Fund as an example of in 
must in the highest degree promote 
And Lord Henry Petty, who succ< 
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REFORM 


Unblest by Virtue, Govemmen 
Becomes, a circling junto of thi 
To rob by law ; Religion mild, 
To tame the stooping soul, a tr 
To mask their rapine, and to si 


The distempers of monarchy were the great si 
redress in the last century; in this, the distempe 
Thoughts on the present Discontents. 

T HE experience of statesmen has gei 
together the question of retrenchme: 
The connection between these two top 
nature of things. The brunt of taxa 
fallen on the middle and artisan classes 
only a small share in the government, the 
are apt to run riot Under an oligarchy 
ernment is likely to become a close pre, 
landless younger sons, the preservation 
thus assured by means which lower the 
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comes about that economists have fur the most part pleads 
a truly representative system, 

As we have seen, Pitt had twice brought forward the quo. 
of the Reform of Parliament, and had twice suffered dt 
The need of caution was obvious; and this explains his con 
in bogging that veteran reformer, Alderman Sawbrhige, ni 
press his motion on this subject in the short session of M 
August 1784. The Prime Minister, however, promised to t 
it before the House of t ‘ominous early in the following sew 
Some surprise was therefore felt on the opening day, 
January 178$, when the King's Kfieedi contained no pro 
more definite than that he would concur in every measure w 
would ‘‘secure the true principles of the constitution." * 
himself, while admitting that the King's Speech might In 
House be assumed to be the sjreeeli of the chief Minister, si 
that it wan impossible to include in it a re fere m e to that t 
The inference was obvious, that the King objected to It 
elusion in the speech. 

For Pitt’s interest in the tmbjcx t certainly had not enuird 
the spring of 1784 he had assured the Rev. t hri-topher VV 
and the Yorkshire Association of he* dev*iiion to the can 
the following as yet unpublished letter. 

I M40 It St, f/ 

Gknti.kmkn, 

1 consider myself greatly uhhgrd t«* you h»r thr favour of 
letter, which I received ufton the nth instant J leave t». mwor 
that my sect! for Reform in Parliament »» ty no means alerted, am 
1 will over eKort my bent emlc*v«*ursi to aciumghah that tmp« 
object 
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lated access of prudence, he added 
it must in no case be published; bi 
wise opponent bruited it abroad, with 
of the House now contrasted his eage 
inability to secure any mention of it i 
might declare that the subject was the 
that nothing but its complexity preven 
line of his proposal; but members di 
North made a skilful use of Wyvill 5 
Pitt no definite disclaimer of the wore 
Pitt afterwards assured Wyvill that th 
his thoughts. 1 

Pitt judged that it would be best to 
the matter of Reform, perhaps becaus 
Wyvilfs letter to blow over, or becaus 
in his Cabinet. Owing to these or ot 
give precedence to his resolutions for : 
of trade to Ireland, which will be deall 
and not until 18 April 1785 did he 
the subject of parliamentary Reform, 
nate, for the trading classes were by 
posals which promised to bring in th 
labour. 

Meanwhile Pitt drew up a draft sch< 
to Wyvill for his perusal. He propose 
somewhat more than £1,000,000 in or 
in nomination boroughs, provided tha 
number should agree to forego their : 
to Parliament. In that case the boroug 
he 1 ctor r i n p - comnensatinn 1 
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shell? Coming next to the outlines of hi* 
that he would change neither the prop 
English members, as settled by the Act 
the numbers of the House. All that he ai 
was to disenfranchise 36 decayed borough 
72 members to the counties which most n 
sentation, as also to London and Westmin 

Moderation such as this implies tim 
was not all. As we have seen, Pitt die 
out this reform by compulsion; and he 1 
cognizing as he did the monetary value of 
decayed boroughs, he proposed to form 
might gain compensation for this undoubt 
he introduced this novel proposal by depr< 
ish and maiden coyness ” which member 
there on a topic which they frankly discus: 
For himself he faced the fact that the r 
members to Parliament had a certain m 
therefore offered a due indemnity. Furthe 
other decayed borough should wish to s 
“ on an adequate consideration,” he propo: 
surrender, and to allot the two seats to an 
seemed most to need the franchise. Final 
the electorate in the counties by includir 
property was as secure as, sometimes moi 
the freeholders. 1 

Such were the proposals. They were 
time when Pitt had suffered in the opinior 
his obstinaev in nerseverinp- with the 
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As for I*'u\, h«* votrd with 

defeat the mnf.tiit’ I i?‘ wittily rxjd.i 
(ample by their ahum at Rut'-* Its-*H R 
tht! (mint of rmi|.p.iiiu t ; from a laud uit 
should they trouble about if*s t omtituti 
objected tt» thr aw.ud of uoy itnb-mttity 
txmmghN. Thr *aitte p 4nt w.i*» *ihrrw< 
The measure, hr -.aid, was utmud m* tl 
declare against thr whole pros* ip! r * d 
oughn, and yrt pr*n red to allow tibrj 


(reared in i H 44 when Ratiiameut awardc 
owners, The taunt t.ttiir with ;tn i 
and representative of t'.»tfr t astir, but 

He immediately anor and avowed th» 

him deeply <m a** omit of his ft tri 
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had drawn near to the verge of civil war. In 1785 the t 
would have been peaceful and progressive. Pitt was 
to work by permissive methods, and to leave open the 
as to which of the rising industrial towns should gain 
chise as it was sold by the decaying boroughs. Such a 
advance seems to us that of a snail, and marked by ; 
slime. But we must remember that the brains of thai 
tion worked very slowly on political questions; for 
they had to do with a society which was to ours aln 
lake is to a torrent Further, it is noteworthy that thi 
buy out the pocket boroughs was the chief recommen 
Pitt’s measure to the House of Commons. Burke pr£ 
for thus gilding his pill; and Dundas’s chief plea 
measure was that it did not outrage “ the sacred inhei 
property.” Alone among Pitt’s supporters Bankes re 
these bartering methods. The attitude of the Plouse = 
remembered, as it bears on the question how far 
justified in buying off the opposition of the Irish 
holders and others who suffered by the Act of Union o 
Could Pitt have taken any further steps to ensure th 
of his Reform Bill? Mr. Lecky, followed in this 
historians, has maintained the affirmative. ITe avers 
making it a ministerial measure, Pitt could have brougl 
on it all the influence of party discipline. 1 To this i 
replied that Pitt’s majority, though large, was very ind< 
As will appear in the next chapter, we find him writin 
could not then count on the support of many of his 
from one day to another. They had floated together 
wreckage of the Fox and North parties, and had as y< 
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warily; and, except in the Warren 
French Commercial Treaty, he for 
that power of initiative which ma 
session of 1785. The fact is to be 
caution is manifest when we rememt 
blunder would have entailed a Fox- 
discords and confusion that must h 
zealous reformers, while regretting 
with Reform, continued to prefer hi 
appears in a letter written by Ma 
of the year 1788. On the news of 
George III, that veteran reformer w 
much fear that the King’s preser 
produce other derangements not fc 
we are not to be sold to the Coaliti< 
arrived, and cabal, I doubt not, is la 
under his direction to overturn the ; 
distrust felt for Fox after his uni 
full force even in 1788. Their a< 
triumph of the Prince of Wales, we 
all political evils. This, I repeat 
determination of Pitt to continue ir 
But other reasons must also hav 
shelve the question of Reform at 
Cabinet was too divided on it to 
ence on a proposal which had ; 
marvel was that a Prime Minist 
Further, if we may judge from Geoi 
the active though secret oppositic 
only by Pitt giving an unmistakabl 
if it were used against the measure, 
neutrality, Pitt could hardly go fur 
in he u ch bv breaking un his Cal 
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whether collective or personal, had not then been 
established. Cabinets and individual Ministers res 
points of honour, or when they held that the Governn 
no longer be satisfactorily carried on. But neithei 
cases had arisen. The Government of the country 
could go on as well as before. True, a legislative 
of great importance had been rejected; but it cann 
clearly stated that in that century the chief work 0 
ment was to govern, not to pass new laws. Far 
next century the main business of a Cabinet came 
proposing and carrying through of new measures; bu 
was foreign to that more stationary age; and probablj 
would have accused Pitt of deserting his post had h( 
owing to his inability to carry a legislative enactment 
debatable character. Walpole has not been blame 
he held to office despite his failure to carry his very 
Excise Bill. 

Again, why should Pitt have persevered with the 
Reform? Despite all the efforts of Wyvill and the As 
only eight petitions had been sent up to the House in f; 
The taunts of North as to the apathy of the country 
answerable. No voice was heard in protest against the r 
the measure; and the judgement of Wilberforce was tha 
cally all reformers, that, after Pitt’s failure, Reform was 
Wyvill himself, in a pamphlet written amidst the exci 
1793, admitted that Pitt’s measure received little al 
1785, and soon fell into oblivion—a fact which he ex 
the complete satisfaction which the nation then felt wi 
Ministry. Here we have the true explanation, furnisl 
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ruary-April 1785, to use “influence” more and more. \ 
in his letters to the Duke of Rutland and Orde sever; 
tions as to the management of members in the Irish Pa 
and he sought to conciliate waverers by other mean; 
the abandonment of those clauses of the Irish Resoluti 
were most obnoxious to British traders, and an alm< 
use of honours and places. This last expedient he ad' 
willingly; for on 19th July 1785 he wrote to the Duk< 
land that circumstances compelled him to recommenc 
addition to the British peerage than he liked, and th 
very desirous not to increase it farther than was absolut 
sary. 1 This shows that his hand was forced either b 
leagues or by the exigencies of the time. Possibly the 
of peerages had to be made in order to secure the j 
the Irish Resolutions even in their modified form. It 
ating to reflect that this descent from a higher to a lc 
of policy thenceforth secured him a majority which fol 
lead, except on the isolated questions of the fortifi 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, and of the impeachment o 
Hastings, the latter of which he left entirely open. 

It will be convenient to consider here the questi 
fortification of the chief national dockyards, as it £ 
determination of the Prime Minister to secure ecor 
efficiency in the public services. As we have seen, his 
was to carry out a work of revival in every sphere of th 
life. When thwarted in one direction he did not 
energies, but turned them into new channels. On the 
of the Irish Resolutions, he urged the Duke of Rutlar 
out the most practicable means of healing the disconte 
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position was yet one of hardship. Certain bodies 
scrupled to make money out of their conscientious ol 
As is well known, the Corporation of the City of Lo 
upon the plan of augmenting the building fund of t 
Mansion House by passing a by-law in 1748 fining any I 
who refused to serve when presented for nomination a 
and then proposing rich Nonconformists for that off 
until 1767 did the able pronouncement of Lord Mansfu 
Upper House secure the rejection of this odious device, 
forth Nonconformists secured immunity from fines fc>; 
to serve in offices that were barred by the test of tl 
ment. 

Nevertheless their position was far from enviable 
freaks of insular logic Protestant Dissenters were a! 
vote in parliamentary elections and even to sit in the 
Commons; but though they had a share in the ma 
amending of laws, they could hold no office in a Corpc 
any of the great London Companies; commissions in 1 
navy, and offices in other public services were ah 
closed to them. Severe penalties hung over the hea 
one who, in reliance on the annual Act of Indemnity, 
to infringe any of these singular enactments. Publi 
approved this exclusiveness; and an anecdote tol 
humorous mass of intolerance, Dr. Johnson, shows 
judice was still keen in the circles which he frequet 
Sir Robert Chambers, and John Scott (the future Lor 
were walking in the gardens of New Inn Hall at Oxf 



the Act of Supremacy wutilii * 
all Roman Catholics, m well a* 
of the i’rotesUnt Dissenters hat 
election of 1784, when they vn 
prerogatives of the Crown, He 
ti nuance of enactments which " 
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Locke anti other writers who ti 
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lishment, and it of necessity implied some restrictions 
outside its pale. The constitution of Society involved lir 
of individual rights; and he averred that the laws in 
were justified by that consideration. Further, there 
means whereby moderate Dissenters could be admitted 
privileges while the more violent were excluded. If all 
mitted, they might overthrow the outworks of the Establ 
These arguments carried the day by one hundred and 
six votes to ninety-eight (28th March 1787). 1 

Bishop Watson, of Llandaflf, in his “ Reminiscences,” 
Pitt’s conduct on this occasion. He declares that the G 
of the Exchequer had no strong feelings of his own on 
ject, and had therefore referred the matter to the Arch! 
Canterbury. The Primate had assembled his colleagues 
both, and by ten votes to two they had decided to up 
Caroline enactments. If this be correct, Pitt’s action w 
Certainly his speech was half-hearted, and utterly dif 
tone from his orations on Reform, the Regency, Shu 
other topics which moved him deeply. Moreover, the 
a matter of this kind to the bench of bishops was 
reasonable as taking the opinion of country squires o 
posed mitigation of the Game Laws, or of college d< 
reform of their university. A Prime Minister abdi 
functions when he defers to the opinions of a class res] 
proposal which will trench on its prerogatives. 

1 “Pari. Hist./’ xxvi, 780-832. On 8th May 1789, a similar 
Beaufoy was defeated by 122 votes to 102 ( 76 id n xxviii, 1-41). 
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Such were the chief proposals. As for the spirit v 
formed the measures, it may be divined from that pa 
speech in which the Prime Minister set forth the fun< 
principles of our Indian policy. They were in brief t 
avoidance of war and of alliances that might lead to 
the use of such conciliatory methods as would further 
which we had chiefly in view—pacific commerce. 1 

Neither the spirit of enlightened patriotism, which 
the speech, nor the practical nature of the proposals 
the measure from fierce opposition. That acrid opp 
Warren Hastings, Mr. Francis, taunted Pitt with leavir 
Directors of the Company the mere shadow of authorit 
prophesied that the large powers vested in the Governor 
and in the Governments of the Presidencies would be a 
flagrantly as ever they had been in the past. Fox e 
these objections with his usual force, asserting that 
large powers were given to the Crown, and that the ; 
Board would be quite as partisan a body as the Comrr 
to whom he in his India Bill had entrusted the r< 
power. He further insisted that to leave appointmeni 
Company, while depriving it of authority, was a misera 
expedient which must sap the base of government, 
side, the Directors of the Company complained that 
sent Bill at several points trenched on their tradin 
which they had always expressly reserved to themsel 
they urged that they must retain in their own hands th< 
recalling their own servants. As for the proposed tril 
the trial of disobedient officials, it seemed to them an 
factory experiment, seeing that both trial by jury and i 
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was revived on an imposing scale; and the close relations %u 
sisting between France ami the Hutch Republic umpired ill t 
the Hritish dominions in the Orient. Kverythmg, thereto! 
tended to emphasize the need of strong Government at I'alruU 
and the attention direeted to Indian affair*., coiisetpieut on t 
charges brought against Warren Hastings rally in the vc 
1786, further convinced many competent judges of the need 
.strengthening the Indian executive. These lonsideiations imni 
the reasons which led Pitt to bring in an Amending At t 

If vve may judge from RittN .NjK*t*ehri ul 17th and g-*nd March 
that year, he had been much impressed by the -ag.u ity of t 
Governor General in seeking to frame an alliante with the Grt 
Mogul for the purpose of counterbalancing the offensive league 
Tippoo Sahib with the I**rench. The action t»f Hastings' ( ouu 
in frustrating this statesmanlike plan, because it tontravettrd t 
instructions of the ( 'umpauy, showed the unwisdom <*f doth 
tying the hands of a competent governor, fir -4 by instj tn tit 
drawn up in Leadenhall Street, and set ondly by a ( uum il 
which pedantry or personal spite < outd patahv.e gteat mil 
prises, i )bviou%ly what was required was to 1 hoo-.r flu- rg 
man as Governor Genrtal, then to giant him p»»wn•. lai 
enough to meet set ion-. t1 i-.r-., and to phu e lum to an h a m 
lion to the Home t jmv<*i nmeut that lh»»sr pmvrr. umiM not 
abused. Nolle of these »<.millions timid hr satisfied a* long 
the Company appointrtl the supreme ofht m 1 *» and po a td 
their hint lions, 

Hut Ritt’s Hill of f/fif had t fiangetl all this. As we havr sr 
the Hritish Government was imw the driving for* r of ihr JuiIj 
machinery, the t ompauy acting merely as an intcnnrdutr win 


hrMnhM in like- limmti'i, “ih.tll fannsir 
I'litlii it tin rtnjtluvmrlif, 

It w.ts .tlr.uul, hr s.tiih ft* cxf*rr? n«rf| 
drs{Kiti‘*ni like* th.it .tlmUt ft* I>r *,rt ttj 
nvvril iiiunt «»f it*; tiiuftt]*h^ tu thr Mjirti 
The joint cHpcrirm r u( tti.ii 
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this autocracy was, after all, local and conditional—a fact w 
.Burke overlooked or ignored. While wielding despotic auth 
in India, the new Viceroy was but an adjunct of the Bi 
constitutional machine. It is perhaps the highest of ; 
achievements that he saw how to combine two ideals of Go' 
ment, the oriental and the occidental, in a way that cond 
to vigour of action in Bengal, and did not impair poi 
progress at home. While investing the real ruler of India 
powers far greater than those wielded by Warren Hasting 
subordinated them to the will of King and Parliament. 

It has been asserted that Pitt was weak as a legislator 
will be well to notice this charge at the close of these voir 
But surely, when judged by all conceivable standards, his ! 
Bills must take rank amongst the greatest of legislative act 
ments. For by those measures, Pitt subordinated the most p< 
ful of all Companies to the British Parliament. By it, j 
have seen, he harmonized the claims of a viceregal auto 
in the Orient with those of popular government at home 
he thereby saved the British Empire from the fate which 
that of Rome. Historians of the Roman Republic agree th; 
favourites of the Senate of the type of Verres who we 
loose on the provinces beyond the sea, not only proved the 
frightful scourge to the subject peoples, but also underi 
popular liberty at home by the unscrupulous use of their 
dered hoards. The same system palsied the limbs of that E 
and drugged its brain. Whether the “ nabobs ” who roll< 
from India and settled down in England would finally 
exerted this doubly baleful influence, it is futile to inquire 
had they gorged and bribed for several generations, the r 



man succeeded in the task of 1 
the ancient parliamentary syst 
The first of the parliamentar 
whom Pitt early in 17B4 desi| 
of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
also early in 1785, he urged 
functions of Governor-Gene* 
India; but the earl at that t 
powers of the Commandor-in 4 


of Cornwallis, shown by hi.', de¬ 
in 1782, now led the MinhtiA 
dueing the Amending Act f 
Governor-General in eas 1". of 
ingly aecepted office; and in 
(178c*-1793) British rule w.e. .• 


o, 
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East India Company was often on the verge of bankr 
Undoubtedly the perpetual want of money led Hastings 1 
most questionable of his enterprises, the letting out of the 
pany’s troops to the Rajah of Oude for the purpose of d 
out or subjecting the Rohillas, a race of freebooters on his 1 
western borders. But difficulties thickened with the outbn 
the war with the Mahrattas and the French. The climax 
in 1780 when Hyder Ali, the usurper of Mysore, let loo: 
hordes upon the Carnatic, and threatened to sweep the I 
into the sea. Then it was that the genius of Hastings aw< 
full strength. He strained every nerve to send from the He 
a large force of troops to the relief of the despairing settL 
at Madras; and, money being an essential, he cast about 
means of finding it without wholly depleting the exchequer 
embarrassed Company. Among other devices he pressed ' 
his feudatories, Cheyt Singh, Zamindar of Benares, for a s 
£50,000 in addition to the annual tribute. Seeing that the I 
held the paramountcy in India, and therefore enjoyed the 
of calling on the vassal princes for help in time of emergem 
claim was reasonable, especially as Cheyt Singh’s father 
his position to the East India Company. After giving 
assistance in each of the years 1778-80, Cheyt Singh be£ 
grow restive in 1780 when the demand was renewed, and s] 
signs of disloyalty. Hastings thereupon imposed a f 
£500,000. More than this, he went to Benares in person, 1 
to browbeat the Zamindar; but, his following being scani 
troops of the latter rose against him, and cooped him up 
residence. With the splendid coolness which never deserter 
he manfully faced the danger. Secretly he sent warning tc 



had been worsted by that maste 

at Calcutta ; and, an ehallettgi 
wounded in fair fight. It was tl 
in tyKi returned to Kurland to 
and found them incarnate* in Bin 
The genius which enabled tl? 
serene and soul-satisfying judge: 
was allied with a inure than fr 
left him at the mercy of fir a isiif 
On all points of honour, whether 
nun nature carried him !*» evtir 
The two incidents recounted ale 
indignation, which cooled but *>| 
French Revolution obsessed him 


crusade against Hastings to p.u 
egregious!)* failed. As Marattbv 
untrustworthy essay uit Wanrn 
Hastings began in tyHt, survive 
the next decade, and lived on ii$t 
tiwiary Era, Clearly il resulted 
view on Indian affairs. Even t«*« 
of Hastings* career are well kno 
demned by men of a similar bn 
his policy a|»|wan statesmanlike 
wealth of benefits cionfmcd on 
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just. He was awaiting further informal 
complicated case. We know that he se 
explanation of the terms of a zamindar 
ently in order to clear up some of the q 
Zamindar of Benares. 1 Thus, while Lan 
Thurlow loudly proclaimed their confiden< 
King continued to converse with him me 
and Queen Charlotte accepted a splenc 
sented by his wife, Pitt remained guarde 
Many members of the Opposition wisl 
censure drop, and urged this at a priva 
Duke of Portland’s residence shortly 
Parliament in January 1786. But the 2 
had not cooled with time. Further, on tl 
sion they were pointedly challenged 
accredited agent of Hastings in the Ho 
a poor champion. Verbose, tedious, ar 
same theme, he wearied the House with 
before they came officially before it; anc 
great trial Fanny Burney remarked: “ 
Hastings should have trusted his cause t 
I believe—and indeed it is the general 
and foes—that to his officious and inju< 
prosecution is wholly owing.” 2 

Yet Scott would scarcely have flung d 
out the knowledge and consent of his 
grounds it is probable that Hastings, wit 
preferred that the question should com 
trial rather than swell with the accreti 
innuendoes. 2 We must also remember 
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i’e<|ur*4c<! that I tic- ( Ink, *4 the* I !t*utr »4i»»tsltl tea*! Dumb 
rc’*i 4ltttnsr. * •! reman r *4 M.iv I ant! thru inj" 

that that i;rmlrm.iu, tmuwrly thr gurMfirut *4 thr ‘spreiat n 
mittrr .4 Urn I Du-.*”, w.i’. thr man \vh»» mwv ms^ht tu take at t 
a$;ain 4 the r\ Vhrmy, Hr httm-.rlf \va% hut a ttmiibSr mrm 
uf that i Miniiiiitrr, aiui hr m*vv hw»krvl, hut tit vain, t»» 
{Htvvrt t*» t 'ivr rliri't !»» thr railtrf re"Hut I jwrtt eh 
htt '*aui, with Itt'j ryrtMjt 1*4.11, ” ili.it auv «»| *riat t»y whit It 
three j»rr eeuH may l*r raDril in valttr af'frrt Mink4rr** tt* 
tlrrfity than thr vi« 4atrd rigby n4 mtUum** **f tltr human ran 
Dmuiat, never ait rflrrtivc ig*rakrr, hyiril t*» wriggle away If 
thr rhatgr *4 tmmnDtrnry tlnm j««mte<)|y tlilvrn lit»itir, '] 
atiitmfr *4 1‘itt mm ratm ami tliguifirtl, In thr «miftr uf 
a4jmunr*l debate hr |iri»lr-r*ril list neutrality tm thr ijueM 
While eumtttrmling Htttkr h*r thr im»4rratiun with whit h 
thru urge* I fti’j tlrmamh, hr admitted that thr ehargr*i Imni 
affaintt Ilatlttiiyi uught t*< hr investigated ami hit guilt 
iufUH'rm r j»i»»vrtl by im nut«"*4ahlr rv idem r *' I am," hr «•;, 
neither a drtri uiiiifil turiwl urn U*r «»{ Mr, Hastings. tint I 1 
*§«§■#§« *rf thr j«j tm « 4 *u'4n r ami equity. I fruitnitirnil 4 t, 

ilit|ia'.’4*matr m\ rstigati* at, leaving r\ ri v man t>* !<4h wv I hr 
puDr 1 4 hr. *«wn m»ml.“* 

‘I his *ln Litat»**n «4 isnilfait! y, thr imjMitt 1 4 whit li wilt a|t| 
ill thr sojurl, i|i*l n*4 tmj4v that tltrir H'4’| t«* l*r tlM invest 
tinn. I hr * Ii4l|r»|'r having licrji thn*wn t!»*wn, thr hiutuait 
was l*ntml t*» |«mrr*t I linn rhath I’itt «unhurt! himself lit 
flint turns *4 arbiter ItuiWr m»w enlarged tii<s *m a 4 

int’liulr all tltr «>fh< ut * **ttr•i|iNifi4e!irr *rs|*rt ting t wli 
thr tu^nl bun always tu ’itatr tiis fra«*n** 
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Delhi |u{*cr*». In '‘|*ite *4 the dajeiknh u***ri lion-. ut Sheri 
that the t * intent * mJ th* «*»r |mjk"I . were jm-jIW tly well km 
the Hutt'.e upheld TiU*** drt ? *t‘»n by i,y j vute-. t** ’/ {, 

The next near *>{ the pr**-.r* ut«u . w.e* tu tieiuuuti the jur-.t 
m! t'r-it.yji w jtnr< .e * .if the but <4 the I l Mine, 1 hr Master »4 
K«»SI-* iibjei ted mu j» >mi'» «4 l«*rm, an*! abn pr»4e-4e«l ayaitmt 
4|»|K*at.tm e <4 |uui|ihlri. hu*>titr t«* l betting** whu h hail I 
inthnti i««tr*ly i mutated aitum^ the mrittiicr* »4 ln»th Hm 
Buthe then admitted that tnmt »4 the State I‘a|»eri aAeti 
had brrti granted, though *MUie had Itrrn denied, but ai r 
t MinpUmed that Mtui‘4er* were Huw ttyi!i|» b»*|lt*4*»lt the pm-i 
turn ihtt * Ini umI ijjw-ak. 4 Utt .mill ,\§ifd Butke biuit^ht fun 
tw-» m**te * hat$*r *, whrrruj*m Bill remarked that they t nuta 
much nttmtwl matter, but lie had h*rmrd tin ujunum a* to I 
is»firefftci'j t he hojtrd that it would apirrar otherwise, but 
I bane mint examine thettt with the utifjmt tmpattiahly, 
having taunted huu with ytetendm^ to *<ee tin |;mit whet 
*»AW t*H* tuu< h, I’tU ilrjur> 4trt| mm It utlfbm it’*. t.alrf ill 
debate he drtntttted t*• the exanimateat »4 w ttnevtr\» « allet 
the yt ** »rt uf,.j •» D-I.ije lmiy*r|| had Urn le ntil at 

bat. Jtr.thr, Im Miad, drtnanded that the ,im -»h*add ha 

lie.um^ t«r|i*tr the a* % tr>r$ -i Mibnfanttalr*I thrit * a*.r. Hr 
tiet hurd that he w*ndd m*l * <*n>;rnt t** the r xammaf eat of 
nrv;r-i, iftli |e*i's |u n4e l||r un|tea« htttrnt uf I I.mtmj.' - ;, «*lJ 
v a^ttr ami «mlr|»mtr t hat^ci *m yet !*efnfc the Hotne. Wt 
(onr rx|»f e^ied the h<»|*r that fltr Minister would j*er*irvct 
the -iicatfy path he Iia4 jnifainl at«I w«»uhl nut l*r thtven • 
it by the tntetnjw'tate aliatki ut Butke litvclj 

a^aitnt IbiiS tlr*r»ti»ti # tint the latter carried the stay by 
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they knew little and cared less. Accordii 
hanced hope of success that Burke, after 
preparation, brought forward his charges r 
War. On 13th June he introduced their 
them Grenville defended the conduct of He 
that the Rohillas had by their raids provoke 
was well to remove them. Dundas censurec 
maintained that, while the Governor-Genera 
called for it twelve years ago, there was no g 
him for it now, especially as in the interval 
times named him Governor-General. Wilbe 
weighed much with Pitt, took the same 1 
nificant speech of the defence was that o 
behalf of Hastings 5 honour, urged the Hous 
to the House of Lords, where alone a fu 
pronounced. 1 Pitt spoke only on a smal] 
voted with Grenville and Dundas. Despite 
speech by Fox, the House sided with wh 
ministerial view, and at half-past seven 
3rd June rejected Burke’s motion by 119 v 
Undaunted by this further rebuff, Fox 
ably brought up the charge relating to th 
Singh, Zamindar of Benares. 2 He allowed 
of Hastings in power twelve years after the 
to imply that Parliament had condoned t 
plea could not be urged respecting the B 
He showed that the Company had agreed 
pendence of the Zamindar of Benares, ar 
pressed on him remorselessly for aids in 
and had finally mulcted the exhausted pr 
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huuitirn apjw'.tr I'l’r.itri, hi-* iii.tf .li.iiiKir «4 hu f* m»»rr ItU'itl, t«r 
Iii *4 rI*K iiti**u f 4 .* 1 *)' 4 tt*i ^i.urlui, I hr. »> t thr m*ur senuik 
uhlr .»< thr y- >\m\i Mmi- 4 rj * <4 <*4 hi*. »h- ,ttr «*ts j»rr .* >n,tl 

'g|»nsiltf» {> i .ih.rut !lJlii*ir!l ts > *IU thr th'.s isv.Imij »4 -a * t t*IU|4r\ 
4snl .4 |<l'4»!r»i| \Vr *th»» kit-m Is >m hi i Jrllrf *4 fofh 

Jil»r t*» h.nirsi, llul hr ti.nt " h.tttUy h*-Wi riu»llj;h tn rr.ktf all llir 
§u§trr* *»n Ut.it v«4iimiis.mi urtulr" tltr Ifrts*ijr*j t tuigr >/ It 
»’* tfirrrhur « Ir.ii fh.lt hr |**f mnl hr» fH»l|*rt«rstl ttlftfm 4 Vrfi 
ih“ft It tltr Itf lit » ‘S|*rr»'!t ) Is? t ht*s ( h^tt'rvrf. hr *itiss« th.ll 

hr h.ttl |n-»ttr»I tl|r mttu ,i» sn 1*1 thr •jur*4tu(| Sr|ltl||.' lurth ttt 
thr trrtft*) «»{ 4 /MtUttuhir'-i tritiifr, hr tlr.|u*»vrtt 1 *'mX% toi: 
trillion Unit thr t h„|t| It« 11 >;|jl t*» rx.t* t 4»t " ,itU " 

»in ’* tt4«|rjir!t«|rtif r.ijtih.” Hr ilnftiif frtl !«• thr r|Mlhrt *' titiSr 
jjrimlfit!/' ,il If4i| »h trj>ir»|r*| thr .tsprrmr j tower in 

l hr Htv’rMin |t<4vrf h.» . ,1 ttrli! tst tifim *«ftrr»h t«» rxtttt 

" 4 uf*i" liMm ti-i |ru*tsii**sir-. 4 , .»»v hurr-rum iti Ktir»*|»r from hi*» 
truil.il *ir|#ru«|rnt'. W\f fir* % }u-;hr,i f ; t 4 !ttti hy hf*j Wit 

wtillrtt «*jnsn<m Unit r \ ? t .%• u< hn.u v ’Srtn»ut«i-i mi^ht hr r \,n tcU 
Ifoffl ’lit* ll Irii« J . 1 ! • >g t r ’I hiving -;r! {• •} !h f hr *|ur'4ii .jt ||j j |*j tllJr 
h^jht, .m*i r%|* r.rtl thr »:* *«tr.r4r<t;» v anti tu.Ui* r * 4 t'uuir., hr 
4|»|*»">.U hof thr « fU V ■<«} filr w|l-4r |*» - -hirtll, ulirth'-j thr in'.r 
llltlMMlrh/ r\.i* trij i(.«tU t ‘hr) l ' >m^h -a a". fS'*t r^rrUT, Ifrtr 
hr *»hjr. !r.| f. I tl|r s||4«l?t|' ‘4 j»f r* it * *US t|ir ihyi 

*4 thr I’ «|j»r»-*t*s It tt' 4*3 llir illltf <»l rvr« V Hltlnh inttttlll 

!•» I«li 4 ^r 4 ».s fn thr ttilr*) *4 jttstttr 4 twl hlwrty , 

*mi» 4 hr, " t h) tlm I lrr| it tittprs-uhlr t« * t|«tt 

Mr. I lii-itm**’* *4 thr wlu»k 1 * I llir % }i4t^r hr tiughi ng4tmt him, 
hit I trr\ in m<t* riiii'u tcfitr lliiit hr h*»i |»M'4tr4 the rxrrrinr «f 

tltfil thi* *r|h«t which, fr**m thr u*Uttr «»{ thr h.4i*trfti 
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for though Grenville, Lord Mulgrave, ai 
(Pepper Arden) spoke against the Prime 
of the last named prevailed; the House 
to 79, or about the same numbers as 1 
charge. The conduct of Pitt on this < 
mently assailed. Wraxall, writing man 
that it was a sudden and unaccountable 
further suggested that the jealousy whi< 
Dundas for the superior abilities of I 
fluenced Pitt’s action. 

As the insinuation has been endles 
pardoned for dwelling on it somewhat fi 
tricked out with a wealth of details, 
issued a Treasury circular calling for th 
porters on the 13th of June, as if it 
Hastings. No proof of this statement 1 
there are good grounds for disbelieving 
should be remembered that attendance 
greatly thinned by the Whitsuntide hoi 
just over; and, as everyone acquainted 
to know, a full House was hardly to 
sitting afterwards. Pitt’s letter of iotl 
the following sentence. After stating 
been a short and languid debate, and a < 
thirty-three,he continues: “Weshallpr 
ance next Tuesday when Mr. Fox mov 
Benares; and after that our chief dii 
House for the next fortnight. In the 
hours enough to read all the papers ne 
ous article .” 1 
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fact th.it nritlirr hr »n»r rmitlistc telirri t>» thr t ahunny pn 
thr )atrnr*r* »4 tiri}*tn. huithrj, it a »{«** ial " whip " had h 
?*rnt out for thr *aijijHt*t *4 11.t-*titti;-* t w<>itK! in 4 \titnr m| thr 
V'iirtItirmh, rHiirt'hilly Ma;«*i St * 41 , have- rxjM.-.rd 
ItainD Hal Um irlnnur to it r> t% * tir found in thr irpoit of 1 
tlrhafr. Sir wr aha* |«» *ui|»|M‘tr that thr forty or titty tnrith 
whi* 1 h.ui^r»i 4 »lr-i with I'ltt, w*»uhl have y««nr • wrr t*» 
Hi'i'it'tri ** 1 ! hr had littn guilty of nut'll «tuf*l«rj!y f Finally, 
rlcar from thr rrmarbn *4 Urrmtllc, Muk'ravr, amt IVpprr An 
that rvvfi thr t Dlra^ur** of I*itl frit |»rtSrftIy firr to vote an I 
vh* nr Mul^iavr tirrUmt that thr 1 'nmr Miimtrr would no 
fit t“ rritiam 111 oflkr a •uttjjlr 4 ;ty if hr rxfio tr4 hi* fnrmK 
amm'iair•* to |jivr up thrir o§#miuir» cm thin **ubjrt,‘t, 1 ‘itt, a* 
Iiavr nrrn, had at thr uuf>rt railed <m lurmbrr* t»* rxrrrbr t 
impartiality; am! hr iiuw ,c*trnlril to MuljpavcS italrmt 
Thr it«ry that Ihtt -»rnt round a "whip" tor thr ’ittpfmrl 
IU*4»U|pi, ami thru dfoVr hm folio Wr* •» Iikr -i|*rr|* info thrup| 
ilr h4thy, may thrrrfotr hr dram-.-.rd an a main i*»un lit tint 
variant r with all the known fa* tof thr ».4 *r 

Thru a^aut it n *4atr4 by I a *i * I t auij«lw*ll m fir* T.^ti ft of 
Iilr *4 1 . 0*4 I\I4mu/ that Vilt my• 4 rji.ai-.Iy abandoned ll.r-ti 
" and • .utiary t> * tin* widl *4 I ,> ad I'htu m »w w h»* fun I a a In 
Inf making I lancing i a jwet, peshap’* 4 Muir4*t |' 4 Vr hun U 
iliijw" 4 i hinriii," I hr t ftat^r n tttadr m a vny h*o .r way, 
t*si it thr ilrln**-t**i •* *4 f’itt havr built a theory that ! Hunlai 
hr Irainl tlir- advent of ! laitm^i tit the India board, or U* 

Mini’4*y, * a t« thr 11 ?»n%r »4 J.oid* i'hiv tltify Im*> Itrrii varied 
amplified, ¥t that in *«nr version l#nti|»r III afifwat’s a’l *lr%ii 
t»i htrinoj' him iiit« thr t abinrt, t»* y»tanting him a |trrra|f* 
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likely enough; but it is certain that the K 
thrusting the ex-Viceroy into the Cabine 
of Control, or of raising him to the House 
approval of his Prime Minister. The King’ 
that his chief desire then was to meet th 
expenses of his family; and Pitt’s econc 
continuance in power at that time especk 
condescension towards Hastings set all t< 
they have wagged ever since on the malig] 
das, and the gross inconsistency of Pitt; b 
are of the flimsiest character. Wraxall an 
later on jotted down their impressions 
asserted that Dundas had somehow becon 
King intended to eject him from the India 
put Hastings in his place. But neither of 
Wraxall merely stated that “the public b 
feared such a change. 2 Bland Burges aver 
“ by some means ” come to know the s< 
King, and therefore “ sedulously fanned IV 
uneasiness and so alarmed his mind that 1 
decision before he had time to satisfy him 
expediency.” 3 

Equally unconvincing is the story, wl 
told some thirty years later, that on the 
Dundas called on Pitt, remained closete 
hours, and convinced him that they m 
Viceroy. The insinuation conveyed in this 1 
Pitt was then and there won over by Dur 
mean motives mentioned above. The ingr 
to seek for petty personal pretexts rat! 

ov=>n^rr^nc anr1 mnr/=> nVivirmc mucp 
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unpunished and uncensured, when guilty of inc 
ficient to foster the bad and corrupt principles i. 
lay a foundation for similar and greater offence 
thanks, and I am sure will have the thanks of 
importance of your conduct. 


Few persons did understand his conduc 
kept his lips sealed. Nevertheless to all un 
conduct needed no defence. On that high 
and justice are alone considered (for just 
Pitt did not swerve from the principles ' 
down. From the beginning of the Hasting 
to hold the balances even. He left it opei 
differ from him. He refused the publicatioi 
to Hastings where they compromised the i 
the characters of our Indian feudatories, 
charges against Hastings should be clear! 
he should be allowed to answer those charj 
topic of the Rohilla War he did not spe; 
his mind was not made up. The fact that 
times re-appointed Hastings after that v< 
did in a technical sense screen him from f 
on the Benares affair, no such plea could 
question on which the present Parliament 
The enormous vogue enjoyed by Mac 
pels me once more to notice his treatment 
Benares charge. A man of philosophic te 
pressed a wish that he was as sure about j 
W hig historian was about everything. Thi 
through the veil of diffidence which Mac 
delivering the verdict, that any man with 
abilities ought to have convicted Hastings 
and acquitted him on the Benares charge.'-* 

i.1. ? ~ ~ mm r rt 
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thr llt'n.tir a rasr, %*» ih.it thry -.rrm tu ttsrit ultimatrly un 
trumj»riy ij»r*4}*nt uhrthrr thr Issit* iislliitnl on thr Zamiri 
Wifi r.ilhrr t*«» Iatj;r *»i But wr may ask, fii *tly, was 

small alfait t*» rxat t hall a milium stctlin*' fY<*tn a |»iis»t:r i 
tbttifsr tl«rr year. ha*! l>rr» hafit |»irs*,n|, am) a*. a m* ittr: 
tat t ha«l I'.iti! uj» thr an rat s l««t whuh that Itttr was mifHr 
I>ttl it t utu cut thr Xatntmiar alnur.* I hi it nut i»»ftrrtit all 
siitijr* tft*»sii wlw*m that half inilSit#f» must ultimately 
wt uni: / 

N*»t *-!$*! thr i t of Hastings far rxrcol thr lit 

rrijanril by justier; it was also Dutml ii|* with a *|tirsti»m 
wilts It thr stability *»| mir tminm I* myirr ha** rvrf i mirth 
h»Uj; a • thr frw!af»»rim «»f thr British Raj frri umfulrurr in 
srit-ir & 4 r, Itulia is salt*. Whrncvrr thry havr cawm-t 

brlirvr that ittjuntirr amt ujipimshm afr thr rharattrristif 
his rufr, tlm hnuufatimis <»f thr Iiuliau Kfiifutr arr shake! 
tlirii lia’ir, N..t wit limit rra s* »n *b*t I* * * % tin latr that tlir tfrt i 
«»ft tSir Bmair-i affair was vital t«* thr yirsrjvati>*u t*f’tnsi a set 
aitry III Brumal, thr statmmaltlihr ryr *4 Ritt, Wr may Ik* - 
*ii*«rtsir*| 1 Sir sauir truth. Br-.nir fhrir was all a»hhtti 
trasiiu why hr slimtht n»*w m>tr than rin lu rjy 

thr namr ■. t «f fusts* r an*! Mm ■ * n ! hr urwJy t* a tiinj ai « h • *1 

In* is an (nari umrnt \ ■■ has hrm show n, thr m rut I tuiia 
fiat r<| yf ra’h, lin tram! p- >w rf s stt thr haiuts t»| thr lh*vrf 
itrtirja! Bmhr ami I‘>as hat! tauufnS l‘ift with srtiifijj t 
despotism !f*«m will! h rmUms snffrtm^ must tl# >w . i ||r ril 
was hollow , inti, aimfird as it was by sjtlrmhti 

tfratni 4 • Jrrj j tlftpfr vifiifl, Was || «n»t well, thru, b» *h**W 
trir r\4iti|4r that any Vkm»y w h« » violafni thr jifiuri 
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sensationally brilliant oration of Sheridan o 
moved the House so much as the silent but 
expressed in Pitt’s vote. 1 The impeachm 
inevitable. 

With the forensic pageant that ensued \ 
cerned. Thenceforth the case belonged < 
domain. Its duration throughout the 
certainly discreditable to British law. Hast 
affluent fortunes spent some ^71,000 in tl 
actions, 2 and at last secured an acquittal. 
Europe forgot the case amidst the potenl 
French Revolution, the effect of it was not 
The comparative calm which settled bei 
twelve years may be attributed largely tc 
fidence in the sense of justice of our people, 
the year 1786 princes and peasants alike : 
most transcendent services, if smirched wi 
would never screen a Viceroy from the ce 
Parliament. 

1 For a hostile account of Pitt’s conduct here, 
P.,” 81-9. 

2 “ Hist, of the Trial of Warren Hastings,” pt. v, 3 
on 31st January 1786 was given as ^65,313, exc 
over to Mrs. Hastings. 


tlrtt mhtni rvrn h y «n fathur, a«4 wr imm w*ui im»r» 4ml 
Miryiii# 1? trite* piles Tm iu utfe In?**; *»► Keii..A?ii>, t?iJi \i 
» 7 «$ 


I NIKKI*. h a **tury, urn rrtaiu a*» t*» «ta!r amt w 

jm'turrwjurly dc-a ritwr-* I'itth inclrhtrthtr-n I*, thr ayfli* 

I III" Wealth *>l N.iUt*iri ( " Atl.tm >unith ha*I l*rrn unite* 
m«*rt the younn I'liiue Miui\tr* .a • hum-*, hut \».mr mm h. 
tidayrtl liJM 4tliv.lt. \rvr| their vj, the |* 4 flrUlSy W mtr* 

him, ami **« hr* rntiatu r fit! r\« t.umril, - J X.n , « r tt j|| .,| 

Until ymi air Mrafril, h»t ur air .dl >«•»» -j. h-hu- " 'I hr * 
|ilimritt * aim* with mate thr tr-n r.ir.ftr — hr* .str.r thr | 4 
«»{ i'ulithat K**«u»any had m hr* wmk im 4tm«»u*4> *|rtiui 
HUtc*Mti«m «•» ** that iirailrai i an*! t tally aiwtial " Ihlt wsr 

h* Ijivr 4 Hr Mi 1 uiii»»44ti«*s» |u ||»r Aim<r>l ahutr atn 

llir iKilitkiain **l thr n^hlrriifh tritliiry, hr lta*l irt tmitiri 

IjaiH u nturr of lf»titt|ri%r whirls ttotthl enable him \u * «§ir 1 
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these questions had been dispos' 
will engage our attention in a 
question Adam Smith strongly 
Britain as conferring on the smal 
breathed new life into Scotland, 
deliverance from an oppressive dc 
These contentions must have se 
the outlines of his policy both toi 
a striking resemblance to those 
Nations,” with this important dif 
independence by the Irish Legisl: 
two Parliaments was clearly im 
therefore find Pitt turning his att 
then chiefly agitated public opin 
of Parliament and the fiscal relati 
to understand Pitt’s handling of 
briefly to review the course of Ar 
The story of the dealings of En 
years 1688-1778 is one that it i: 
efforts to dragoon the Catholic 
grind them into the lowest strati 
hatred of which we are still reap 
broods over the past; and his r 
when Papists were excluded fror 
sion of freehold estates, from tb 
when they might not act as guar 
more than £5; and when their P 
ing ^5 could take any horse that 
more may be read in the pages ■ 
enactments of the Irish penal 

rv\ Atiofrrsnc 00 *fr\ rv 4 -Vt01'v amtti 
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than the* members of thr p<*rkrt boroughs of H» u.dn i««ul 
stand the Reform movement of i8u»- U‘ The intdtiu 
novel principles into the Irish Legislature w a •• -dowel am 
partial, inasmuch us that |w«ly misrepresented even titi-i 
erously thr opinions of thr mass of Irishmen,* It had lot 
swayed by a clique of jioliueians who wrrr IrrsuriJ "1 'ndrrt 
because they undertook its manipulation, ostensibly 
interests of thr British Government, but fruity m ttiri 
The traditions of thr past ami thr determination »d thr m 
of the Protestant Established (‘him h to keep the f h»vn 
in their own hands, formrtl a massive barrier apatnst » 
Vet the dissolving tourh of thr Time Spirit and thr *4« 
war were at work upon that barrier; and when thr war w 
American colonies and Prance strained thr resources *4 
Britain and Irrlaml past emluramc, it showed sqpn «»f 
way on two questions, the one religious, the t <thrr fist al 
year 1778 , IatholU s who took the oath of allripami 
allowed to !*e» nine in effect uwiiret of land, that is. tliry 
hold land on lease f»«r years, hurt her, the »*«!} uts t« 
tioifi formerly held out to softs of (*ath» *1 i< •. t* • atquir thr j 
were also abrogated ‘I hat year thnrlofr sermrd l«< 
beipnniny of an rpo» h of toleration, whu h t! was thr 
desire of Pitt to crown with an at t of justn e t«»» ha*.; «ES 
At present, hovvrvn, wr air t ottrrrnrd tttathU wolblms 4 
to reform the fist al relations Iietwrrn thr two islands t “1 
year 177 H Irishmen were still in the state *»f rcom.mh v*r 
to England which the Parliaments of William til had f 
imposed, In some irsprcts, rsjiretally in regard to the %n 
industry, they were now worse off than in that time of hrinu 
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Ireland to France, which the Gov 
stop. 

The outbreak of war with the An 
said, brought all these questions to a 
the British Government so far relaxe( 
as to allow Irish woollens to be ex 
the Irish troops serving away from 
same time Irish fishermen were a 
Newfoundland and other fisheries f 
excluded. 

Nothing, however, was done for t 
manufactures. The linen industry h 
pered by the British Govern men 
export of fine linens, and of sail-clotl 
of British manufacturers, the Bri 
bounties on the coarse linens exporte 
the year 1771 that industry had g 
after it underwent a serious declir 
shrinkage of trade and the rise of I 
Lord North’s Ministry was fain to pr 
of the fiscal disabilities which sapped 
be allowed to send her products to t 
receive theirs directly in return; but, 
of British manufacturers, the old rest 
trade remained in force. Nothing, 
fears. At once loud complaints wer 
Plymouth, so that North gave up ne 
Ireland gained little or nothing frc 
except that ships built in Ireland thei 
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Romanists gave them increasing Mippojt, Religion*. antipat 
were forgotten in tin* f;ue of Inland's m gent nerds, 
governing enteric* at I bihlin Castle failed either to « bet k 
movement nr tn revive the old schism**. It vwnnl that 
intolerable burden** t»{ the British fiscal system were ab»<u 
mould the jarring elements uf Irish society into the unity 
marks a nation. 

Though they failed to reach that far-off goal, they foi 
present won a noteworthy suet ess. By t omhining to ref 
from the purchase of British goods they dealt a were hb*v 
the system thrust upon them. Nor did they abstain from thr 
of force. The Volunteers paraded thr streets of Dublin \ 
cannon bearing the motto, “Free Trade or this," In fat*, 
an overwhelming opposition, the Cnrdd .irutrnant, thr Far 
Carlisle, advised the British Government to give way; 
at the edme of thr year 1770, and early m 1780, a sene 
enactments was passed at Westminster withdrawing the ; 
hibititms on the exjM»rt of woollen good", and glass from Iiel, 
Commerce with the British colonies was now al si 1 | <)•« vision 
thrown open to Irish turn bants, and they were admitted 
Nhare in the Levant trade. 

At the same time the t a use of religious tob-ration gainr* 
equally signal triumph. Thr strength of the Cl*.fm Vohmt 
and the abatement of religious bigotry brought the Ittsti Pa 
mrnt to pa®ii a measiur for relieving: the Protestant I bssrn 
of that land from the sacramental test which had t*rm WTrs 
as tine of the bulwarks of thr Established C hurch, amt m 
spring of tjffo the British Parliament gave its grudging m 


n, nowever, n 
Id, still tell a \i 
uf the Britis’ 
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distinctly B 
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echoed, The Volunteer*., having already through their delrg;: 
exerted on Parliament a pressure width w.i*. Mini national, 
fused either to let politics alone, or to disband, t itimateiv tl 
recklessness ami the efforts of Grattan undermined their 
fiuene.e, and they gradually dwindled away; but, M the pres 
they seemed able to extort all their demands, prominent am< 
which was that for the " protection *' of Irish industries and j 
duets. In his first long eummuuieath*n to Pitt, the l Juki 
Rutlaml dwelt on the urgent nerd of investigating Iib.lt clai 
though he frankly declared that hr could not understand 
cominert ial question. Ofmn-handed to ostentation, and drv« 
to the pleasures of the table, this affable young aristocrat ureas: 
ally showed signs of political foresight, as when hr venturre 
predict " that without an Ireland will not t»c cornier 

with Great Britain in twenty year*, longer." 3 

Far abler and more painstaking was his i hief secretary, O 
cm whom was to fall the burden *4 work < ttimn ted with 


proposed Reform, The letter . wtm h passed brtwrm him 
1’itt in the summer of 17,’>4 show the rare taken by both of ti 
to master the farts *4 the situation (i»dr ft he Julmr I 
Bolton) warned Pitt that a resolute eft* a t would »t» be in 
to effect the entire separation of the two Kingdom ., and nr 
him to u act towards Ireland with the utmost litw-ialify ounis! 
with your own safety: rt must m the long run in- the wt 
jH»licy." Above ait he insisted, as the duke hard also done 
the need of a firm decision, which even the malcontents ti 
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now warned the Duke of Rutland, vvh«* *.t* >utlv opposed Rein 
not to confuse pearrahlr efforts in that 'Inn tu*n with suhver, 
or treasonable scheme*., aint in a notable phrase *d its - ietln 
4th December, hr declared that ParItansrittaiy tidnuit us 
.sooner or later 1 h* earrirtl in both countries. As regards | 
endure, hr thought it bt-4 It* pustjmnr it change in the If 
franchise until a similar measure came forward at We amne*! 
for this, if suet rssful, would impart to the movement to ItrA 
an irresistible forte. In the meantime it would lie writ to t, 
up the tommert ial pioblem, 

Pitt's sautpune trmj»erament here led him into a tailt* al 11 
take. The Irish Resolution*. were drstmrtl f*» aiote.r in t#r 
Hritain a storm of opposition whic h swept away the ho| *-**«»(' 
Reform Associations; and the 1 ollapsr ol their rtfortn fold 
favourably on the Irish jwditit al movement Probably abo 
erred in br»ii|pu|; for watd hi** proposal*. first in I »ubhn a ti 
ter on which Pox readily aroused u-.ruimrstt at 
Vet, where the issue*, wrtr *.<* tandrd, it is difh* till t«* sav whet 
success could have * towned Put' , rin*tt . had they been put f< 
in a different older , 1 Flout Ills Flirt of "ih ( U t* <brr t*» 

I j »r* 1 I .irutenauf wr see that In* looked * *11 the Ref. am * 4 
Irish Parliatneut a * simpler, tmt yet " perhaps m*«sr «ltfb* tilt 
ha/ardous," than the * oimttrn ial ipu-str**m thm at stake 

Here a^am he * ah ulated wt«aij;ly IrrlandS demand 
equality of trading advantages with ttirat lit tl.un was * n! 
to meet with vehement opposition hum *«ur ntannian titrrn 
the events of the year f; j J« ♦ onvmetnjdy showed His me»f 
is the more remarkable as he prc»j«***ed " to pive Ireland an ahr 
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them while the two mem hern suptmrtcd 
borough, opposed them. In all, hr rrrki 
hostile, twelve friendly, and the other* . 
for. A list followed of the " exjicrtathms 1 
judgeships, pensions and sinecures/ 

As Rutland and Orde had forrsfrit 
measure fastened cm the question of the «- 
a country, whose annual expenditure .it p 
by £l So.cxx), and whose absentee land 
million a year, pay a large sum to the 
Ireland contribute larerlv in mm anil nr 
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which then Stand at dioutd r\» rni .f r.^ot ,*« in f 

uf peace, the ‘anpltiH dandd yo toward * tie- -aippoit *4 ihr 
pcrial navy in Mich a way a** tin- Iri-.li Parliament -.hoidd iSii 
A dditional tax**'* were then \ oted whit h were t--.tim.ttrd to y 
£140,1%'%) a year. 

No iK'ijinniuy could have Ikvii ie-o uttnph tom*. I hr attai 
mrnt wan far lev, nati'da* luty than the wut'.t <4 the altrrmt 
plans In wimh J*itl rxpre ?*•**! the ho|te that tifdr would m 
result. The contribution, tm the present term \ « oiild hr rva 
by any juypjiny t hamellor of the I* m he*pier wit** *ds»m!Uf** *tif 
a series of Miiali ami profitable drfi* it 1 t on'tr»|ur»t|y t ndr, 
came to London to ficr^ttade I*itt of the nerd *4 the %. ha 
found him inexorable. Pitt wa* rr*« 4 vr*l " m*t t«* pt*** red % 
the condition should l«t taken away ir»«m the la 4 lvr-i« 4 ulwi 
This also a pf rears in a patt of iiL letter t»* the Marifitt' 
Httckinpham: 


*>i{ii4'.0, 1 r''*s ujj s t ;*?, 

, , , I altt ,»l4r U* l» !l y*ns < M5}Ssd«-:U>.d»Y IJ-..W w»- ••.L.dl > *-t*..rush 
ffflJ tSir Sued a|*|*s>»S' 4 li**H i«i llr" * ■.jr.:u»-2» i.u ■-, ■/.<■ u., .u ;4 . 1 *0 

tlttjKO-ahdUY »*! * »«np!r!sSiy; s? lit >if 1*. -n > h 1 .. ■.*. 

Vernal Jis.uls* us It* laud ir'.j • » '.iu; *.}:<• \ . : ; *j ;V;‘! • *, 

Y-.«-%•*, 


In *«j*riiiny hh «a-*- at W r dinm 4 rr on jjiut pr binary, 

iutl to t olitrnd with the **Uf4|Jrff$rfst t all .rd by flit-, jr 
anti with a fit of h*MI -srrirsv, wla«t-ll hr informed I #«rffViflr hr 
been frying ft * deep off without mu> h Xrvrf {hr lev 
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to complete a new system, and commui 
only principle on which they could pi 
entirely and for ever to open to Ireland 1 
except that of India, which was a moni 
Company. There was no solid ground f 
a country as Ireland would become th< 
goods, and would re-export them to our s 
was the suggestion that Ireland would i 
tures; for British energy had secured for 
market in Ireland even against her ii 
referred guardedly to the subject of I 
the imperial navy. Finally, while depi 
decision, he declared that what Engla 
she would more than recoup from the g 
prosperity of the sister island. He there 
motion for the permanent and irrevocat 
to all the advantages of British commer 
pledged herself to pay a sum towards tb 
The Opposition, exasperated by Pitt’ 
of Fox concerning the Westminster ele 
furious fire of criticisms. Fox, who helc 
favour of a “ national commerce,” that i 
Ireland would probably smuggle into G 
of foreign colonies, and would become tb 
the commercial interests of the Empire.” 
he claimed, first to have been moved a 
he was probably right. If they were 
Britain would never have anything mor 
The Navigation Acts, the source of En^ 
b a dead letter. As for Ireland’s cont 
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a still greater " revolution,'* the commercial treaty wi 
of Thr speeches *4 Fox, and I*, dm t lit I some y 

attack mu i»itt\ inraMirt* convinced Irishmen that it 
many excellence**, The Kail o| Muj mutton * after 
Marquis Wellesley ( declared that Ireland would war m 
Pitt. Brresford alsM stated that the Irish itirmlrr. 
wanted an excuse lot siding with him; but Fny.tand m 
of pressing Ireland too hard in this bar yarn, A rr| 
seriously jeopardize the t arise* of order,’ 

No sense of prudence or rrspinabilrty restrained 
of thr British t»«**tand their mercantile athr*. 
paijpi had already liegiin. It burr *»i$*n*» of careful nrj 
The signal was pjveu by the ’* Gazetteer" of tf»th 
which jaunted out that the Navigation Acts, the 
Britain's jmojirrity, would lie virtually annulled by 

...1 1 o. tt, u ,.^ 4 ,* it, . 1., *1...* t .a. .....s 
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then “ effectually prevent mtr exporting the f..nm*r to th 
kingdom and also to foreign markets, and enable them tu set 
the latter into thr.it Britain at .1 less price than it ran 1 
manufactured here iimifi the burthen th the high duties, tl 
high price ut l.ihiui', and heavy t.mc\ which would inevitah 
tend to the ruin »»t that valuable branch of trade in th 
kingdom." 1 The Bristol sugar tcliiuiri can scarcely have re; 
Bitt\ proposals, which implied rtfual duties on all articles 
British and Irish ports, and the Irish Parliament had up reed 
this. The notion that Irish sugar refiners, by complex duties 
their own devising, would soon Irat their British rivals nut 
foreign markets and ruin them in the home market, is a sign 
the mad fully uf the time, Against stupidity such as this evi 
the gods light in vain 

By no arguments could the hubbub lx 4 appeased. Bamphlt* 
esjrecially one by Lord .Sheffield, denounced the doom awaitii 
England should Bitt's Resolutions pass. In a short time sixt 
four jretittous pouted in against them ; ’ and the manufacture 
of (ireat Britain, under th*- « haitmanship «d Wedgwood, form* 
a "Great t'hambrr" in order t-> stave olf the catastrophe. Y 
Bitt's enrigies and .putt. serumd t < rise with the rising, oppo: 
ti<m. In otder i*< rmphasbr the imp* u tarn r of lommerre, he hi 
res,ently appoint'd a t‘omituller <4 * oum ll t<»r t *<unmet 1 e, whi 
piMini'.rtl t*» answer tin* pm poses whit h that «»ruamental hot 
the Boar tl ot Trade abolished in t "tv*,, had signally tailed 
fulfil. I he new’t ouiu d was * barged to examine manufacture 
ami others as to the relations of Anglo Irish commerce anti t 
probable effet t of the Resolutions, .Similar investigations wc 
made at the bar **f the House of t ominous, Bitt cherished hi 
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we shall ultimately gain—at least tb 
enough.” 1 

The report of the committee is ver 
difficulty of obtaining trustworthy statis 
topics. The Irish accounts showed a f 
to Great Britain than of imports fro 
on the contrary, the British Custom 
balance of trade as largely against 
could discover no means of accountir 
discrepancy. 2 Thus, while protectioni 
Irish Sea were croaking over the decli 
growth of that of their rival, the offi 
(as they would have phrased it) the 
largely in their favour as to warrant 
exhaustion of that rival. 

In matters which were within the ke 
age, the report was reassuring. The • 
Norwich declared that, though the wa; 
less by one-half than those of Englisl 
tion was not to be feared under the 
Everett, a London merchant, maintain 
facturers, owing to their skill, taste, am 
have a superiority over those of Irek 
sheep and wool were not exported thil 
facturers of Yorkshire were decided 
chief clothier of Devizes expected hai 
only in the cheaper stuffs. 3 For the co 
was less encouraging, the witnesses i 
that Irish thread could be spun 20 per 
thread, and that an import duty of k 
protect the home market. 4 Represei 
London and Scotland had little apj 
until the Irish workers developed skill 
t ade. the evidence of eiVht iron-ma 
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of bar iron, they asserted that they could hold their own ag 
her small and struggling iron industry . 1 

In face of the alarmist statements of Wedgwood in publii 
evidence before the committee is of some interest When e 
whether he feared Irish competition in pottery if the duti 
both kingdoms were equalized, he replied that “ there migl 
danger of a competition in time, in their own and every fo 
market . 2 I should think we were safer if earthenware was all 
to be imported free of all duties into both countries.” Thi. 
the man who headed the protectionist “ Great Chamb 
Manufacturers.” Wedgwood’s chief manager admitted th 
had only the day before heard that any pottery at all was 
in Ireland. Is it surprising that Pitt sharply criticized V 
wood’s tactics? 

Other strange features of this report are, first, that the o 
in England against any relaxation of duties was greatest ii 
case of the very articles, calicoes and sugar, in which the 
Parliament had recently imposed higher duties; secondly 
whereas much of the evidence told in favour of inter-ii 
Free Trade, the committee decided in favour of a syste 
moderate duties to be agreed on by the two Governm 
Some such conclusion was perhaps inevitable in view c 
popular clamour; but the committee made no suggestioi 
the two Parliaments, now drifting into fiscal hostility, w< 
come to terms. 

If the evidence contained in the report had been duly wei 
the scare among British traders must have passed awa> 
official reports are of little avail to thwart the efforts of ] 
mongers. In vain did George Rose, in an unsigned pam 

m 1 aI* Ua n n rl 1 4-/-V 
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be the true explanation of his dispmi 
his letter of 21st May, to the* Utthr 
the difficulties arising from the uttsrrupi 
and the very marked indeftemimer *» 
supporters, ho that “ we are hardly *m 
impression they may ret rive." 

This avowal is of some intrrrit. It 
Pitt's position in the spring of t?iU 
former chapter, he had trained the 
following by taking up U** many thorm 
composite elements F'uxitr, Northtfr 
not yet been fused into unity by the §«; 
threatening pressure of Frame. fin 
leading could hr krrp hi-. *.uppoi tri . 
country from the turmoil which a F‘«»x ! 
caused, There was the danger, and w 
clung to office, not merely from love «f 
power), but because, in the proud woo 
that he could guide his country aright* a 

Viewing the question of the tmtrpem 
1 lament in a more general way, we on 
that in die days of pocket borough 
members probably acted more indejiri 
sent time, when their action is apt h» 
external forces, pressure front tt»n*»tni 
the party “whip,” However we mav 
certain that Pitt, despite tin huge may 
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taunts reflecting colonial nimmcra*, >h<he: equally 
ing on both kingdoms. Ue?q*ccting the reduction of c 
in either country, it was suggested that they should no 
lKilow to| per tent,; also that no new duties should he itnj 
except such as would " balance duties t»u internal eonsump 
lie also added a Proposition concerning the copyright of b 
Reflecting Ireland's t «»*itnhtition to the navy, Pitt annulle 
Irish proposal asserting the prior need of balancing inetuni 
expenditure, ami ret pined that the pto|Hised tin uncial arr 
ment should l*r fwrprtttal 

In his speeches of t ath May and succeeding days he sh 
that most of the («ittiuim against his plan were founded on 
and he refuted the haekneyrtl assertion that, because Ir 
was lightly taxed and wages were tow, she would the 
undersell Britons in their own markets, (‘oinadering her ex 
(MiVerty, he said, her bus dens were in effect as great as th 
Kuglamt; her hat kwtudnev. in industry wouhl long erippl 
moreover, lor skilled latwuu she had to pay as dearly as l 
employers, 1 le t laimrd that a tilwsa! scheme of comic 
union would tjrmdif b« <th islands, just a-* the l 'nitm with Sec 
hati immensely fwlbrtrd the p?*,sprtity o! (heat B 
despite the piop|je»ir-, »«i s ussj with wlm )i it was at tin 
received 

His opponents mm » hanged their ta< tu s. Seeing th; 

Propositions had lieeu altered largrly in deteirnce to their 
they could siattrly meet them with a direct attack, 
therefore sought to pr*« ure their rejection, if not at Wrstm 
then at Hiihlisi, t ongraiulatmg themselves on having c 

t .f I t«r» Iir«l iii'iitui'i «l*i : «. I r* llittll HMfll f l 



ItH .statue/ Other memhm, indudm;' 
played with the simile, and tine* tH-y .* 1 
otherwise exhausting debates, which, \v< 
berforee to faint in the midst of his rtlm 
The most brilliant, though not the f< 
of these debates was that of Ru hard , 
needless to dilate on the Celtic charm a 
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his satire too ea untie, to emane *.uo r.*. except a * .1 ft.ndtu. 
Friendship with F<<x londennied him alm<‘'4 entirely to thi 
re/e and exaggerated the ixh klr-.-.tir*.-* < 4 he. uftetain r%, Hnei 
the Charles O'Malley of politic ». Whets, therefore, that m^a^m 
political satire, "The Rulliad," appealed, in *. a*.tt|>it»«<u ><t Roll 
the somewhat roisterous immlr! ha ilevon-dme, ru'ijt«nr 4 
trihuted the poems to Sheridan; and hi*» ntrrtmous denial ham 
little credence. 1 

One 0 } the ” Probationary t Mrs '* amusingly hit off the aUiau* 
of Jenkitisurt with Pitt anti the mtreasc in the mrmtm of tl 
Irish Propositions: 

ht>! hand m hand advance th‘ enamour'd §raur 
The* Chatham's sun and that thr drudge *»f lluir, 

Proud t»i ihrsr mutual Imp 

take Nme» and Kmyahn rhry move 

To t dory's nteepen! heights together trnd, 

Kitr h > atrirvt tor hmc-a-U, e,t« h arnunts iu« Its -a It truth 


t 11 * a' r". 

I tad ! i*»mm ji; ud*'o! JSiliis* Mir.' 

intfrt! ,\j ' 

Had! vast rshausdri-. mnss r «4 Jodt rj>»jn»^a!..jr.' 

I’d**ewhere in duha*<u - . ■4taiir. fit* - Mu .r 

Nrri J.uf trs up js->r It cti l> strd**ud' < ? llamr, 

And tmdd **u IltsSnfi s-s;u la ids lam** * 


In these wittitiatrr* we have the wntrt tiwfk of li 

achievement** of the C )p| Meats* *u Shendau invert hrd a^atn 
the exaction of a contribution from Ireland towards the »iav 

UM#I ft* .irtilti mil rtf’ fhr V .Pi!. <l< f > . r-«4 ti 









CHAPTER XII 

PITT AND IIIS FRIENDS 


Krrj» thy fnrml 
Under thy own hfr's key, 

,S 11A k tci t*E A It F, A // * S MV/.* iA.it i'.Htit ffV//, 

A, rrmw! »« not omijuny, and fa« e~. „ur Imi 4 ^.dlr-jy of j»i» nom, and 14 
but «t tinkling t yndult where their »% n«» Imr Pa«’o&. 

S UMP' state alien merit nutter ’>»drly hum the m.trmfttdr < 
thrir uc'hirvemeut -; *dhet - .itlut t attruthm I *% the * hat 
td their per*.*mality, Pitt * lantr. huinaer *«u h»*th A 

Cofdittgly I Jlfu|ju\e to dfV«dr tUE ♦ tuf 4 fj |m la*% |tm.ilr htr „« 
friendship < *litriiij; the early {out *4 hE tairri, le-guming w»i 
the time when hr hint tl«»wst the t ham r!S*»i ship »4 llm !* m hnju 
ami fled to the house of hi* hirml \V‘dl*r*|««tie .it \V tmhlrdo 
In the Diary uf the latter wr irad tins hiirl hut mggrstii' 
entry: *’ April 3 {1783}. I o Wimbledon, where Pill, Hi , dm* 
and fdefit. Evening walk 4 m I red a little pad two. April 
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seniors. Here, among youths anti friends, hi-. ptauks wr 
startling. One of them must in* t«*hl in the \\**t * I *. of Wilber foj» 
“We found one morning the fruits of Pitt'-. earlim rising in tl 
careful sowing of the garden beds with the fragment-, * 4 a tlir-i 
hat in which 1 Halley Ryder hat! overnight c«*uie down from tl 
opera.” 

Would that we knew more »»f those bright day s! hoi Pitt tl 
man, not Pitt the statesman, in seen at Wimbledon. The pill 
of State, columnar in its Doric austerity, ticrtifttrs a lithe faej 
form, twined about with social graces, gay with the flower* 
friendship. The hours of recreation, rather than tho-.r spnsf 
the office, reveal the Inner life. Alas! the self revealing ejihod 
In the life of Pitt are hidden from us, None of hm friends w, 
a Roswell. Wilberforce, who might have been the enlighten* 
was troubled by defective eyesight, whit h curtailed his rttrr 
spondrnce; and his Diary h a series of tantali/mg jotting,: 
a veritable Barmecide feast As for Pitt*-* relatives, they riev 
drew him out of himself. I,ord t hatham, tliotigh a good talk 
In general company, serins t»» have exerted on his young 
brother a slightly chilling ittfhtrtn e, and their letters «r 
fraternally business like. W»- therefore sr.u« h m vain t*»t th*« 
lighter traits of character, those sparkles ■>! u tg win* h ruhvrw 
the joyous years tgK \ This srtle o{ Pitt'. » hata« t*-r is hit 
more known to ns than are the hidden rrgtons *4 the «*««, 
We wish to know it ail the more Ik** arise it is not the frozen h 
the sunny side of his firing. 

Failing to catch more than one s|mrtive r*ho **1 those gj. 
times, the chronicler falls bark on mere externals, such 4.5 Pin 
twcasiimal reluctance to attend the parish t hnrch at Wimbledo 
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day 179H, Thm\ too, he breathed hh 1*4-4, »> 

1806. In the dark day*, that followed »»n tiir nr 
his thoughts turned with one final flicker *4 In 
news which he expected from his sprt ial rm- 
Karl of Harruwby, formerly IHidlry Rvder. I 
to be heart-breaking- Hut fancy per-a-4'* in w«»i 
perchance, during the time of waiting, the dan 
not for a brief space fling off the thraldom <4 
flit across the open to dwell with h«nd rnuri 
spring sowing of the flower dieth of hi-* turiid \\ 

After the severe disappointments ot the wv, 
signs of friskiness vanish from the Ittr of I'm. 
Ins hopefulness is of aimo -4 U*yi-h intensify, 
himself, and in the gumiorvi of his «. ausr, and 1 
carry out a work of national revival, lead him 
great enterprises in a way that astonishes frn 
opponents, The nation having given him a mas 
hopes to solve the most urgent of existing pi**! 
the restoration of public credit, the mlm ti«»n 
Debt, the reform of Parliament, the »utt**r<ifri4i 
India Company to the control of Parliament, tl 
freer trade nut only with Ireland but also with 
preservation of peace, m that, as he phrased 
continue for five years, and we shall again lm> 
Europe in the face," ‘ 

Here was a programme which transcend*** 
viously seen. Hut to it were added the many 1 
and problems that provide a full * 4 ** k in trad* 
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first years of power lh.it nerds apok *yy. This is the persi; 
with which he pressed ay.oust Po\ the demand for a con 
scrutiny of’ the Westminster rlrtfbm. l)r*,pitr tin* fact tha 
wearisome am! vriy expensive hupur v brought to li^ht fc 
votes, anti tlitl not rxilmlr Fox ii<*s«i Parliament s for as w 
he sat a*. Mernhrr for Orkney-, the Prime Minister refu« 
put an nut to *' this cur an I htisines**,'' as Pulteney ternv 
until his ..wit Htip|h>rtcr* compelled him to desht, I low ; 
to explain this t oiuluet? It led to waste of time ami tern 
Parliament, besides annoying many of hi?* friends, and str; 
to breaking-point the allegiance of his cutsijKtsitr ma 
There can t*e no doubt that he committed a blunder, an 
which Knpjbhrocn detestj for his conduct xcemcd ungener 
a tauten foe and a violation of the unwritten rules of fair-] 
Nevertheless, it is likely that he acted, not from ran cot 
from a desire to ban his enemy, least of all under any die 
from Windsor (of this I have found no sign l , hut rather fro 
dictates of political morality, That thmr had been trtimpi 
of false votes was notorious, f«»? the votes polled rx< erd< 
total number «»i voter*.; and Pitt, a . the champion of pu 
elen lions, may have dretired it hi duty to probe the sore 
tattom. In tin* r days an av**nr-d 1 hampi*>n of Reform 
be praised for *.tic h » **udui l. in that age hr was eurtde 
and it was » er tatnly tat tiev. to single out lb• x from amoi 
many candidates for whom * orrupt praetuen had been 
Such an a« t appeared the out* niiir of |»rrsonid pitjue, not 1 
fur electoral purity. So at least mm looked on it in the 
of i;M§. Pulterrey, Wraxall, ami the ordinary ruck of me 
failed to see anything hut tiefionat motives in the whole , 
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It avoided all reference to th< 
at stake, and it appealed with 
stincts of squires. Little wond 
over to the side which seemec 
man in his contest with a sp; 
later Pitt could muster only a 
1785), and this clearly foresh; 
which came with a vote hostile 
a subordinate motion, six day 
turned to their allegiance, thus 
“ they wished to control and re 
turn, the Administration.” 1 

This affair deserves mention h 
the chief weakness of Pitt. His 
apart from other youths, evei 
general company, and his decid 
few friends, gave him very few 
ary men. He therefore was slo 1 ! 
the House, and he never gaine 
ton touch. Well would it have 
more with men and shown to 
affability with which Fox and 
alike. But, like Peel, Pitt had 
small talk for the lobby. In tr 
to unbend with ease. Or rath 
friends or among his juniors, 
surprising lengths, witness that 
Stanhope, two of her younge 
Napier (the future historian) 
blacken his face. In the mids 
came a knock at the door. T 
desirous of taking his commar 
minutes State business stood st 
off his assailants and washed 
the boys marvelled more at 
colour. The Prime Minister t] 
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His rather stilted manners at Westminster were doul 
reflection—a lunar reflection—of the melodramatic splenc 
his father. Never was a colleague or a subordinate introd 
Chatham’s presence until the effects of light were Rem 
esque, and the telling phrase had been coined. But wt 
father triumphed by the force of his personality, the sc 
half succeeded. For he was more a Grenville than a Pitt, 
inherited from that family some of its congenital s 
Hence the efforts which the son put forth, as if with the 
fulfilling the precept of St. Paul to Timothy—“Let 1 
despise thy youth ”—were calculated, not to impress be 
but rather to freeze them. 

Far different was the easy good nature of Fox, whic 
salved the wounds inflicted in the course of debate. It 
that Lord North, after one of the debates on the Americ; 
in which Fox had mercilessly belaboured one of the M 
good-humouredly remarked to the orator, “You were 
feather to-night, Charles; I am glad that it was not my 
be fallen upon.” Fox, we may add, reciprocated thesi 
ments. However he might threaten North with impea 
he was ready in private to shake him by the han 
shortly before the fall of that Minister he publicly as 
pardon for offending him by his tremendous indictment 
that he meant it not. To us this sounds unreal. Eithei 
dictment against the author of the nation’s ruin was n 
sincere, or the apology was hollow. Pitt, with his excep 
high standard of truthfulness, 1 could not have tendered 
did; and Wraxall praised his conduct, adding that Pitt 
placable, and was wanting in those frank, winning, opi 
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and the lofty principles of Pitt, mere 
would have been Esau, provided that he 
customs of primogeniture. 

We have little or nothing that directly 
produced on Pitt by his discovery of the £ 
ness of his supporters. Perhaps it intensify 
and awkwardness of manner, which Wilbe 
very great. Certainly he did not mix more 
not make friends ” is a significant entry 
for March 1785. 1 This inability to make ; 
was not incompatible with those rarer g 
closely to those with whom he had real k 
may read Shakespeare’s thoughts into th< 
Polonius to Laertes, the poet supremely 
inspired the few with ardent affection a 
arm’s length. In regard to character, the: 
for the very characteristic which to men 1 
blemish. 

Nevertheless, it was a serious failing 
tactician. Onlookers, who saw only the 
terior, described Pitt as the embodiment 
His friends knew full well that he was 
Dundas and Wilberforce testify to his aff 
ordinates, his fund of good temper, which 1 
contradiction and the advent of bad news, 
a case in point. Pitt had long been rumin; 
proposal, and at length mentioned it to 
only to learn that there would be grave 1 
scheme; far from showing annoyance, he 1 
ment “with the most unruffled o-nnd-Vmmr 


Ministers panoply, hut even tu important mattr 
We it mi Ktlrn, in the midst uf the eounnrmul 
with France, writing from Paris in despairing fern 
Prime Minister's silence, and finally suggesting 
letter?! of the last fortnight must have sunk in the C 
James Harris, too, when fighting an unequal battle 
Frcneh party in Holland, begged Pitt t*» send a 
encourage the hard pressed fi tends of Knglaml. For 
not a line came; and at last Harris lagged t annul tl 
a letter out «<j his chief " 1% it impovabtr to tm» 
Xfrttks ho well, tt» writr* one poor hue to these soil 
and pence men?' " i The fM use doubtless W.C., tl 
overwor ked in Pat liamrnl ", as indeed he stated to I 


even with the then m. anty fat tithes tot de.dmg w$t! 
resjtondrm e, hr should certainly have handled tl 
mrtluMl ami tat t. t 'airless correspondents wtil : 
jeeture how mm h a Prime Minister may harm h 
by Hti bice ting friends and for?* alike to a |»e* uhai 
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and the lofty principles of Pitt, mere 
would have been Esau, provided that h( 
customs of primogeniture. 

We have little or nothing that directly 
produced on Pitt by his discovery of the £ 
ness of his supporters. Perhaps it intensif 
and awkwardness of manner, which Wilb< 
very great. Certainly he did not mix mor< 
not make friends ” is a significant entry 
for March 178s. 1 This inability to make ; 
was not incompatible with those rarer g 
closely to those with whom he had real k 
may read Shakespeare’s thoughts into th 
Polonius to Laertes, the poet supremely 
inspired the few with ardent affection a 
arm’s length. In regard to character, the 
for the very characteristic which to men 1 
blemish. 

Nevertheless, it was a serious failing 
tactician. Onlookers, who saw only the 
terior, described Pitt as the embodiment 
His friends knew full well that he was 
Dundas and Wilberforce testify to his aff 
ordinates, his fund of good temper, which 
contradiction and the advent of bad news 
a case in point. Pitt had long been rumin 
proposal, and at length mentioned it to 
only to learn that there would be grave 1 
scheme; far from showing annoyance, he ] 
ment “ with the most unruffled e o -hum< 


mistiness even mtn Ins carouses. 

This certainly was the general belief. In one particul 
behaviour often nave colour to the charge ot pride or 


all, he very often left letters unanswered ; and thi-t ap 
merely to lagging letters, against which silence i*» 


rreneh party m I iolland, hrgged Pitt to semi a few 
encourage the hard pressed ft lends of England. Eor four 
not a line came; and at last Harris begged t aimarthru I 
u letter out of his i hief " Is it impossible to move li 
Xpfitks so well, to write tate poor line to these sound 
and pence mni, J “ 1 The r\a usr doubtless was, that 1 
oveiworked in Earliameut fas indeed he staled So Edrt 
even with the then s< anty fat ihires for dealing with a \ 
resjHmdeiu e, he should t ertainly have handlrd it w» 
method arul tact. Careless correspondents wdl read 
lecture how mut h a Prime Minister may harm his p 
by subjecting friends ami foes alike to a |»r« ubatly a 
slight 

Pitt, then, owed little or nothing to sot tat graces, ami 
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as Wraxall avers, hold the first place ir 
was still held by Wilberforce; and to tl 
apply the apt remark of Montaigne, 
possesses and sways the soul cannot be 
reasons Pitt after the year 1784 came intc 
subalterns, among whom Dundas and Gr 
Henry Dundas (1742-1811), a younj 
Honourable Robert Dundas, Lord Pre 
Court of Session, and of Anne Gordoi 
born at Edinburgh, where he was educal 
in the University. The atmosphere in 1 
strictly legal; and his ancestry, no lesi 
seemed to fit him for success at the Bar 
in 1763. His rise was rapid, and in 1774 
as member for Midlothian. At Westmins 
to North’s party and became known as < 
hitter. United as these powers were w 
genial gifts, and the full fund of Scottish : 
favour and became Lord Advocate. Gr; 
of speech he lacked; a harsh voice, a si 
awkward gestures told against him; but 
rose triumphant, thanks to indomitable 
him unabashed to bear the heaviest blov 
once expressed his admiration of Blii 
badly he was beaten, “ the old devil ” ca 
nothing had happened. So it was witl 
encounters with Fox. He might be repi 
His features were bold and handsome, ai 
with convivial purple,” that perhaps enh. 
the House loved a bon vivctnt . who e 



C'itniw.iH, Hut •*«» ltuij; 4*» the St ntN *.hunhr»r»h it m 
whether they h*«l 4^ mrinhrr*i «*f 4, U>t thr irturu 
their fourtr t»l t nfuiut t 4t VVr* 4 tm»itrf wr»r alike* jiri 
1 Htmiut. The truit whith i|fU|*f» t riI the Kiut 

Mild kept thru representative*! t !tw t*» hi * llrrl wd’» " < 
Uuftfhr* it Wd*i wh«* <ie*j*rmr«l all iir»pMrt.mt pri^r-* hut] 
and State, Valuable livinet at hmt»*\ he tativr 
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restoring the estates that were confiscate! 
By this act of clemency Pitt and Dunda 
the work of reconciliation so tactfully 
and helped to foster the sentiment of Br 
bore a rich harvest on the fields of Salam 
is not surprising, then, that Dundas ha< 
clique in Scotland entirely at his beck anc 
five henchmen at Westminster, Fergus 
stated that he had never heard a speech^v 
vote, and that there was only one defect 
namely, that he was not quite tall enough 
readily to see into which lobby he was gc 
Even so, the magnetic influence of Dui 
Caledonian squad was a political asset ol 
seldom could the laird of Melville decic 
by throwing his forty-five votes into t! 
himself was fully aware of his importanc 
he wrote to Grenville early in 1789, he d< 
post because in his present position (o: 
cement of political strength to the presen 
dissolution of which might be ruinous. 1 
not only with the Scottish canniness, but 
In truth, the staunchness of Dundas’s fric 
to refute those critics, both of his owr 
speak of him as of a political Vicar of Bra 
trimming propensities were often disagri 
the speech in which he hailed the rising ; 
the waning orb of North, was quite char 
half of his career/ But, for him as for son: 
of Pitt’s genius, and the glow of his pure 


influence over Pitt steadily uu reused, while* that <4 With 
.somewhat waned; and we find the lattn drehuiup at 
time that Pitts connection with 1 Hindus was his " pie; 
fortune/' a remaik which applied mainly to the slavery iju 
It is, however, still more applicable to 1 Itmdas's i onduct 
war, when, as we shall see, his absorption in other work., 


of Pitt with Wimbledon are somewhat vinous, both P 
I)undas were hard drinkers, The former firtjurntly tie 
rteveral tumblers of post wine hHoir a prrat *.pre» h 
1 louse of t 'ominous; and it would seem, if unman spohi 
that at Ihmdas's the {rotations wrie h<np and derp. It m 
however, be supposed that Pitt prifojinrd no set i«ajs wia 1 
Thejonpand important drspah he*, whit h hr wiotr.it Win 
show the contrary, ami then t outruts piove thetn to hat 
written Indore the Pat t hit pleasures, whiih mm of t! 
deetnrd the appropriate i hrw of a tamy ifay. Citify once 
pleasures of dessert at Uundas% cause Pitt arid Ins host t 
promise themsclvru in public, Put on one otiusiuu the 
to the House of Commons obviously the worse for litjutn 
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A man so frank and intriguing, so sub 
Dundas, is fair game for the satirist; ai 
that the Whig rhymsters who compiled t. 
the factotum of Caledonia: 

Whose exalted soul 
No bonds of vulgar prejudice coir 
Of shame unconscious in his bold 
He spurns that honour which the 
For, true to public Virtue’s patrioi 
He loves the Minister and not thi 
Alike the advocate of North and ’ 
The friend of Shelburne and the \ 
His ready tongue with sophistries 
Can say, unsay, and be consistent 

This is, of course, the effusion of unsc 
but it shows the skill with which the ene 
on the weak points in his career. As a m 
have worked harder than the future Vise 
few men has fortune at the close pressed 


William Wyndham Grenville (1759-18; 
man than Dundas. First cousin to Pitt, 
year, he seemed destined to advance hanc 
as his father had signally helped Chath 
that meteoric career. Nature, however, 
the Grenvilles, both father and son, not 
planets, but rather satellites. The traditic 
villes (in which Pitt was by no means 
William Grenville, blended with a freezir 
which was enhanced by his heavy feature: 

rrtnnfprKo fKoo A ^ ^ J 
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Commons in 1789, after the death of Cornwall, 
honourable post he was soon transferred to more 
duties, as Secretary of State, and entered the Uppei 
Lord Grenville. In 1791 he became Secretary f< 
Affairs, his conduct of which will engage our attenti< 
Here we may note that in all his undertakings he g 
putation for soundness; and if the neutral tints of hi 
procured for him neither the enthusiastic love of friei 
hatred of foes, he won the respect of all. The env 
who penned the “ Rolliad ” could fasten on nothing 
his solidity— 

A youth who boasts no common share of head. 
What plenteous stores of knowledge may conta 
The spacious tenement of Grenville’s brain! 
Nature, in all her dispensations wise, 

Who formed his head-piece of so vast a size, 
Hath not, ’tis true, neglected to bestow 
Its due proportion to the part below. 

Unfortunately, though Grenville could manage b 
could not manage men; and at this point he failei 
good a defect in the political panoply of Pitt. On nei 
cousins had nature bestowed the social tact which 1 
smoothed the rubs of diplomatic discussion, say, in 
the French envoy, Chauvelin, in 1792. That ferv: 
Hyde de Neuville, complained bitterly of the freezing 
Downing Street. The enthusiastic young Canning f 
possible to work with Grenville, who was also on stra 
with Dundas. The “ inner Cabinet,” composed of Pitt 
Dundas, must have been the scene of many triangular < 
it needed all the mental and moral superiority of Pitt ( 
every one bears witness) to preserve even the appeara 
mony between seconds who were alike opinionated 
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to mourn live lack of information about those smaller detail.^ 
which light up trails <if character. Pew of Pill s letters refer tej 
his private affairs hi lhe yours 1; and the knowledge 
which we have of them is largely inferential. hvon the second*, 
nry sources fared badly; for it seems dial Pill •* hnnseniaid made 
n holocaust of llu: many letters whit ii \\ ilitri l*«rce wrote to him 
during his foreign Umr in 17H5.' In the Pill Papers there is only 
cue letter of Wilbcrlnroe of (his period; and as it throws light 
on their friendship and llu* anxiety fell by Pills friends at the 
lime of the Irish Propositions, i print ll here almost in extenso? 

Itmuniir. jml Aug., 1785. 

Mv dkah Pitt, 

... [f l were, hi suffrr mys<-|f lo lliink on polim**, l should be very 
unhappy ill the accounts l lif.ir horn all ipntrif-rv mailing has come 
from any gre.il milhnrity; Inn all llu* rr|nun, muh as they arc, arc of 
Olio tendency. I repose inyu-lt with roitlidritrr on you, being sure that 
you have spirit enough nut lo b« dt-lmrd by »hHu allies if you can 
carry your poinl dim*; and tripling dial you will have lhal greater 
degree of spirit which is rrtptintU* to make a |m p«ui give up at once 
when the bad counts picuron which wntihl bdl"w hi* going on arc al a 
diHlnuce. Yci 1 rnnnnl help bring rxlrrmrly antnm*. your own char¬ 
acter, n« well ns die welfare of ihr i<auury«rr m Make; lint we may 
congriiluliuu ourselves dml limy are lirrc in%r|uMl<ly lunnecved. In the 
opinion of unprejudiced men I do mil think pm will suffer from 
adjourning iho Irihli proposition* ti,f luf/n-fit 1 r/n»#.or, If the state of 
Ireland makes It dangerous to pr*»» red ami y»u »an make il evident you 
had good reason lo bring dirin mi, win* It t Hunk jou can. At the 
woral, die eoipuipienecs nn Ibis niile are only I lull you suffer (the 
Country may mtiTer ton, Inn I urn inking f«*r granted this is the lesser 
evil)j hui l tremble und Itmk hawAut to what may happen if the Irish 
Purlinmcni ahnuld pai* the proponuuiP, and the Indi nation refuse to 
accept them; nor would il lie our M toggle onb, Imt a* often as any 
tllll should come: over from our Jltnnx) til (‘nuuiiurp lo bo passed in 
Ilmira, which was ubmiximu, dicrc would lie 4 frrdi opportunity for 
reviving il, especially as you have an (Jp|Hnihon 10 Oral with as unprin¬ 
cipled and mischievous as ever embroiled Mu* alburn of any country. 
Cod bless you, my dear Pill ami carry you lhr«* all your difficultiesf 
You may reckon yourself mom forlunale in Mini «luarfulncss of mind 
which enabled you every now and llien lo throw off your load for a few 
hours and rent yourself. I fanc y il rnipl Uav«* Iktii this winch, when I 


‘ “ I.ifc of Wilherfnrc e,*' I, yS. 
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nm with you, prevents my rmisidering you an ho nhjeei of compassion, 
iho' Prime Minister of Kngland; Ini now, when 1 mu m a ibsiajur, mil 
of hearing of your luyning, mid your (illegible) oilier prool* ol u light 
heart, 1 eimnol help representing you to mysrll a* oppressed ssidi ernes 
and troubles, urn! vduu I leel for you is moie, 1 believe, limit evm 
Pepper leetN in llie moments of his greatest aiedeiy; and is lul nm 1 
Bny more? . . . 

Pepper Arden, In whom Willtcrforre line refers, scarcely 
lived vip In his name. His charncler and bis tmnilenauce alike 
lueked distinction. The Inner Miffrrccl from llie waul of a nose, 
or til least, of an effectively Imposing feature. Wliul uniat lids 
have meant in a generation which remembered ihc effect pro¬ 
duced by Chnlhnm'H “ terrifying beak," mid was doinimued by 
(he lony* and concave curve on which Pill suspended ihc. House 
ufComnumsI Lurllier, Pepper lacked dignity. His manner was 
noisy and lntr 1 cy*»uii.* lie pushed himself forward as a Cum* 
bridge friend nl Pitt; ami the I louse resented {In* painful efforts 
of' this flippant young man to run in h.nues-. by the side of the 
genius, Members roared with laughter when Aob-u marched in, 
at Clnislnuislide id lyHg in announc e that Pitt, as Piime Minis- 
ler of the (‘lowii, would ollei himself bn ir election. The 
effrontery of the Muleiueni was heightened by tbr voice, and 
bearing of the speaker. Wveithele-.s, Pin, as we have sren, 
made him Attorney (Jeneral No appointment t ailed loilh more 
criticism, lie entered the peerage as l.onl Alv.ndey, 

It Is the characteristic of genius to mtiad ami inspire the 
young; and Pitt's inlluente on them was scioml only to thnl of 
Chatham. As we shall see later on, I'mining nmglil the first 
glow of [inlhical enthuslasin from the kindling gu/c of die young 
Prime Minister. Palrioilsm no fervid, probity so spotless, elo¬ 
quence so moving fired toollcr natures than Cunning's; ami 
among the most noteworthy of those who now came forward 
was Henry Addlngum. His father, Anihony Addington, had 
marled tile ns a medical man in Readings and ulierwaiih in llrtl 
ford Row, London, where Henry was Itorn in 175.1. in days 
when that piofe-isjon held a lowri place dtan at present, tins 
fact was to be thrown in llie trrdi ol the sou on bewailing Prime 
Minister, thallium, however, always treated lie* Imnily physician 
(for such Addington liecuine) with chivalrous courtesy. Largely 


• Wrasall, iv, 151. 
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by the care of the doctor William Pitt was coaxed into maturity 
after his “wan” youth. 1 It was natural, then, that the sons 
should become acquainted, especially as young Addington, after 
passing through Winchester School and 13 rasenose College, Ox¬ 
ford, entered at Lincoln’s Inn while Pitt was still keeping his 
terms there. 

Considering the community of their studies ancl tastes, it is 
singular that few, if any, of their letters of this period survive. 
Such as have come down to us are the veriest scraps. Here, 
then, as elsewhere, some evil destiny (was it Bishop Tom¬ 
line?) must have intervened to blot out the glimpses of the 
social side of the statesman’s life. It is clear, however, that 
Pitt must have begun to turn Addington’s thoughts away 
from Chancery Lane to Westminster; for the latter in 1783 
writes eagerly against “the offensive Coalition of Fox and 
North.” At Christmas, when Pitt leaped to office as Prime 
Minister, he sought to bring Addington into the political arena, 
and held out the prospect of some subordinate post. Adding¬ 
ton accordingly stood for Devizes, and was chosen by a unanim¬ 
ous vote at the hustings in April 1784. Nevertheless, his cool 
and circumspect nature rose slowly to the height of the situation 
at Westminster. Externals were all in his favour. His figure 
was tall and well proportioned; his features, faultlessly regular, 
were lit up by a benevolent smile; and his deferential manners 
gave token of success either as family physician or family 
attorney. In fine, a man who needed only the spur of ambition, 
or the stroke of calamity, to achieve a respectable success. It 
is said that Pitt early bade him fix his gaze on the Speaker’s 
chair, to which, in fact, he helped him in 1789, after Grenville’s 
retirement. But, for the present, nothing stirred Addington’s 
nature from its exasperating calm. As worldly inducements 
failed, Pitt finally made trial of poetry. During a ride together 
to Pitt’s seat at Hohvood, the statesman sought in vain to 
appeal to his ambition; but Addington—five years his senior, be 
it remembered—pleaded the disqualifying effects of early habits 
and disposition. Thereupon Pitt burst out with the following 
passage from Waller’s poem on Henrietta Maria: 

The lark that shuns on lofty boughs to build 

Her humble nest, lies silent in the field; 


1 Pellew, “ Life of Lord Sidmouth,” i, 4. 
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llul should ilw pronmi'. til A hnnhirr day, 

Aurora smilii)*, Iml her use mul pluy, 

Ouiikly >.ht*'ll hlinw ’Iwas not for wnhl ni v..i«r, 

(li pawn m rliiult, Mu* mailt* mi low ,i i Itmic ; 

.Sinking hlit* iiuninli; )»rr airy imlrs arr uirii JiM 

Tmvauis liciivrn, ns iffrum heaven alone her iuur*» she fcich'd. 

Thai the statesman set spurs to his horse uml lt*Ci Addington 
fur behind.’ It is curious ihsit when Addington's ambition was 
fully iU'ouscd, ft proved (a he mi obstacle lo i'ill cued a danger 
to liu: country in the crisis of 

Adverting now to certain details of Pill's private life, we 
notice that lie varied the lime of his first residence on Putney 
llcnlh (August l7K4"Nuvembcr 17K5J by several visits lu llriglit- 
hehnsioiic, perhaps in order to shake off the. fatigue and div 
appointment ullendmil on his Irish and Reform policy. At that 
seaside result he spent some weeks in die early autumn of 1781;, 
enjoying the .society of his old Cambridge friends, " Hob " Smith 
(afterwards Lord Carrington;, Pull (uflnwmds land Camden 
and Steele. We can imagine them tiding .dong the ipiainl little 
front, or on the downs, their interchange nl thought .mil sullie*. 
of wit prohiil* 1 )* helping in no small degiee tin* iuvigoiatiug In 
(luenecs of mm air and exert isr. If we may bust the sprightly 
but spiteful lines in one o! the •' Political K« logues," it was at 
Hrighlon that I'ill at these limes rspei j.dly enjoyed the society 
of "Tom " Steele, whom lie h.ul made Smelmy of the Treasury 
conjointly wilhtieoige Rose. Unlike his colleague, whose visage 
always bote signs of the care and toil of Ids ollice, .Steele was 
remarkable lor the rotundity and joviality of his face and an 
inexhaustible fund of animal spirits. 5 Perhaps It was this which 
attracted Pill lo 1dm in Hines of recreation. The lines nlmve 
referred lo occur in 1111 cfluikm styled " Rose, or the Com 
plaint," where the hard working colleague is shown as bemoan 
ing Pill's preference for Steele: 

tint vain his Impr In shine in IHIIy'a eyes, 

Vain nil fit* voirs, fm ftpm lws, nn<l his In**, 

MrHp's happier 1 lamn ilir liny's rrxnhl eriKa^c*, 

Alike iheu suulirs, imr unlike llwtr ; 

Willi .‘aerie, 1 Miiip.iMHiu nl his on .ml limns, 

1 »h would hr srrh Mn^hihpinislmir's .ra a" l towns; 


' t'cllcw, " l.tlr nl l.ntil Ntdmiimli," i, j|>*. 
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For Steele relinquish Beauty’s trifling talk, 

With Steele each morning ride, each evening walk; 

Or in full tea-cups drowning cares of state 
On gentler topics urge the mock debate. 

However much Pitt enjoyed Steele’s company on occasions 
like these, he did not allow his feelings to influence him when 
a question of promotion arose. Steele’s talents being only 
moderate, his rise was slow, but he finally became one of the 
Paymasters of the Forces. In that station his conduct was not 
wholly satisfactory; and Pitt’s friendship towards him cooled, 
though it was renewed not long before the Prime Minister's 
death. 

For George Rose, on the other hand, despite his lack of 
joviality, Pitt cherished an ever deepening regard proportioned 
to the thoroughness and tactfulness of his services at the 
Treasury. In view of the vast number of applications for places 
and pensions, of which, moreover, Burke’s Economy Bill had 
lessened the supply, the need of firm control at the Treasury is 
obvious; and Pitt and the country owed much to the man who 
for sixteen years held the purse-strings tight.' On his part 
Rose felt unwavering enthusiasm for his chief from the time of 
their first interview in Paris in 1783 until the dark days that 
followed Austerlitz. Only on two subjects did he refuse to 
follow Pivt, namely, on Parliamentary Reform, from which he 
augured “the most direful consequences," and the Slavery 
Question. That he ventured twice to differ decidedly from Pitt 
(in spite of earnest private appeals) proves his independence of 
mind as well as the narrowness of his outlook. Tie even offered 
to resign his post at the Treasury owing to their difference on 
Reform, but Pitt negatived this proposal. Wc need not accept 
his complacent statement that Pitt later on came over decidedly 
to his opinion on that topic.'* 

The lastes of the two friends were very similar, especially in 
their love of the country; and it was in the same month 
(September 1785) that each bought a small estate. We find 
Pitt writing at that time to Wilberforce respecting his purchase 
of " Holwood Hill,” near Bromley, Kent, and stating that Rose 
had just bought an estate in the New Forest, which he vowed 

1 I distrust the charges of corrupt dealing brought against Rose respecting 
the next election at Westminster. 

• “ Diaries of George Rose, 1 ' I, 32-37. 
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was “just breakfasting distance from town.” “We are all 
turning country gentlemen very fast,” added the statesman. A 
harassing session like that of 1785 is certain to set up a centri¬ 
fugal tendency; and we may be sure that the nearness of 
Hohvood to Hayes was a further attraction. Not that Pitt was 
as yet fond of agriculture. He had neither the time nor the 
money to spare for the high farming which was then yearly 
adding to the wealth of the nation. But he inherited Chatham’s 
love of arranging an estate, and he was now to find the delight 
of laying out grounds, planting trees and shrubs and watching 
their growth. Holwood had many charms—“a most beautiful 
spot, wanting nothing but a house fit to live in ”—so he de¬ 
scribed it to Wilberforce. 1 He moved into his new abode on 
5th November 1785, and during the rest of the vacation spent 
most of his time there, residing at Downing Street only on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Many affairs of State 
were decided at parties at Holwood, or, later on, at Dundas’s 
villa at Wimbledon. 

Pitt admitted to Wilberforce that the purchase of Holwood 
was a piece of folly; and this was soon apparent to all Pitt's 
friends who had old-fashioned notions of making both ends 
meet. That desirable result had rarely, if ever, been attained by 
the son of the magnificent Chatham. Sparing for the nation’s 
exchequer, Pitt was prodigal of his own. The aristocratic 
hauteur , of which all but his friends complained, led him to 
disregard the peccadilloes of servants and the overcharges of 
tradesmen. A bachelor Prime Minister, whose nose is high in 
air, is good sport for parasites; and even before the purchase of 
Holwood, Pitt was in difficulties. During one of the visits to 
Brighthclmstone, "Bob” Smith undertook to overhaul his 
affairs, and found old and forgotten bills amounting to £7,914. 
The discovery came as a shock; for Pitt, with his usual hopeful¬ 
ness, had told his Mentor that, as three-quarters of his official 
salary were due,he would have enough for his current liabilities. 
A further scrutiny showed that tradesmen, in default of any 
present return, took care to ensure an abundant harvest in the 
future. The butcher usually sent, or charged for, three or four 
hundredweight of meat on a Saturday, probably because Pitt 
was often away for the week-end. The meat bill for January 


“ Coriesp. of Wilberforce,” i, 9. 
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1785, when Pitt generally dined out, was £96, which, reckoning 
the price at sixpence a pound, implied a delivery of 34 hundred¬ 
weight. Other bills for provisions (wrote Smith to Wilberforce) 
"exceed anything I could have imagined." Apparently they 
rose in proportion to Pitt’s absence from home. His accounts 
were kept by a man named Wood, whose book-keeping seems 
to have been correct; but Smith begged Wilberforce to urge on 
Pitt the need of an immediate reform of his household affairs. 1 
Whether it took place, we cannot tell; for this is one of the 
private subjects over which Bishop Tomline chose to draw the 
veil of propriety. 

An economical householder would have found relief from the 
addition of £3,000 a year to his income. That was the net sum 
which accrued to him after August 1792, from the Lord 
Wardcnship of the Cinque Ports. 8 That Pitt felt more easy in 
his mind is clear from his letter to Lady Chatham, dated 
Downing Street, nth November 1793. She had been in tem¬ 
porary embarrassment. He therefore sent £300, and gently 
chid her for concealing her need so long. He continued as 
follows: "My accession of income has hitherto found so much 
employment in the discharge of former arrears as to leave no 
very large fund which I can with propriety dispose of. This, 
however, will mend every day, and at all events I trust you will 
never scruple to tell me when you have the slightest occasion for 
any aid that I can supply." 3 

Unfortunately, Pitt soon fell into difficulties, and partly from 
his own generosity as Colonel of the Walmer Volunteers. As 
we shall also see, he gave £2,000 to the Patriotic Fund started 
in January 1798. But carelessness continued to be his chief 
curse. In truth his lordly nature and his early training in the 
household of Chatham unfitted him for the practice of that 
bourgeois virtue, frugality. That he sought to practise it for the 
Commonwealth is a signal proof of his patriotism. We shall see 
that his embarrassments probably hindered him from a mar¬ 
riage, which might have crowned with joy his somewhat solitary 
life. 

In the career of Pitt we find few incidents of the lighter kind, 

1 “Corresp. of Wilberforce,” i, 21-4. 

3 The gross income was £4,100; see Mr. E. W. Hamilton’s estimate of 
Pill’s income (the total being .£10,532) in App. C of Lord Rosebery’s “ Pitt.” 

3 Pretyman MSS. 
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which diversify the lives of most .statesmen of that age. Two 
such, however, connect him with the jovial society of Damian, 
it was their custom to outline over their cups tile course of the 
forthcoming debates; and on one occasion, when a motion was 
to he brought forward by Mr. (afterwards Karl) Grey, Dundas 
amused the company by making a burlesque oration on the 
Whig side. Vill was so charmed by the performance (hut he 
dedans! that Dundas must make the oftidnl reply. The joke 
sounded well over wine; but groat was the Scotsman's astonish* 
nictiit to find himself saddled with the task in the House. 
Members were equally taken aback ; nmt the lobbies soon 
rustled with eager conjectures as to the reason why Pill had 
surrendered his dearly cherished prerogative, It then transpired 
that the Prime Minister had acted partly on a whim,and partly 
on the conviction that a speaker who had so cleverly pleaded a 
case must be able to answer It with equal effect.‘ 

The other incident is likewise Ihua hic, and is also uncertain 
as to dnle. Pill, Dundas, and Thurlnw had been (lining with 
Jenlciiison al Croydon; and dining their rollicking career buck 
towards Wimbledon, they found a lull bai gale between St militant 
and Tooling carelessly left open. Wine, darkness, and the frolic* 
some spirit of youth prompted them to ride through and thcal 
the keeper. He ran out, railed lu them in vain,and, taking litem 
lor highwaymen, fired his blunderbuss at their retreating hums.* 
The discharge was of emuse un harmless as that o| firearms 
usually was except, at point-blank range; but the writers of the 
" Rolliad ” got wind of the affair, and satirised Pill’s lawlessness 
In the following lines: 

Alt, think wlwu (liutKcrmt debauch ttlinulal 

Let Pill o'er wltjts | treat. It lempcrant-tJ 10 his friemh, 

Umv, ns ho wumlertnl darkling o'er the plum, 
ilia rcaaott drowned in Jntkiiinm'i i'ham|MHtir, 

A ninth's hiotil, Imi rl({liirmn fate withstood, 

Mini died a premier's lor a wither'** Ithmil. 

Gaiety and grief often tread t lose on one titiolliet’s her Is; and 
Pitt had Ids full share of llu: latter. The Midden death of hi* 
.sister II.oriel, on 2$th September 17Kb, was a severe blow. She 
had married his Cambridge ftieud, Idiot, and expired shortly 
after childbirth. She was his favourite sister, having entered 
closely and fondly into Ills early life, lie was prostrated with 
1 <i. Croly, " Mrnn. of lintr^c IV," i, 10$, toA. * AW., 107. 
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grief, and for some time could not attend even to the public 
business which was his second nature. Eliot, now destined to 
be more than ever a friend and brother, came to his house and 
for some time lived with him. It will be of interest to print here 
a new letter of George III to a Mr. Frazer who had informed 
him of the sad event. 

Windsor, 

Sept. 25, 1786. 9.15 p.m. 1 

I am excessively hurt, as indeed all my family are, at the death of the 
amiable Lady Harriot Elliot (sic); but I do not the less approve Mr. 
Frazer’s attention in acquainting me of this very melancholy event. I 
owne I dread the effect it may have on Mr. Pitt's health: I think it best 
not at (his early period to trouble him with my very sincere condolence; 
but I know I can trust to the prudence of Mr. Frazer, and therefore 
desire lie will take the most proper method of letfing Mr. Pitt know 
what 7 feel for him, and that I think it kindest at present to be silent. 

G. R. 

The King further evinced his tactful sympathy by suggesting 
that Pitt should for a time visit his mother at Burton Pynscnt 
In other respects his private life was uneventfully happy. The 
conclusion of the commercial treaty with France, the buoyancy 
of the national revenue, and the satisfactory issue of the Dutch 
troubles must have eased his anxieties in the years 1786-87; 
and after the serious crisis last named, his position was truly 
enviable, until the acute situation arising from the mental malady 
of George HI overclouded his prospects at the close of the year 
1788. 

Certainly Pitt was little troubled by his constituents. Almost 
the only proof of his parliamentary connection with the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge (apart from warnings from friends at election 
times how so and so is to ‘‘be got at”) is in a letter which I 
have discovered in the Hardwickc Papers. It refers to a Cam¬ 
bridge Debt Bill about to be introduced by Charles Yorke in 
April 1787, to which the University had requested Pitt to move 
certain amendments in its interest. It will be seen that Pitt 
proposed to treat the request rather lightly: 

Dear Yorke, 

I am rather inclined to wish the Cambridge [Debt] Bill should 
pass without any alteration, unless you think there are material reasons 


1 Chevcning MSS. 
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for il.—Tint impanelling die jury dors not seem lo hn u point nf much 
cousin[tu-uut 1 , Inn M-uim most miltir.dly to he llu* province of die mayor. 

- Willi regard l<> 1I11’ appeal, I think wi* agrrcd in Mrikt* il mil emirely. 

- As the: (!onmiii>Mnn arc a mixed hotly from the town, die cimniy, mid 
tin*. University, liven* semis lo he m impropriety in appealing either 10 the 
town wssimis or die (*omtly Sr-enim*, cillier of which rimy ho r«m 
Niiluvd us only one mil of direr pnrlirs iitiereslrd. Tin* derision of die 
('(1m1nuo.ilirt appears therefore dir niosi Mlidueinry, mid if { recoiled 
right, il i*. linn I 11*1 dir hill now nlantk 

Yuura must sincerely, 

W. 1 'irr.’ 

In Ihr whole of Pill** correspondence 1 have found only nut! 
episode which lighH tip lhr rnrisrs of his mind. As 11 rule, lii*» 
leliers ure. disappointingly hiednessdike uud formal, lie* wrote: 
as <1 Prime Minister to supporters, rarely as n friend lo a friend. 
And those who search the hundreds of parkels of die I'ilt 
Papers In order to find the real man will he tempted m liken 
him lo that elusive nealme wliii h, when pursued, sliools away 
nuitmg the rocks under a pmlnlivr chmd id ink. Av one point, 
however, we t ali li a glimpse of hi-i inunM hrlhT,. Willrorlnn r, 
having come under deep religious convh tinin in llm autumn nf 
lyHi;, iTMtlvnl in irliir (or a time Inuu all kinds of mlivily in 
order to lake Ids healings anew. Then liewmlr hi pill a full 
description ul his changed vlrw*> of life, suiing also his t •mvlr- 
lion ihiil he must give up some forms of work and umusemnih 
and that lie could nrvrr lie so uuuli of a party man .is he 
had hllhrrlo liern. Pill's reply, of dnd Hrcemlmr 17MS, lias 
reccuily seen the light. After staling lliul any ev.rnllal opjKisf- 
(Inn between them would cause him grief hot must leave Id* 
affection tpiile liidmiched, he continued ns follows: 

Korgive me if l runnel hrlp expressing my fr.ir lliul you urr never’ 
llirless drluding yourself into principles wlmh havr hot i.m much 
Ifiiilrm y to cniinirMcl yniir own nl.|r. i and lo rrnder your values and 

' II M. A.l.l, Np.*» , i/Hu. In May I'UI dtultcd a Idler In the mem 

tH*» 9 nf lire ttrn.ilr <.| |ln* Unit rlsiiy n| ('4iiii'U>h;r, ..skihtf <*>t die support 
Ml Ins iltlrtnlr.l • .oidldalmr |.<i dir i.flj. r of lli^l* Mm.ml, lliril v-mailt 
(twill# Jo tltr* ill* .tUr o| I turd ll.udvmke llr r*iumr.l dir h*^»r lit At ike 
crisis in puhhi ‘lU.tirs would hr drritir.l a siilli. .rut rv toe tin mu making 
die Upplii I'l.iii ill |**ii.»n llr Was rlr. led I lie iliall of Ike fehor 14 in die 
l.ihiAtynl Prmhi.ikr t .»llr w r, 1 rtmlifnlgr. 
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your talents useless both to yourself and to mankind. I am not, how* 
ever, without hopes that my anxiety paints this too strongly. I'or you 
confess that the character of religion is not a gloomy one, and that it is 
not that of an enthusiast. But why then this preparation of solitude, 
which can hardly avoid tincturing the mind either with melancholy or 
superstition? If a Christian may act in the several relations of life, 
must he seclude himself from them all to become so? Surely the prin¬ 
ciples as well as the practice of Christianity are simple, and lead not to 
meditation only but to action. I will not, however, enlarge upon these 
subjects now. What I ask of you, as a mark both of your friendship 
and of the candour which belongs to your mind, is to open yourself 
fully and without reserve to one, who, believe me, does not know how 
to separate his happiness from your own. 1 

On the morrow, a Saturday, he called on Wilberforce at 
Wimbledon, and the friends for two hours unburdened their 
hearts to one another. We know little of that moving converse. 
The two men had ideals so different that unison was out of the 
question. The statesman, so we learn, had never reflected much 
on religion, that is, in the keenly introspective sense in which 
Wilberforce now used the word. To Pitt, as to most English¬ 
men, religion meant the acceptance of certain doctrines laid 
down by the State Church, and we may describe it as largely 
political and conventional, buttressing the existing order, but 
by no means transforming life or character. One glance alone 
we gain into the sanctuary of his thoughts; he told Wilberforce 
that Bishop Butler's “Analogy” raised in his mind more doubts 
than it answered—a proof (perhaps the only proof that survives) 
of his cherishing under that correct exterior a critical and ques¬ 
tioning spirit. 

To Wilberforce, thenceforth, all doubts were visitations of the 
devil. Indeed, the microscopic watch which he kept on his 
thoughts and moods seemed likely to stunt his activities. From 
this he was perhaps saved by his friendship with Pitt. True, 
they could no longer tread the same path. Pitt obeyed that call 
to action on behalf of his country which from his boyhood 
had deadened all other sounds. Wilberforce for a long time 
held aloof from politics as debateable ground beset with snares 
to the soul. And yet, though the two men diverged, the 
promptings of affection kept them ever within hail. No gulf 


‘‘Private Papers of Wilberforce,’’ 13, 14. 
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ever opened out such as Coleridge finely pictured as yawning 
between two parted friends: 

They stood aloof, ihe scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

Indeed, Wilberforce found with some surprise that on most 
questions they agreed as before 1 —a proof that there was no 
desertion of principle on Pitt’s part after the session of 1785. 
We may go further, and assert that in their changed relations 
the two friends exerted upon each other a mutually beneficent 
influence. The new convictions of Wilberforce tended to refine 
the activities of his friend; and Pitt’s practical good sense 
helped to launch the philanthropist on that career of usefulness 
in which he could both glorify God and uplift myriads of 
negroes. 

A sharp difference of opinion respecting the war with France 
overclouded their lives in the year 1793. Wilberforce fully 
recognized the sincerity of the Cabinet’s efforts to avoid a rup¬ 
ture, and admitted that Ministers had not pursued a “ war 
system.” But shortly before the outbreak of hostilities, when 
he was about to speak in favour of conciliation, Pitt took 
the strange step of sending Bankes to him, earnestly begging 
him not to speak, as it might do irreparable mischief, and pro¬ 
mising him an opportunity for the statement of his views. That 
opportunity did not come; and Wilberforce evidently resented 
this attempt to make political capital out of their friendship. 1 
The breach between them did not widen until late in the 
year 1794, when Wilberforce deemed it his duty to move an 
amendment in favour of peace. Bankes and Duncombc sup¬ 
ported it; but it was easily defeated. In the following year the 
relations between Pitt and Wilberforce on this question became 
so strained as to cause both of them deep distress. Indeed Pitt, 
who generally enjoyed profound slumbers, for a time suffered 
from insomnia. The only other occasions when sleep fled from 
him were the sudden resignation of Earl Temple late in 1783, 
the mutiny at the Nore, and the arrival of the news of 
Trafalgar. 

The old feelings began to reassert themselves, when Pitt 
* “ Life of Wilberforce," i, 113. 1 Ibid., ii, 10-13. 
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spoke strongly in favour of the Abolition of the Slave Trade 
(26th February 1795); but the friends did not meet for nearly 
a month, and then with some little embarrassment on both sides. 
All shadows, however, vanished in a few months’ time, when 
Wilberforce came to see that his friend longed for peace so soon 
as it was compatible with security. Thereafter their old friend¬ 
ship revived, though tinged with the sadness attending dis¬ 
appointed hopes. 

Pitt did not so readily forget the independence now and 
again displayed by Bankes, for instance, in opposing Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, the Westminster Scrutiny, and the continuance 
of the war. Though they were friendly at Cambridge, and 
afterwards at Goostree's Club and in the House, Pitt never 
warmed to Bankes, whose nature indeed was too precise, cold, 
and prudent ever to call forth affection. Respected by all for 
his sound but stolid speeches, he for forty years sat at West¬ 
minster as member for Corfe Castle. No one seems ever to have 
thought of making Bankes either a Minister or a peer. At a 
later time the circle of Pitt’s friends included Canning and 
Wellesley, who will receive notice in later chapters. 

On the whole, Pitt seems to have been somewhat exacting in 
his friendships. One of his early comrades complained that all 
suggestions to the Prime Minister must, under pain of his re¬ 
sentment, go forth to the world as emanations of his wisdom. 
This is to sacrifice friendliness and candour to egotism and par¬ 
liamentary punctilio. True.no statesman can afford to neglect 
prudential considerations; and we may freely grant that the 
cautious calculations of Pitt rarely obsessed his whole being, as 
that of Napoleon was dominated by his egotism. We do not 
find Pitt acting, still less speaking, in the sense which prompted 
the remark of Napoleon about an over scrupulous servant: “ He 
is not devoted to me; he does not want to get on.” 

It must be confessed that there is something wanting about 
Pitt. He lacked geniality and glow alike in his treatment of 
men, and In his attitude towards the aspirations of the age then 
dawning. Probably this defect sprang from a physical basis. It 
must be remembered that Chatham was nearly all his life a 
martyr to gout. He bequeathed this weakness to his second son, 
a fact which may account for the coldness of Pitt’s nature. Just 
as creatures with a torpid circulation love to bask in the sun, so 
his chilliness may have prompted the cravings for the Bacchic 
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society of Dundas am! Steele. In thin respect be stiflfns by 
comparison with box, the full-blooded man, the impetuous foe, 
the open-handed, for^ivii)}' friend, whose character somewhat 
resembles that of Antony, deified by Cleopatra: 

l-'or hi* bounty, 

There was 110 winter In ‘i; an luiinmn ’twrt* 

That K'f' v die more, hy renpiitK i hi* delijditn 
Were dolphin like; dtey showed In* limk nhove 
Che element they lived in.' 

1 "Antony and Clcqmtrn,*' v, nr. a. 




CHAPTER XIII 

ISOLATION 

(1784,1785) 

The situation of Europe appears never to have been so critical at any 
epoch since the breaking out of the Thirty Years’ War as it is at the present 
moment.—S ir James Harris, 2 ml February 1785. 

T HE American War of Independence left Great Britain 
in a critical situation both internally and in relation to 
other Powers. She had been at war with Prance, Spain, the 
Dutch Netherlands, and the United States, while the Baltic 
Powers threatened her with hostilities owing to her insistence 
on an exacting maritime code. As she refused to come to a 
compromise on these questions, the period of peace which fol¬ 
lowed after the Treaty of Versailles (September 1783) did not 
lead to a resumption of friendly relations with the States above 
named. She was in part hated, in part despised. 

The prevalent feeling found striking expression in an inter¬ 
cepted letter of Frederick the Great, which our able ambassador, 
Sir James Harris, saw at St. Petersburg. The crabbed monarch 
therein described Great Britain as a land ruined by an unfor¬ 
tunate war, and unable ever again to become a formidable rival 
to France. Here the wish was father to the thought. “ Old sour- 
mug,” as the Berliners dubbed him, had not forgiven his desertion 
by England at the close of the Seven Years’ War, and never 
missed an opportunity of affronting George III and damaging 
his interests. It was he who, in the years 1778 and 1779, 
thwarted Harris’s plan of effecting an Anglo-Russian alliance, 
which might have nullified the efforts of France in the American 
War; and now, at the end of that struggle, the resentful old 
King did his best to perpetuate the isolation of the Island 
Power. In name, lie was our ally, the treaty of 1756 never 
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effect something for that Court, at the expense of her popularity 
at Paris. Thus, early in the year 1785, when Joseph II revived 
a scheme, which had been thwarted in 1778, for the exchange of 
his discontented Belgic lands for the Electorate of Bavaria, all 
Europe saw in it the hand of Marie Antoinette. The absorption 
of Bavaria would have made the Hapsburgs absolutely supreme 
in Central Europe, while the transfer of the Bavarian Electoral 
House to Brussels would have broken down the Barrier arrange¬ 
ments which British statecraft had ever sought to build up on 
the North of France. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) had as¬ 
signed the then Spanish Netherlands to the House of Austria 
in order to set limits to the expansion of France; and the transfer 
could not be made without the consent of the signatory Powers, 
the chief being England. 

In other respects, too, Joseph’s Belgian policy ran counter to 
British interests. He had ordered the Dutch troops out of the 
fortresses (Mons, Namur, etc.), which, by the Barrier Treaty of 
1715, they had the right to occupy at {the expense of those 
districts; and he further set at naught well-established rights of 
the Dutch, first by furbishing up certain musty claims to their 
frontier stronghold, Maestricht; and secondly, by declaring the 
navigation of the estuary of the Scheldt, below Antwerp, free 
from Dutch control. In the latter demand he undoubtedly had 
“natural law” on his side, while the Jaw of nations was as clearly 
for the Dutch, the Treaty of MUnster (1648) having empowered 
them to close that estuary to all commerce but their own. As a 
result the once flourishing trade of Antwerp was wcllnigh 
strangled, and it was reasonable for Joseph II to seek to end this 
state of things. Nevertheless, his conduct in setting aside that 
treaty-right without consulting other Powers, was no less inde¬ 
fensible than the same action of the French Revolutionists In 
the autumn of 1792, which largely brought about the Great 
War. In fact, the conduct of Joseph II towards his own sub¬ 
jects and neighbouring States fitly earned him the designation, 
the “crowned revolutionist”; and, had his power of carrying 
out schemes equalled his facility in weaving them, he might have 
figured in history as a Teutonic Napoleon. 

Equally disturbing and more incisive was the influence of 
Catharine II of Russia. It is needless to describe here the 
strange career of that daughter of a poor German prince who 
ultimately became Czarina. She was justly suspected of having 
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connived at the murder of her consort l'eler 111; and her rela¬ 
tions with her son, the future Paul l, were severely strained by her 
numerous amours. Hut im indulgences dulled the vision or the 
ambition of Catharine. Her freshness of mind and facility of 
expression dazzled her philosophic visitors, 1 Jidrrol and Grimm; 
uml tlu-so varied powers were held in leash hy a virile will 
which made her one of the greatest political forces of the age. 
Her resolve to aggrandize Russia centred in two great enter¬ 
prises, the partition of Poland and the overthrow of the Turk¬ 
ish Power. In the first partition of Poland (lyy^)she had the 
concurrence of Frederick the Great and the reluctant consent 
of Maria Theresa; but the death of the latter, in November 
1780, removed nil checks on Joseph II, who for fifteen years 
had been associated with her in the government of the Austrian 
Stales. 

The two most daring rulers in Kurope in the year 17H1 came 
to an understanding which foreboded a general upheaval. Their 
arrangement did not take the form of a treaty, lor Joseph, as 
Kioperor, claimed precedence In all titles, which Catharine, 
proud of the comparatively new Imperial title of the I'zais of 
Muscovy, lelused to recognize. Accordingly, in May i/Kl.thc 
punctilious sovereigns exchanged letteis, binding themselves to 
nniliml support; Joseph umh-itaking to nv.hu the C/ariua hi 
her designs against ihe Turks, while she guaranteed to Joseph 
the integrity of his dominions, thus enabling him b> adopt ihe 
forward policy whose developments in the Netherlands we have 
noticed. 

In vain did Frederick the Great uml Khglaml seek, though by 
widely diverse means, to dissolve this alliance. Capricious and 
violent in private life and in her likes and dislikes, Catharine 
showed statesmanlike firmness and caution in public affairs. 
Her firmness appeared In her refusal to lake the tempting bail 
of Minorca which our ambassador Harris .skilfully held out to 
her in 17H0, If she would mediate in favour of Kuglnnd in the 
American War. She rightly saw more profit in heading the 
Armed Neutrality League; ami Harris used ail hi** ail** in vain. 1 
Her caution shines in her charming rcpai tee to 1 Jidrrol after the 
French philosopher had vivaciously sketi hed his plan of reno- 

1 “ Mnlnicnliuiy Diaries,*' i, $ p. Ur iliiiu^ln hri Imtuy, and 

swayed by paioon ur caprur, hut evruu graved that aim da) uni lark 
forcujdil ur Jinmicas. 
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vating Russia. “M. Diderot, you forget in all your plans of 
reform the difference in our positions; you only work on paper, 
which endures all things; it opposes no obstacle either to your 
imagination or to your pen. But I, poor Empress that I am, 
work on a sensitive and irritable medium, the human skin. In 
these phrases lies the secret of the success of Catharine and of 
the ultimate failure of Joseph. He forgot that the sentient skin 
is not parchment: she never forgot it. 

For the present, their alliance promised to make them the 
arbiters of Europe, Catharine in the East, and her ally in the 
centre and the Netherlands. It was therefore desirable for Great 
Britain to gain their alliance, or at least their friendship. But 
our overtures were repulsed at both Courts. In vain did Sir 
Murray Keith, our respected envoy at Vienna, seek to under¬ 
mine the unnatural alliance between France and Austria, and 
suggest a return to the traditional connection between the 
Courts of St. James and Vienna; the Francophile policy of the 
Austrian Chancellor, Kaunitz, was still in the ascendant. 

In vain also did Alleyne Fitzherbert, now the British Ambas¬ 
sador at St. Petersburg, remind Catharine II of the many 
interests, trading and political, we had in common, and of the 
help we had given to the infant navy of Russia in officers and 
men, and in granting facilities for its repair at Portsmouth and 
Port Mahon. 1 With her, past services weighed but lightly as 
against present expediency. The assurances of the previous 
decade as to the natural links between England and Russia 
were ridiculed, probably because her keen eyes discerned, sooner 
than those of any British statesman, the eventual opposition 
of England to her scheme of seizing Constantinople. As a 
prelude to this enterprise she annexed the Crimea in the year 
1783; and, as we shall see later, she thenceforth bent all her 
energies to the task of enthroning at Constantinople her grandson, 
Constantine. The alliance of Austria being essential, and the 
union of the Hapsburgs with France being but little impaired 
by Joseph's Belgic plans (at least up to the end of 1784), she 
courted Paris and slighted London. A proposal which Fitzherbert 
made at St. Petersburg in April 1784, for an alliance with Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, fell to the ground.* 

Thus, the trend of European politics in the East, in Ger- 

1 Mahan, “ Influence of Sea Power," i, n. 3 Martens, iii, 327. 
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the ntlvicc of Sir Jnmes Harris, and received llir Mluwin,; willy 
reply: 

I'ntCnall^, t W(. ft, 

Should liict Northern l.ight« hr really riilhdilriiol, >oul a sjMi‘k of 
common semm lie added lo Kitty*" bright midrrslniidiiin l hi.j«- my 
fritmcl l'it/[licrhert | will iii*rrtni|>li"*h lhe point wr bstvr iill failed in. I 
emmot hut suppose (hut the Ch|wnirllnr| nml l.urd t*. will defrr to 
your opinion, nml that your next messenger will carry ami par* 

ticular imdrueckiUH both lo l (mulct nml Sinnrnmis. 


"SemienmN" (Catharine! proved in hr no less obdurate to 
Fitzlterberl than in I lurris, the imlrm ti«um issued to the 

former Imd hem drawn up in a masterly manner h y Till himself. 
It is dear that the voting shilesnian look a hern interest in the 
overture* to Russia; fur when Cannarlhrii sent him a dralt *if 
lu's " Instructions for Mr. Kit/herhrrt," hr srnt thr hitherto tun 
published replies width throw an itilrrrsthip lii:ltl on his relations 
lo that Minister, and his views on foreign jHilit v 

liHimnuri MMoKt . \\V«I» ruyln «'•/. 11. 

Mv oLAK hoat», 

l return you with many thanks tin- dr.iti ol (h>* lusiriit lions In 
Mr. Kkdierlicrt. 1 trouble ytm at the -..one* lour, >.•» |H-imiUt-d me, 
with llm sketch of the Ulens wltirh had i a timed t»« me on thr mhu> 
tmbjecl. I have the Mitinfartiun to |k-u nvr, ns l Nnttnrd u»y*rll mil'll 
he the ease, thin nur Ideas do not nrrm to differ in any rrspert. I 
hnrtlly nml give yon the trouble ol rending my s*inwl l leave ii how 
over to your consideration, tho' hardly dunking anything in it will repay 
(ho time of perusing n. You will, 1 am sure, rx» use « pnmt at least of 
my solicitude on a .subject on which wr Irrt equally mir»c<Urd, 

That Oirmardicit set « hljjh value on the M -n rawl," appear* 
from the fact that It hears the pencil-mark, "sent t«» Russia the 
15th." Ah it was probably the first diplomatic note ever penned 
by Pitt, It deserves to ho tpiolrd hi full, esj»ct billy as It proves 
that ho was no advocate of isolation. Ur saw loo well the dan- 
jjura of It. Further, those who ItvUr plnvaire in contrasting his 
orderly rind forcible statement of ideas with a loose and ferblc 

1 U.M. Add. M.HS., j&ofto. “ horrl C7* may tie hunt t'Urctithm, wlm had 
previously j<iven advlin iu l.ord ('nrmaillirn. 

1 tm 
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ntcment may consult the draft of (InriunrOicm, wliich that 
fillister had the ^tuul sense to replace by bill’s: 1 


It is His Majesty's earnest desire lt» re^ulrne his conduct «»n llu* urea- 
itll of the laic Treaty between 1'iaucr anil Sweden, in (he Mtietcsl 
tneeri with the Couil of iVurshnitf. And (hrieforr, aidin'it would 
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and Denmark, which their common interests render on all accounts 
most desireable. Without such a system, [the] consequences of this 
attempt cannot be effectually obviated, direct opposition to it seeming 
hardly practicable; and desultory and unconnected efforts which 
terminate in one single and separate point (even if the occasion 
admitted of their being exerted to the utmost) promising comparatively 
but little effect. Explanations and assurances, however explicit, unless 
such measures are taken to enforce an adherence to them, will be but a 
feeble and precarious barrier against the encroaching spirit which has 
dictated this project. Even if this particular measure should be de¬ 
feated, the same spirit (unless effectual and systematic steps are taken 
to counteract it) will show itself in other shapes and on innumerable 
occasions. This object therefore of an alliance between tire three 
Courts seems to be the only measure, under the present circumstances, 
which promises effectual support to their common interests and to the 
general tranquillity of Europe. And there seems no reason to imagine 
that there can be any obstacle in the way of its completion, which a 
cordial and mutual inclination, and a free and open discussion will not 
easily remove. 

All was in vain. There was more method in Catharine IPs 
waywardness than Harris understood. Her aim being the pre¬ 
paration of a great fleet at Sevastopol with a view to the con¬ 
quest of Turkey, she needed, as we have seen, the co-operation 
of Austria; but that implied friendship with France, and there¬ 
fore coolness to England. 1 These motives long continued to 
govern the policy of the Empress, and prevented the formation 
of any good understanding with her. 

As for the Emperor, Joseph II, there was small hope of an 
alliance with him. The emergence, early in 1785, of his pet 
scheme of a Belgic-Bavarian exchange was a palpable threat to 
the old Germanic System, of which George III, as Elector of 
Hanover, was a piflar; and he knew right wefl that the Court of 
St. James would steadfastly oppose the weakening of the Barrier 
in Flanders which must ensue from so violent a change. Sir 
James Harris summed up the opinion of our statesmen when he 
said that lhat Barrier against the encroachments of France had 
“ ever been deemed essential to the interests of Europe in general 

1 This is well set forth in the despatches of Lord Dalrymple, British Ambas¬ 
sador at Berlin, to Carmarthen. The latter wrote to Harris on 24th February 
1786, that Vorontzoff would try to persuade Catharine 1 1 to restore tho “ good 
system,” and to induce Joseph 11 to help in the work; but nothing came of 
it (B.M. Add. MSS., 28061). 
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anil in Uh ise “ 1 * F.uglaud in particular; tail il is destroyed tlie: 
moment the l.ow Countries either lushing to directly, or 

me governed by a •uvcrcigii devoted to her Influent t\'" 


We here tnueh upon a tptesiion which, after being tlie fruitful 
anise of wars fn>m the lime of the. PlnntugemslH, was soon to iu« 
volve (heal Ihilaiu in tlie struggle with Revolutionary France, 
ami yet again with Napoleon. Tlie effort to prevent France ue- 
tpiiring complete eontrol over the Netherlands was lo lie tlie 
chief work of William Pill n career fur other limn that which 
he had marked out for himself, mid into whieh, as we slmll .sec, 
he was drawn moat reluctantly. The struggle presents three well- 
marked phases: the* first concerns chiefly the disputes between 
tlie Sudholder of the United Provinces and the Patriots, aliened 
by France, which finally resulted In a complete triumph for lire 
former, thanks to the action of Prussia and Kurland and the 
fonunliou of the Triple Alliance of 17KH. In the second period 
Revolutionary Fiance, with the help of the Patriots, over¬ 
ran those provinces, and set up the Matuvian or I hitch Re¬ 
public. The uneasy Peace of Aiuiem. ended m I Ki 11, largely 
because lloii.ip.u l> a insisted mi touting llial Republic as a 
dependency of Fiance; and Pill's life closed in the midst of 
the world slide lh.nl ensued. Mill die Tiralirs of Vienna carried 
nuliwh.U Napoleon never would have agreed to’Mhe election 
til a smilingly solid llanirr against France, Ihe Kingdom of the 
United Netherlands 

These mighty convulsions arose very largely from a con- 
tenlicm as to the fate of the Neiherhuuk The Importance of 
Slates depends not mi much on their size us on their situation; 
and ihe Uulch and Uelgie Netherlands, forming the fringe* 
of the French mul Teutonic peoples, derive great hripmlance 
from that circumstance, or perhaps even more from iheir oc¬ 
cupying the coast line hrside ihr months of ihe Rhine, Meuse, 
and Scheldt, which contains line harbours nod is peopled l>y 
an enterprising and iudnstiious folk, The conduct of a Ihitislt 
liovernmenl with respect to those lands Is, no to speak, a 
barometric lest of Its skill mul energy. None lull the weakest 

‘ *’ M-iUunluuy IU.u»«*•>," u. 104 Mnuoouiilum «<{ joU Irtuiuuy 178*, 

' Kveri »iUn dir «husiri-j n| itfi 1 Niipiilmu vuiitr. " 1 liillmid m a Krriirh 
ruaulry Mint will irui.ou -.■« fur rvrr'* «" I ruirs iin’diir*,'' fall Nuvrmlier 

1*1 1 |. 
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and most craven of Administrations has ever allowed a great 
hostile Power to dominate the mouths of those rivers. It was 
no idle boast of Napoleon that at his great naval port of 
Antwerp he held a pistol at the head of England. Doubly true 
would that vaunt be of a Great Power which held Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam. In a description of the struggle with France in 
1785-7 for supremacy in the Dutch Netherlands, we are concerned 
with the prelude of what was to be a mighty trilogy of war. 


The fatuity of Lord North's Administration was nowhere more 
glaringly shown than in the high-handed proceedings at sea 
which embroiled us with the United Provinces, but it should be 
remembered that three provinces out of the seven strongly 
objected to go to war. Accordingly, that ill-knit confederacy 
conducted the war without vigour; and, after Dutch commerce 
had suffered severely, it concluded peace with Great Britain in 
1783, ceding the station of Negapatam in India. Resentment 
against England was blended with indignation against the 
Anglophile Stadholder, William V, who was accused of having 
paralysed the efforts of his country. He was even reported by 
the Patriots or democrats to have expressed the hope, after the 
Dutch success at the Dogger Bank, that the English fleet had 
not suffered much. These and other silly tales acquired some 
credibility from the fact that lie was the son of ihe Princess 
Anne, daughter of George II, who had imbued him with a love 
of her country. As his guardian and instructor in statecraft 
was Duke Lewis of Brunswick, whose intermeddling finally 
hastened his departure from the country, the popular movement 
for the lessening of the Stadholder’s powers acquired strength 
from the hatred of foreigners and foreign ways always so strong 
in that home-loving folk. These, then, were the circumstances 
which brought the disputes between the Patriots and the Orange 
party to a crisis in the years 1785-7, and threatened to plunge 
Europe into a great war. The immediate causes were petty and 
local. The possible results were of world-wide importance. 

The functions of the hereditary Stadholder had undergone 
several changes according to the exigencies of the times. In the 
long struggle with Spain, as later with Louis XIV, the Dutch 
had wisely entrusted to the Princes of Orange the chief executive 
powers, only to go back to strictly republican and federal cus¬ 
toms when the crisis was past. The same expedient held good 
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during the invasion of the Mankind do Saxo tn 1, iiml with 
a similar wtpicl. Thus, in the 1 Imist? of Orange ilttt l hitch looked 
for a Cincinnati^ in limes of Mirons, Imlrxpectrd him afterwards 
to go hark m Ills tulips. The advantage of such mi arrangement 
is obvious, pntvided ilmi the populace is fully agreed as to ilia 
lima of summoning ('iucimmlim and the time of dismissal; also 
that that illustrious House could ever furnish n supply of men 
doughty in war and submissive in peace. 

Hut here lay the difficulty: that the Princes and their sup- 
porters objected to arrangements which Implied phnioiuviml 
powers of activity and hibernation. A demand arose that the 
Republic should so far cciurnH/e. Its governing powers ns to be 
ready against emergencies; and in 17,(7 ilia United Provinces 
adopted 11 constitution whereby the Sindholderate hcciune 11 
purpcliml office, hereditary In the I Inunr of Orange. (I was con¬ 
firmed by all the provinces in tyftfi; and until recently no one had 
disputed the right of the Prince to command the armed forces, 
both military ami naval, and to exercise a large amount of control 
over the executive hint (Ions nf the provinces, llrshuird these 
liiNt with the Slates (irnerul, representing all the provinces, and 
with the Stale-, of the seveod provinces. Nrveilhrlrss, these 
bodies, together with their fir.md Pensionmies, (irefliei s, and the 
Regents im chief mngisti ales) of lowim, looked jealously mu 
I ds prerogative-, and sharply resented any change lending to 
unify and cniiiaii/c tin* (ones o] the nation.' 

in truth, the. task nl holding together the United Provinces 
was like that of grasping oiled billiard halls. They were, in effect, 
independent Stales, having power to decide on peace mid war, 
make treaties and raise loans. Differing In their coimtiliilitms, 
they also Mood in different relations lo the Htadlioltiernle. The 
duties of the States (ienrral were (o uphold the Union framed at 
Utrecht in 1 57 *J. nrtd, as far us possible, to Miperviae foreign 
policy anil national defence, the rxrenlivr side of these junctions 
fulling to the Stallholder ami a Council of Stale, hot rntilicn- 


1 .See r<i|riili|.Hitler, *' I »r KtniiUlninjtl,” i. fur die I'nnrr's dtflii ally 
111 fiintliliK ll fl'Oi.H)- tVHa> .t [iriiiuiiirin Imic of M,'«m smlmn nirtijn I lo liir 
(muni il ol W.m .mil nut in ike pi.iviiuial K*u ttei • uh<i "A Ww nl dm 
I'olii y . . . i.f ike I 'iiiinl Pint an cs ■■ 11 mUiii, \'/$/}. As l nrinitlc wrutr (cj 
Pill ircnii The lt.iK**r mi list July 17(17,111.11 llir Hunk uiukt^luml their 
Camuihiiioii very uujH-ifn dy (" Ufugnmir l'.," in, ^ i»n, 1 may lie famlonmf 
for nn( neebiiiK hi imuvcl it here. 
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tion by the States of the several provinces, or at least by a 
majority of them, was needful to give validity to all such de¬ 
cisions and actions. When we further learn that the Regencies 
of the chief towns had the right of ratifying the decisions of the 
States of their provinces, we can understand the magnitude of 
the task which confronted the Stadholderx and Marlborough in 
defending those clannish communities. 

The alleged treachery of the Stadholder during the late war 
with England, together with resentment at his centralizing efforts, 
had now roused these local instincts to a state of fury, which 
William V seemed unable either to quell or to calm. In truth, 
that hapless ruler was irresolution personified. His rdle was 
always one of passivity. Rarely did he show a spark of spirit or 
turn the tables on his opponents, though he might easily have 
thrown on them the responsibility for the misfortunes of the war, 
of which they, not he, were the cause.' Compared with him, that 
other political nullity, Louis XVI, seemed a man of firmness and 
energy. Strange to say, the lottery of marriage had given lo 
each of them an active and capable consort. In her smaller 
sphere, Wilhclmina, Princess of Orange, played a part not unlike 
that of Marie Antoinette. She was niece of Frederick the Great 
and shared in the strong qualities that are rarely eclipsed in the 
House of Hohenzollern; but for the present she was doomed idly 
to chafe at ihe humiliating restrictions of her lot. The lynx eyes 
of Sir James Harris soon detected her real feelings for her hus¬ 
band, which, though curbed by wifely duty, now and again broke 
forth. In Ihe as yet unpublished letters of Harris to the Marquis 
of Carmarthen are sharp comments on the dullness and torpor of 
the Prince. These piquant words describe the relations of that 
ill-matched pair: “ lie is so jealous of her sense and power that 
he would not even go to Paradise by her influence; and she has 
so mean an opinion of his capacity, and, in general, that kind 
of contempt a high-spirited woman feels for an inferior male 
being, that I see no hopes of bringing them to that degree of 
cohesion so highly necessary for the completion of my future 


The man who wrote these words had already seen much of 
1 “Malmesbury Diaries,” ii,92-4, 222-4. 

* B.M. Add. MSS., 28060, Letlcr of 23rd August 1785. These “ private ” 
letters are often more interesting and important than those printed in the 
** Malmesbury Diaries,” which form but a small portion of the whole. 
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men nncl affairs, Horn at Salisbury in 17,pi, Hurds was educated 
at Oxford, where his acquaintance with Fox instilled Into him 
Whig principles. After completing his studies at I.eyden, lie 
entered the diplomatic service, served with distinction at Madrid 
and Merlin, and acted as ambassador at Petersburg in the years 
1777-82, spending there, so it is said, /‘ao.iXKi of his private for' 
tune, in his country's service. Returning to Kurland, he entered 
Parliament as member for Christchurch, and warmly suppmtrd 
box. Ilis handsome presence nnd lively conversation won him 
high favour at Carlton House, nnd afterwards, probably at the 
sutfKosllnn of I*ilf, ho gnve good advice to the Prirtrr of Widrs. 
A leader In society, pis in the diplomatic world, the brilliant 
llnrris was courted on all sides; but popularity did not dull his 
love for his wife; mid the. strong expressions of friendship which 
occur in the correspondence between him and (‘armnrlhen show 
lint lhc.se versatile and willy men (the hitter wrote a comedy 
which earned the praise of VVarton) hud a deep fund of' staunch- 
ness mid fidelity. Their affection had some political results. The 
first article In the political nerd of Sir James Harris was hatred 
nf France; and the intervention of Pitt in the affairs of the 
Foreign Office may be ascribed to his perception of the Gallo 
phobe bias which flit? vehement and persuasive Ham's imparted 
to the policy of Carmarthen. 

Such was the envoy who at the close of thr year I7H.1 pro 
reeded In Thu I (ague, to uphold the cause of the Stadltoldrr and 
Kitglund against the Patriots anti France*. The. outlook seemed 
nf the gloomiest. " There Is not, I fear" (so he wrote on 7th 1 )rr« 
amber), "the most dlstnnl prospect of reclaiming this country." 
And ngairii on 11 ill March 1785: "We have nothing to expect 
from this country. Passive, lame, and void of every public virtue, 
they [the Orange parly) will submit to everything. The Prince 
now talks of going away, of Mulling Ills demesnes in these pro¬ 
vinces and retiring to Ciermuny—a resolution wlih It. if ever lie 
carries it into execution, will complenl his rharartrr." 1 As for 
the refusal of Frederick the Great to help his niece Wilhrlinhm, 
It cut the chivalrous Harris to the quick. His private letters to 
Gnrmarlhen breathe hatred against France, but mntrmpl of 
Prussia. When Frederick coolly advised tier to disarm Ihe 
Patriots by coming to terms with France, the impetuous Harris 


‘ H.M. MSS., jKrXWi. 
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burst forth: “The knot must be cut, not untied, and 
of Prussia's half measures rejected.' 11 Admiration for l 
tunate princess added vehemence to his language. IU: 


l 

r 1 


far more frank and genuine than Catharine of Russia 1 ', 
very little of the flattery which he vainly lavished on | 
mis.” He succeeded in persuading the Princess to trust 
rather than Prussia; and it is clear that he worked I** 1 
pact between Great Britain, Austria, and the Netherl;** 1 
the inclusion of Russia and Denmark )f possible, lint ** 
in hearing of the indignities that she daily had to be* 1 * 
Hague, he forgot mere questions of policy. “ Now and * * 
wrote 0119th September 1785) “ my thoughts get woiUl** 
think of flesh and blood when I see a pair of fine uye** ) 
tears starting from them, but 1 soon suppress this idtn 1 * 
haps it was well that the Prince and Princess left TU tr 
and went to reside at Nymeguen, in faithful GuoIderU 4 * 
the Prussian Duchy of Cleves. 


As Pitt looked away from the turmoil at Wcslminsl^ 1- 
the year of the Reform Bill and the Irish Propositions) 
well feel dismay at the almost indescribable welter cm 
tinent. On all sides the old order was breaking up. Tw** 
Empires took the lead in disruptive schemes which ■* 
the smaller States with ruin. Intellectual keenness mul • 
force helped on the coming cataclysm. Catharine mul 
were by far the ablest rulers of their age. Frederick* 
to moroseness, was content to wait for favours from Vk 
which were never forthcoming. France as yet showed fes 
of that weakness which was soon to overtake liar*. 
Louis XVI was a nonentity; but in Marie Antoinette the . 
French alliance had its corner stone. Moreover, lh« 
Foreign Minister, Vergennes, was a man of outstanding 
His hostility to England had been notorious; and even 
was reviving the French East India Company, and was j: 
the Sultan for trading facilities in Egypt and the Red St*n 
threatened our ascendancy in India. 3 To complete tli 
survey, we may note that England had disputes witli S| 
cerning the rights of British merchants on the Moaiptii< 

1 B.M. Add. MSS., 28060. * t&f 

3 See ihe conversation of Joseph U with Sir R. M. Keith nl V 
December 1785, on French designs on Egypt, as given in clmp. x * { 
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of Central America; * and tlu* ill humour of the Court of Madrid 
lent some credit to persistent rumours of the formation of a 
Quadruple Alliance between Russia, Austria, France, and Spain, 
for the overthrow of Knghmd. 

Having gained some knowledge of the chief players in the 
great game that was now opening, 11ml of the vast issues at 
Htake, we return to notice its varying fortunes, especially as they 
concerned Pitt, It should be remembered that, while the 
Marquis of Carmarthen wrote the despatches, the spirit which 
Informed them was that of the Prime Minister. Carmarthen 
had ability, but It trickled off towards lampoons and [days. 
In /a lumtt politique he never had very deep Interest; but it is 
clear that Pitt soon found In it the fascination which has en¬ 
thralled many a master mind. 

As we have already seen, Joseph II early In 17115 led the 
way in two very threatening moves, namely, the proposal for the 
Helgic-Mnvflrmn Kxdiunge mu) ibe demand that the Dutch 
should cede to him Maeslridu and throw open the navigation 
of the Scheldt estuary below Antwerp. It was ehar.u torhitlc of 
him that he should press both these disturbing dahns in the. 
same year, a fact which reveals his confidence in his alliances 
with Russia and France, ami his contempt for the isolated 
Powers, Prussia, Holland, and (beat Ihilaiu. in these, two 
matters he used Ids allies ns passive tools for Ihe furtherance of 
hh own ends; and this explains the concluding sentences of 
Harris's letter to Carmarthen quoted in part above: "The Km* 
parur dupes Russia: Franco makes a hud of Prussia. In two 
words this seems to be the stale of Kurope. 1 wish Knglnml 
could take advantage of this singular position of affairs."' 

Pitt and his colleagues were by no means so absorbed in 
managing the House; of Commons as Harris hinted in his latter 
of four dnys later to Joseph ICwarl at Hcrlin. The despatches 
of tills able official, Secretary of the Hrllish I.egatkm at the 
Prussian capital, had already warned them of their danger, and 
pointed to an alliance with Prussia as the only way of escape. 
The mice Prussophohe Harris admitted to Kwarl the force of 
these arguments;' and, as Ueil/.berg, one of the Prussian Sccre* 
juries nf Slate for Foreign Affairs, favourrd an Kugifsh cornice" 

' Sttlumnn, “ I'm," jpu j nhn Murom*, iv, i.yj y.fur ihe irtuuy elusion 
llm dispiac. 

’ ll.M. A«til. MS.S. f jtbioo. * " Mfliim?«tmry Meum.il, HJ-ll. 
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lion, there was some hope that the long fend between Frederick 
the Great nud George III would die a natural death. During u 
visit to London in May, Harris drew up convincing arguments 
in favour of a Prussian alliance, autl the King suggested lhat he 
should go to llerlin to arrange mutters.' 

Unfortunately the martinet of Sans Sniui was a*» milwmliug 
as ever, lie would not hear of riitcung into a grueial allianee 
with Kurland, either because, he still hankered alter a union 
with France,* nr feared that an enUntt with the islanders would 
drive France into close union with Russia and Austria. His 
resolve was the more lemuikable because the Duke of York 
had been at llerliu to arrange the accession of Hanover to the 
League of German Prim es wlm h Fiedrrick was then forming 
as a counterstroke to Joseph’s assault on the Germanic System.' 
That the Prussian monarch should have tablet trd to strengthen 
that inherently weak union by the suppoil of Kiiglaud, is one 
of the puzzles of his reign. Had he done so, the League would 
have taken a long stride forwitrd towaols the niul'uation of 
Germany. Frederick chose otherwise, lie vveltomed Hanover 
cuul repulsed Great llrltnln. The Lcagur tlierefore lacked the 
support that it (night hnvc had, Knglaml and Prussia unit their 
own ways, and therefore yielded to Frame the first phne in the 
nlTalrs of Western Kurope, particularly in Holland. Morrover 
the Imperial Courts hotly resented the Inclusion of Hanover 
in the League, as will presently appear. 

George HI very rarely, if ever, consulted Pitt tomrndug 
Hanoverian affairs, the control of width lie shurrd solrly with 
the Regency nt Hanover.' !tut the am-sshm of the Meliorate 
to the h'lintnibinui, which took driinilc shajte in August i?Ks, 
was not the purely Germanic a flair width George III strove to 
represent it. The incident gave drrp umbrage to Joseph ami 
Catharine; and their nnger fell scarcely less on Frrdrriik than 
on the Rlectnr of l Iauover, VorontzofT, the Rus-u.m ambassador 
at London, on 5th August handed in a sharp protr-u, width Piit 
at once forwarded to Windsor. It hinted that If George III did 
not annul his treaty with Prussia and Saxony, Russia would 
form alliances! disagreeable to Knglaud, As apiwars in the 


‘ '* Leeds Mem.," 111 ij, 

9 Winidieii, of>. iff., 8, 45 ft s<y., nml 17.1, 174; "Malmestmiy Memo," 
1 J'- 

* W</,, 118. * Tnmline, ii, u»R; "berth Mem," in’. 




offence to Hu? Imperial Courts, it would have been reasonable 
for them t‘> bur} 1 the hatchet atul come to a secret compact for 
mutual defence. Hanover, which had so long been the cause of 
alienation, should iimv have brought them to a close union, h'or 
this consummation Kwart had long been working, lie it was 
who first caught a glimpse of the brilliant prospects which an 
Anglo-Prussi.m alliance would open up; ami with his perfervid 
Scottish nature (he was born at a manse near Kirkcudbright in 
1759, the year of Pitt's birth) he set himself to win the confid¬ 
ence of the Prussian Minister, Count l Iert/.berg, uud the respect 
of his chiefs at Loudon. Possessing lively manners, a frank and 
pleasing address, natural shrewdness, perseverance, ami zeal 
tempered with tael, he ^'dually won the confidence of Hertz- 
>erg, and saw him at least mire, and often Iwlre, every day. 
Tims he paved the way for a second proposal of a general alliance 
between Kngland and Prussia. " M. luvnu >nr tornmtnt? /'r«m ■■ 
wrote llert/.hrrg on Sth July to the Princess nf 
Change.* Knr the present lie toiled in vain; but it is clear that 
the fiisi eomeptioM of the Triple Allinmr of Kngl.tml, Pumai, 
and I IuMand, originated neither with Pitt nor Carmarthen, nor 
Harris, nor HerUberg, but with Kwart. llis chief at Merlin, 
Lord IJalrymple, was hi the main a figure-head of the llrithh 
Kmlmssy, and did not favour an Anglnd’msslnn compact. Hut 
Kwart plodded on at the Imsh of ike fabric, which Pitt ami 
Harris were destined to complete. The services of phis hmely 
and pertinadous Scot have not received due recognition.* 

The threats of the Czarina, however much they might he 
spurned at Windsor and Whitehall, furnished another rr.tum 
why Pitt and Carmarthen should seek to comr to some under 
standing with Prussia; hut, having failed in the mouth of May, 

1 (\i!ciil»otmlei , l iii, 16, ijuttifil hy Wiiiithrn, 17,1. 

1 Jnir|ili ]**.\v.irt laul hern sri rdnry in Sir John ttlrpury, Mien was Set te• 
tnry nf ilm tinlin Kmlmssy in •/. In i.HK 1/1 lie was itmliinsnilor. t-'nr 
A.nalo-l'oin'iiiin rrluimns anil Kvmois wurk, nrc hr. I.n« kwiiltli'n ro rllt-M 
immanraj»|i, " I Ur fiiulisclt pinissut lir rUlimu vnn 1 jrtfH," 51 tt ity. (l.«*t|i»iK, 
fgoj). My Uif kindness of (irntiral Sir N|>nn rr Rwmu, I vrrtsnhln In mum ritin 
several of (lie Idlers nf his forcfnllirr, Joseph Lwjtri. .Some of ilium arts 
imhlislidl in nil nrtit Ic in (lie " Kditthiirtfli ttevirw" fur July 
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they were now warily on their guard. The feeling prevalent in 
diplomatic circles is piquantly expressed in Harris’s letter of 
23rd August to Carmarthen: “ As for the King of Prussia if he 
is sincere, he will die; if not, he will of course deceive us; in 
both cases he should be used only as a tool, and, by being forced 
to speak out himself, compel others [ i.e . Austria and Russia] to 
declare themselves.” 1 

This passage probably explains why the Pitt Ministry, in 
sending Earl Cornwal/is on an informal mission to Berlin, tied 
his hands by Instructions of a stringent kind. Carmarthen on 
2nd September cautioned the Earl not to commit this country 
in the slightest degree; and to hear much, but speak little to 
that “ artful ” monarch. 

When such suspicions beset the interview, no good could 
result. On his side Frederick appears never to have taken the 
proposal seriously. He assured Cornwallis of his friendship for 
England, but remarked on the threatening state of things in 
Europe; France, Spain, Austria, and Russia were in alliance 
(which was false); Holland was in the power of France; Prussia 
and England were isolated, and, if united, were no match for 
the vast display of power opposed to them. The union between 
France and Austria was indissoluble (a very questionable state¬ 
ment in view of their opposing interests in the Netherlands); 
but it might be possible to arouse the jealousy of Catharine 
against Austria over the suggested partition of Turkey. As for 
France, she was seeking to make trouble for England every¬ 
where, especially in India and Ireland. But he ended his 
jeremiad with praises of Pitt for his care of British finances, 
This tirade was evidently intended to discourage Pitt and to 
bring him as a suppliant for the alliance of Prussia. For if the 
Quadruple Alliance were a fact, what was to be gained by the 
two States remaining in isolation, especially as each of them had 
annoyed its neighbours? Frederick’s real opinion appeared In 
the sharp rebuke which he sent to Count Lusi, his envoy at Lon¬ 
don, for venturing to suggest the desirability of an interview. 4 

The incident left the Pitt Ministry in worse straits than ever 
by revealing to all the world the friendless state of England. 
A note of anxiety may be detected In the letter which Pitt 
wrote to Harris on 13th October 1785. After referring to the 


Luckwaldt, 52, 53. 
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growing prosperity of the country, as enhancing its prestige, he 
added that he would say nothing about Dutch or continental 
politics—“ for they seem in truth still too mysterious to form 
any conjectures on the turn either of them may ultimately 
take.” 1 * The words deserve notice; for they refute the notion 
that Pitt had formed any definite system. 8 Mis only plan at this 
time was to wait until the horizon cleared. Much may be said 
for this cautious opportunism; but it had the disadvantage of 
leaving us isolated at a time of great danger. We had done 
enough to incur the displeasure of two most dangerous sovereigns, 
Catharine and Joseph, but not enough to avert its probable con¬ 
sequences. 

For the present, Ministers sought to recover the good will of 
Catharine. In semblance it was easily procurable. Vorontzoff 
for a time dangled before Carmarthen the prize of a Russian 
alliance, and sought to persuade him that the Empress was on 
the point of proposing it when she heard of Hanover joining the 
German League. The Austrian envoy, Kazeneck, also assured 
him that friendship with Russia would be the best means of 
preventing war with France. Carmarthen seems to have taken 
these offers at their face value and wrote to Harris that the road 
from London to Paris lay through Petersburg. 3 * * * * Similar pro¬ 
posals came from these envoys for some time; and Carmarthen 
cheered himself with a truly pathetic belief in their honesty.' 
Harris also, despite his knowledge of Catharine's anti-British 
bias, persisted in hoping for a return of her favour. lie even 
drew up a memorandum recounting the advantages of an Anglo- 
Russo-Austrian League, for which Carmarthen was already 
angling; and in particular he deprecated any offer of alliance to 
Frederick, “ unless compelled by events.”' It is strange that 

1 “ Malmesbury Diaries," i, 1 57. 

1 I disagree with Herr Salomon (“ Pitt") on this point. It seems to me 
that Pitt’s policy was essentially tentative, and remained so up to the year 
1788. 

3 Il.M. Add. MSS., 28060. George III showed more sagacity than his 

Ministers, witness the phrase in his letter of 7th August to Pitt: “An 

experience of twenty years has taught me not to expect any return for the 
great assistance she [Catharine] has received from this country." 

* As late as 5th February 1786 he wrote to Harris: “We are on more 
friendly terms with Russia than for a long time” (13.M. Add. MSS., 28061). 

3 I have published this Memorandum along with other documents bearing 

on the years 1785-7 in the “ Eng. Hist. Rev." for 1909. 
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Pitt and Carmarthen did not see that the advances of tin- Im¬ 
perial Courts were designed merely to keep Knglaml and Prussia 
apart. Mat, in truth, the fault lay mainly with Fmh*rivk the 
Great, whose spleen was incurable. 

Meanwhile the course of rvml*. in the NelhrrlamU should 
have brought Prussia and Knglaml to terms. I hry need not 
have been public, still Iris offensive in aim; for that would have 
brought about a close union of Frame with Uuviiu as well as 
Austria, an event which Pill no less than Frederick sought it* 
avert. Hut why Pitt ami Carmarthen should not have welcomed 
a secret defensive compact with Prussia it is hard to say. If 
the princes and counts of Germany did not hr-.itatr to brave 
the wrath of Joseph by union with Prussia, why should Itir.it 
Ilrilaiu? Krcileriek's shiftiness tiuv la* grunted Hm at this 
crisis there was a motive which might Ik* trusted l«* keep him 
staunch, namely, srll»iutrr<-st lloth Knglaml ami Prussia sorely 
needed an ally; yet they held severely aloof. 

In the early autumn of tyHs. Joseph II brought severe pres, 
mire to bear u|wm the Dutch to cede Marstruht t»« him, and to 
throw open the navigation of the Scheldt U-h.w Antwerp. 
Hostilities were oil the |M»int of breaking mil, tvhrn France 
skilfully Intervened, offered her mediation. ,m.j pirvnilrd on the 
disputants to accept the terms which she oITrred. Ily dir Treaty 
of Fontainebleau (H Nov. t?H<;) the Km|*emr agrerrl to waive 
his exorbitant claims in consideration of the payment of 
15,000,(Mxi florins, for die half of which stun die t 'oun of Vrr« 
sallies became responsible. Thai so heavily burdened a Stale 
should add to its financial difficulties excited muiic surprise, but 
in the political sphere Vergennes gained n signal triumph Ily 
Incoming paymaster to Joseph, he kept that wayward ruler m 
French leading strings; ami, by saving Maestricbt and the 
Scheldt navigation to the I hitch, he ensured die supremacy of 
France In dint land. Tills eompaet was followed two days later 
by n Franccid hitch treaty of alliance whereby the t nnrt of Vcr* 
snlllofl guaranteed die jHmscwinm of the Uuitrd Provinces; and 
each of the two States undertook to furnish ships and men to 
the other in case of attack. 1 

Meanwhile Pitt awoke to a sense of the danger, and urged 
Harris to use his utmost endeavours (short of nn njien breach 
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with brnncc) to prevent the ratification of the* treaty by the 
United Provinces. All that the envoy could do was to pie. 
sent to the States General at Tlu* lliipue a Memorial declaring 
the continued interest taken by Kurland in tile iillairs of the 
Kupnblic. Hut of what avail was ibis academic statement with 
out a conditional and secret oiler of armed suppoit, which every¬ 
body knew bra net* would &;ivr miller than foie^o her triumph? 
Ayjain, early in December, Pitt warned t'liimarthen that Harris 
should " redouble every possible effort "to prevent tbe branco- 
I Miii h alliance.* Thin was merely to bid him fi^hl with Ids hands 
tied. 

Krame now held a most curimumdiiii.; position in Knrope. )ty 
the new compacts she innneneed llnpsbur^ policy, she forced 
Frederick tlie Great into almost abject ilrlcnmce, she nllnrrd 
Catharine, and she controlled the Dutch Netherlands Tills last 
triumph crowned the life-work of Ver^'ennes. Tbe recent 
treaties relieved him from the disajpeciible alternative of chons, 
iiitf between Austria rind the United Piovim es in ium* of a rup¬ 
ture. They emphasized the isolation of Knylaml. Above* all, they 
prepared tin* way for join! nclimi n! tin* 1’inn li and Dutch 
Hast India Gomp.mies which mi|;hl prove to be latal i" Hiilisb 
ascendancy in India.' 

‘Die nicapje i ojje-ipomlem e of Pill at this lime contains 
scarcely a lelemice to this vny se-iinns crisis, llis Inter-. turn 
mainly on timince, Irish allaics, and domestic lopii mu h as tin* 
pnrclmsc of IfoJwooil. (hi the Ibileh prohlrm ilrrre is rim a 
word except the curiously curt reference in his Irtirr of October 
n to Grenville; '• I have written in l,ord { urmarthen on the 
Dutch business inucb ni you seem to wish." * The phrase N bo 
trrcsiiiiK as marking the commencement of the hilbienn* which 
Grenville was main to ^nin over Pitt in foreign affairs; but its 
nom-halame hr astounding. fn part, m» rlmrbl, l/ir passivity of 
the Prime Minister resulted from the determination id (irnr^r 111 
to hold aloof us Kim; °f iMtyland from all complications, how • 


* “Malmrnliury Umnr*," it, 175. 

■ (In 71I1 Mao li 17K0 Pauls ir|><«itril in rauintidirn ji.tiii a< lime. <>( die 
I Mill It a ml f iru< li 111 do* KuM, mill lli.it ri|{la I lull li Witi-daps »vrtr iu null 
dmliri wiiti ti'Hipsmi tumid. ill M Add. MSN. jMrfu.’) ‘I lie pimi-Bnii.n of 
die Cape nl 1.11ml th>|>c liy llm I hill li irndnrd mil 1 >iiiinmiili nimin wall 
India jaei aiinii*. 
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ever much, as Elector of Hanover, he might irritate Austria and 
Russia. As we shall see in the next chapter, George was beginning 
to be alarmed at the growing expenses of his family, and viewed 
the Dutch crisis mainly as involving burdensome demands on 
the Civil List. Here, then, as at so many points in his career, 
Pitt was handicapped by the King. 

But it is also probable that in the disappointing year 1785, 
marked by the failure of his Reform and Irish measures, he sup¬ 
pressed the concern which he must have felt at the deepening 
isolation of England. We must remember that he had formed a 
resolve to play a waiting game in foreign affairs. On August 8 
he wrote to the Duke of Rutland that, if the commercial treaty 
with Ireland became law, and peace lasted for five years, England 
would be able to look any Power in Europe in the face. 1 That 
explains why he tied the hands of Harris at The Hague and 
sent to Berlin overtures so cautions as to be received with polite 
disdain. His great aim was to lessen the National Debt; and 
the year 1785, with all its disappointments, witnessed a most 
extraordinary rise in Consols, viz. from 54^ to 73^. There was 
the strength of England’s position. If she reduced her debt, 
while all the Continental Powers were ruinously increasing theirs, 
she must have the advantage when turmoil ended in war. 

Pitt therefore adopted a policy of delay. So long as he 
could strengthen the navy, maintain the army at the ordinary 
peace footing, and enhance the nation’s credit, he was content 
to bide his time, leaving Harris to combat French influence in 
Holland as best he could. 2 Such a policy was very far from 
brilliant; and, had not France in the next two years entered on 
a period of rapid decline, he might be censured for tamely 
waiting on events. For it is possible that a bold initiative at 
Whitehall in October, while Vergennes’ Dutch treaties were 
taking shape, might have gained active support either from 
Prussia or from Joseph II, who had been on very cool terms 
with France. Pitt, however, preferred to hold back, even though 
the Bourbons gained control of the United Provinces. By his 
passivity in face of that diplomatic disaster we may measure his 
devotion to the cause of peace. And just as Queen Elizabeth 
often reassured her people at the gravest crisis by displays of 
frivolity, so too Pitt’s absorption in tree planting at Holwood 


' “ Pitt-Rutland Corresp.," 111. 
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may have been a device fur hiding his anxiety, reassuring the 
public, nml preveiUinR a (all in tin- bunds. 

Serene luipufiiliic-sM in the fullin' uf his country is a strong 
feature in tin- eharaeler of this great man; and we shah find 
occasions when he displayed this quality to excess. Certain it 
is tliul. he never lost hope or relaxed his energies, even now, 
when Ministers and envoys evinced signs of gloom or despair, 
A proof of the prevalence of these feelings appears in one of the 
closing passages of a Memorandum which the. Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, Master of the Ordnance, on 301 h December 1785, sent 
to Ids colleague, Carmarthen. It was written owing to a singular 
circumstance, which reveals the. Impulsiveness of I'itt. The Duke 
h>ul almost casually suggested the desirability of recovering some 
foothold in the Dutch Netherlands by inducing them to propone 
to include hlngl-md in their recent treaty with b'rance. This 
hint, which the Dnke tluew out in conversation, was at oneu 
taken up by fill, who, without consulting the. Cabinet, urged 
Carmarthen to take steps in carry It into effect, and suggested 
that one of the Patriots might he bribed to make the proposal of 
including Kngluiid, as If it were to test the sincerity of her offers 
of friendship, nf eour*.e. the mailer came to nothin*;;; hut the 
surprise of the Duke at Pill's speedy adoption of the hint led 
him io descant on • «m isolation, and to Imrp on the well worn 
theme ol an alliance with Austria: 


luimlwnnd, IIrcruihrr .to, t/H$. 

... If the Km|K*ror mid i ,, rmtce keep well tugnher, I.eghoru will he 
also an inimical jmii,' ns may Algiers nml Miirnccn if (heir (rnuicH with 
Sjvim go <m. Holland smiin lu,si in us boih in Kmope and ilia Kmil 
Indies; mid should ihr Kmprror nml Russia unite with I'Vmu-e, Sweden 
imiat lullow, ami iH nni.ub dare not he mir Idem]. Under Mich ciicuin 
hUiiih-h wlml ax* we to kink fur hut tiller ruiul If !''raiirc is disengaged 
on die t'liinim-nt and ansinril hy Spain, llollimd and Russia (m >my 
mulling ul America), we must he aiim keil with greatly superior fiinvn 
in ihc P.iiM and West Indies and perhaps in Canada; tail, wlml is util! 
svur.se, we shall umlnnhtedly have die war brought into Irelaml, nml I 
very mm li doubt whether we ran hy any mean* avoid Unit country 
bring dit id> d, am! a large pan ai ling agaiiisl un. (I any of these pointH 
ol atlack sin 1 red, ami above all, if our navy should iiieel will) any din 
aster troiii Mipi iior hucm, the next Mep will lie in bring the war into 

1 I hr < iianil I lukr >■! Turn any was a Ilapshurg prince. 
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this country, and the best issue of such an event must be attended with 
much distress. In short, the natural and political advantages of France 
are such that I very much fear the consequences. To divert her atten¬ 
tion by stirring up some powerful enemy on the Continent has been 
long and universally considered as our only resource, and yet unfortun¬ 
ately we seem to be obstructing the only Power capable of creating that 
diversion, which is the Emperor. . . 

It was amidst fears so intense and prejudices so deep-seated 
that Pitt undertook the negotiations for a friendly commercial 
treaty with France which is the chief event of the year 1786. 


' Pitt MSS., 332. 



CHAPTER XIV 
L'F.NTENTE CORDIALE 
(■786) 


Thy father’s fame with thine fair Truth shall blend. 

His vigour saved from foreign foes the land, 

Thy prudence makes each foreign foe a friend. 

Rev. W. Mason to Pitt, 1786. 

T HE nation is but the family writ large; and, just as families 
after a ruinous quarrel sometimes win their way back to¬ 
wards prudence and friendliness, so too nations now and again 
feel the force of the sociable instincts. Such a time was now 
at hand for Great Britain and France. The eight years of the 
American War of Independence had increased the debt of the 
Island Power by .6115,000,000;* and so wasteful had been the 
conduct of the war by France that in the years 1778-1783, 
she had exceeded the total of her already large peace ex¬ 
penditure by ,£66,000,000.* Further, as that struggle brought 
to her few results beyond the satisfaction of rending the British 
Empire in twain, she was scarcely the better for it. In truth, 
while defeat led patriotic Britons to tread the humble paths of 
retrenchment and reform, the triumph of France allured her 
politicians into the stately avenues ending in bankruptcy and 
Revolution. 

During the period of war, philosophy, science, and industry 
had been waging their peaceful campaigns; and now in the ex¬ 
haustion or quiescence which beset both peoples, the still small 
voice of reason was heard. The responsiveness of thought in 
England and France is one of the most remarkable facts in the 
eighteenth century. Though political rivalry had five times over 
embroiled those peoples in deadly strife, yet their thinkers had 
* Dr. Cunningham, “ Eng. Industry and Commerce” (pt. ii, 546). 

* 13.M. Add. MSS., 28063. Eden to Carmarthen, 10th January 1788. 
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never cenneci to feel lire llirill nf •rym|Mtlu-ti>' i'lr.o, uriniiul^ 
Hy "llic natural enemy," which )ir<>veil tu l«' m> lr .-. |»>lmt 
tlir. rllvuhive. fovve^ nf ‘.Uric, mil 1 In- M.ttt oiiiyr.Hie. ui tlnniyi' 
pins tlmmuli HiiriiiH, wlieiher a(ino >[.lu-ri.- ..| |».|itii ,il; .iikI 
m.iy lie Unit fin.illy the iMlioii-r will Iwonnr -...mnlinn lm.ir,' 
lT'i|innilinvJ mure nntl mure Ur iire^rrolvr itle.er. ,itnl In'. 

|eH«t tn the passions nf mankind. 

t 'orlidnly U\r nirtUid symjulhy **f I* and I* unit e In tl\ 

century wmh sunnily marked. As Is well kinm i*. ihr phihoupl^ 
df t.nrkt' supplied Vnlt.iirr aii*l with m-.U nt 1^- 

weapons nf ilirir iiUflltnhi.il arm*mry* hnnn the l*'np)ish 
rititulimi Mimlt 'iniini ihrw many of the ‘ ■•ntmliMn * with h lri,| 
Ni^iiifitaiM r tn bin /:■ ftif ,ir\ /.i*i t. Thr ideas »»l outwalKm a\^ 
sensibility wen- walled liitlmr Iftn lit*- y.nnri »»f Ihanr^ 
|'hil.iiUlii"|iy 1 mm ante a Imie in Ih■!I t laml> alkali III** sunn* lii^ 
lmt in tlivri-E' way*. In I'l.iiur it was in ih>- main anli ih rn^ 
•i}»rin(.;inn Ih'in the indignant protests • Vullaiir ay.aura alt, 
tiUifs Mitli an that liiHW l*'*l hy the t'lmnli i-n t ala* In tl,| 
Imulit may hr U.u nl hillir Wrdryan |rvi\.»l, ihr ni"livr wliii ■ 
luUrelied Hmv.ird, ClarUmi, and Willtrtl.iri e lirtuv: dtsthutt 
rrli'.jitnw. 

t)n n lower plane wr m*lite thr hnmro-.r vn^nr of Knyli-, 
fashions in Kraner, and nf h'lem h "(»■./✓« in hn^hmd 
seigneurs snu|,jlit tn mpy ran field -*|*ii-*. swathed ihrin-advrs j 
Kuylish redingttfe* % and mse in thr s|jiriips d /Vfm.V.u is I l t 
Om-dr t'hnrtres itlm future* l'hili|»|*r I'.^ahiri srl ihr r»i*;r f t 
hai^lisli ways and lahrit i, su that t'rrm li industries serious! 
Ntlffrird. In l^Hi; thr h rem It Minister Mimphiinrd l«» mir ruvn 
llial I'Yrnrlt draperies tttnhl lint hr sold unless they l»»*»k«* 
likr l , '.U^II*ih sltlrt'n, 1 lhlumn irtUflird thr t muphutrlil I'llr 
.swarmed into Kramr Wr liud our envoy lomjilaiiuuy, tin 
Kn£(!ish families wrrr srltllny, ill rvrry h'rrin It tmvu, *»•» that 
rnlttht hr well tn drvhr an ahsmter tax. whith w«nihl diitr th**i 
lmmcwards.* 

Uni nn Inducmv IiHjhhI uu thr new t'«r«mu|itihuui*iitt *>« uuu 
us thr. Hjtreiul nf Ideas nf Krrr Trade, llrrr the Innnairs llr wh 
1‘ieiich lltiukrr.s. It was )ty residentr in h’ramr and nmta 
with thr /hr motitisfes, (Jursiiay ami Tnr^*»t, that Adam Mrd 1 
was nblc tu fiirmuliltr the itleas smm tn lie riidn«lirtl in ^ 


K <J ," Knim<r, in. 
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“Wealth of Nations.” Here we may note a curious paradox. 
The practical islanders supplied their neighbours with political 
ideas which, when barbed by Voltaire and Rousseau, did much 
to gall France into violent action. On the other hand, the more 
nimble-witted people gave to its trading rival the fiscal principles 
(neglected at home) which furthered the extension of its com¬ 
merce. Venomous use might be made of this contrast by that fast 
diminishing band of Anglophobes who see in all British actions 
perfidious attempts to ruin France; but it must be remembered 
that everything depends on the men who introduce and apply 
the new ideas, and that, whereas France was unfortunate in the 
men who promulgated and worked the political principles learnt 
in England, the islanders on the contrary had the wisest of 
counsellors. Contrast Voltaire, Rousseau, and Robespierre with 
Adam Smith and Pitt, and the riddle is solved at once. 

Amidst the exhaustion of war, both nations were now ready 
to listen to all that was most convincing in the arguments of the 
Economistes and of Adam Smith. These exponents of the nas¬ 
cent science of Economics rendered a memorable service to the 
cause of peace by urging nations, like sensible traders, to rejoice 
in the prosperity of their neighbours, not in their poverty. Pro¬ 
pinquity, said they, should be an incentive to free intercourse, 
not to hatred. Adam Smith pointed out in his “Wealth of 
Nations” (1776) that France could offer us a market eight times 
as populous as that of our North American colonies, and twenty- 
four times as advantageous if the frequency of the returns were 
reckoned. The British market, he said, would be equally profit¬ 
able to France. He laughed to scorn the notion that France 
would always drain Great Britain of her specie, and showed that 
the worship of the “balance of trade" was accountable for much 
folly and bloodshed. 1 It is difficult to say whether these views 
had much hold on the English people. If we may judge from the 
passions aroused by Pitt’s Irish Resolutions, it was slight. On 
the other hand the absence of any vehement opposition to the 
commercial treaty with Prance a year later, shows either that 
public opinion here was moving forwards, or that the Opposition 
felt it impossible to bring to bear on the absolute government 
of Louis XVI those irritating arguments which had had s< 
potent an influence on the Irish people. 

1 “Wealth of Nations,” bk. iv, ch. iii. 
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The influence of the Rconomistes in France probably did not 
count for very much. But they had shown their power during 
the brief but beneficent ministry of Turgot; and even when 
Marie Antoinette procured the dismissal of that able but austere 
Minister, one of his disciples remained in office, and was now 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. This was Vergennes. Few men at 
that time did more for the cause of human brotherhood than this 
man, whom Carlyle described as "solid phlegmatic . . . like some 
dull punctual clerk.” A man’s importance depends, after all, 
not so much on external brillianceas on the worth of his achieve¬ 
ments; a statesman who largely decided the Franco-American 
alliance, the terms of peace in 1783, and the resumption of 
friendly relations with England, need not fear the verdict of 
history. In a little known fragment written in April 1776, 
Vergennes thus outlines an intelligent policy: 


Wise and happy will that nation be which will be the first to adapt its 
policy to the new circumstances of the age, and to consent to sec in its 
colonies nothing more than allied provinces and no longer subject States 
of the mother-land. Wise and happy will that nation be which is the 
first to he convinced that commercial policy consists wholly in employ¬ 
ing lands in the way most advantageous for the owners, also the arms of 
the people in the most useful way, that is, as self-interest will enjoin if 
there is no coercion; and that all the rest is only illusion and vanity. 
When the total separation of America [from Great Britain] has forced 
everybody to recognize this truth and weaned the European nations 
from commercial jealousy, it will remove one important cause of war, 
and it is difficult not to desire an event which ought to bring this boon 
to the human race. 1 


Two years later, when France drew the sword on behalf of the 
Americans, Britons naturally scoffed at these philanthropic pre¬ 
tensions. The conduct of her Court and nobles was certainly 
open to the charge of hypocrisy, especially when Louis XVI 
issued the ordinance of 1781 restricting the higher commissions 
in his army to those nobles who could show sixteen quarters of 
nobility. Singular, indeed, to battle for democracy in the new 
world and yet draw tighter the bands of privilege in France 1 
Yet Vergennes, Necker, and other friends of reform were not 
responsible for this regal folly; and they were doubtless sincere 

1 “ Politique de tous les Cabinets de 1’Europe . . ii, 402-3. U contains 
some “ Mdmoircs ” of Vergennes. 
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Government to consider all trading arrangements .it an cm!, 
including those of the Treaty oi Uite.hl, il in* arrangement 
were funned before the eiul ol tlie year I 

Sueli was the .state of things when Pill .mil t ainiarthcn took 
office at the dose of the. year 17H3. I he events ile a nlird in the 
previous chapter will have enabled the leader to umlristand the 
need of ureal caution on the part ol Put. Though the Ian. 
l*U«k r e of Vergemie* was rcdolenl ol human broth* rhood, his 
actions were often shrewdly diplomatic. In the I’nitcil Pro 
vinccs, ns we have seen, his policy wore a iwoiold iisjietl. 
While supporting the Patriots, he claimed t» 1 m supimrtiug the 
cause of demur racy. Iml he also dealt a hlowat llntiMi inlluence. 
Though he maintained ihe Austrian alliaiue. he loipinled with 
Prussia; and, while dallying wiih the l /anna in oulrr |n keep 
1 tilt Knglaml, he made a proliuhlc baigain with Russia's 
enemy, Sweden. respecting Golhnilmrg. Thu-* on all sides he 
advanced the. cause of euhghlrumeitl and the interests of 
France. 

Il Is nul surprising that thin drxtroii-. imiou of philosophy 
and statecraft (which resembles that by wlm h Napoleon nilliml 
Rousseau's advocacy of natural hound.u»r-o rained ihe haired 
of nearly every Hriton. Cunmutheu ami Karris were deeply 
imbued with thusc. feelings; and it l» irriam that Pit!, while 
taking the outstretched hand ol Vei grimes. ball rxpriird a 
clnggcrdhruat. We. find Grenville writing to t aimarlheu on 
25th February 1 yS5 concerning a plan, wlmh Pitl had formed, 
for provisionally buying over a Mr h. S. M. ai Pans to send 
confidential news, cs|mia!ly resperlmg the plain and move¬ 
ments of the French in the Fast Imltes. lie wan to teceive 
Go guineas u month for nrws sent to Ihmiel I lades. Sr* retary 
at the llrithh Kinbasny, and guineas at the end of three 
months if his informaiioii gave salisburim!. 4 t uher items make 
it clear that Pill viewed with concern the artivity ol France in 
the Fast. The formation of u Frciuli First India C ompany 
in March 17H5 was a threatening sign;'and in the summer 
enrne a re(iort from Sir Robert Aimlie, llriihb ambassador at 
Constantinople, that France was intriguing to ^<1111 a fnothnld 

1 lluieiival, J 3 . * II M Add, MNS , 

' " F. Prance, la, Manual in C-'amuirilien, jim Mar. I» l?Hy ^re. ion, 
1., I'mj{fiu(t Cilimseul'CJouffler, 'Mai Frame rn (Iona o.u* l.fim* .Wl" 
(Pad-, 1H87), 
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ii\ I'.Kypt tm tlic Rcil Sun. i’art uf his ilus|mtcli nf 2311I July 
17K5 is worth i}iioliutf: 

. ..The Pwlt* lwifi varied inhfrjimrr.il opposiiinn (o csixt)i]>vhii>j< a trade* 
through Kjtypl, hy opening llitr navigation uf the Red Him to the llag of 
Christian Powers. Tin* present umbrluking mid ilm lute Krciich mission 
to Cairo was in i iinM-tjUfiWT of n plan ilrvinccl by tin- lute Preach rim- 
lMss.«|or fo iirrri imr K«st India Cuinjuny try mi illicit trade under the 
protection of Piamv, in which il was lliouyht tlic Company 1 * wmiiiH 
would join most heartily. It in dear that Kumar adopted ihix scheme, 
hm I am pledge myself die Porte was not consulted imd dml she will 
never protect a project hy far mole dangeiwua to her own intereatB limit 
even to ours. It neenis Count Piiesl Imped to elude die Ollonmn Imd 
humour hy employing the navigation of ilm (lugx of all ChriHiiah 
Powers indiscriminately and to secure his trade hy the projection of dm 
Hoy* of Pgypl, who eeriuinly have aimed at absolute independence ever 
since llm lime of Ali lh-y. 1 

The correspondence of Sir James Harris with Carmarthen 
shows Hint onr Ministry kept, u watchful eye on any symptoms 
which portended a union of the Dutch least India Company 
with that of Prance. Indeed, as we shall see, the reasons widt h 
prompted the resolute action of Pitt at the crisis of ryHy in Hol¬ 
land were hugely based on naval uml colonial coiisidniUlons. 
Matters in the Kusi were in an uneasy state*, (hum again, in 
January jyHfi, Hailes reported that the unsettled stale of ligypl 
was known Hi be attracting the notice of the Preneh Purcign 
Office, probably with a view to enmjueHt.' The efforts which 
Prance pul forth in for the construction of n great naval 

fortress m Chcrlxmrg also claimed micntltm; and Britons were 
not calmed by the philosophic reflections of some peaccdoving 
Gauls that the completion of dull mighty harbour would render 
it impossible for P.uglnnd to make war on Prance. 

In view of the lowering political horizon, is il surprising that: 
Pitt wits very enuthmn in responding to the proposals of the 
Preiich Cabinet for a friendly commercial treaty? It Is In 
correct to say, us'dlarris did in a rather peevish outburst, Uml 
Pill was ton occupied with Parliament to attend to foreign 
affair*.* We now know that he pair! much attention to them, 

1 Pm MSS., ,viy. 

- /fi></, yyp limit** m luaser, Jfiili Jnmmry 1786. 

1 '• Malmcstmiy Diaries," li, M3. 
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though the pressing problem** of finance, Itnlui. Ireland, anti 
Reform perforce held the fird. plate in hL thought*.. IU\L he 
must have dcnirctl to gain a clearer indghl ini** a very toniplrx 
situation before he eoimnilteii hit country i>i a commercial 
treaty with France.* To have dime mi piematurrly might have 
prevented the formation of that i loser j*olilu.d union with 
Russia mu! Austria which Itrithh •.uu-Miim long ami vainly 
struggled to eifecl. 

Hut muitlier motive probably weighed even more with fill in 
favour of delay. We have seen how fondly am! Icmumudy he 
dung to the hope of a commercial union l»etwrrn tirrat Hritain 
and Ireland through the n-idi.ii of i;Kt. Surely it was of prime 
importance to complete the le-ial •'fyniroi •»( thr Mrillih Islands 
before he entered into negotiation*, with a foreign Power. To 
have hurried on the French tiauuirniai treaty Iw-lore that with 
Ireland was concluded would base l»ccu a grave (aith.il error. 
As a firm economic unit, local Htilatu ami Ireland i<mld hope 
for far belter terms from Frame dran as separate entities, ami 
tills consideration almost certainly Mtpplir•» the reason lor Pitt's 
extreme anxiety to assure the imln .trial unity of these inlands 
before he begun to bargain with Frame, while it may aim 
explain the desire of Vcrgennr* to pun*. >>o thr m*g..iiation 
before the Uritish Islands had anpiired fiscal solidarity In fine, 
everything conspired to unjH»*,r on Pin «t passive altitude. 
Vcrgcnucs, an the victor, tojdd propose terms. Pill, representing 
the beaten Power, could only await them. Smh was the situation 
In 178*1 5. An autocracy foinulcd on privilege seemed to Iks 
tlircatening mir political existence, amt yet made commercial 
propu.sds which might have come from Adam Smith himself. 

Thu Hrilish tiovernmenl responded to them very slowly. In 
the spring of 17K4 it appointed George iVaidmd m art an our 
commissioner at Versailles for the drafting of a 1 outturn ial 
Arrangement, us wus required by the treaty of i?tf t. hut he did 
not receive his instructions until September. Kaynrval, who had 
the full confidence of Vcrgcnnrn, was the French iojiuni*doucr; 
and nt their first interview he fuked that the principle of rrcF 
procity should farm the basin of the negotiations. To thin the 
llrltish Court demurred, and the affair remained in Mtsj**n&r for 
some mouth*. On 3rd March 1785 ttraufurd wrote to Far* 


Malmesbury UitmeB,** a, 157. 
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of foreign cottons, muslins, gauzes, mul linens into France. At 
once there arose n cry nf distress and rage throughout Great 
ilritnin; and Carmarthen sent ;m energetic remonstrance against 
this further proof of the ill ininmm of the French Government. 
Hailes at once informed him that the two ,mi(\ had "hern 
.suspended with more forbearance than could reasonably have, 
been expected, considering the detriment french inanulactures 
have sustained, and the great advantage we have derived 
from the balance of trade being so much ami so long in our 
favour. People in general think that this strong measure will 
hasten the conclusion of an arrangement between us,"’ Ver- 
ge.imes soon assured llniles of bis desire [nr a Irieudlv arrange¬ 
ment, lull lie added that meanwhile the french t iovernmeiil had 
to look to its own needs and stop the enormous inllux of Kritish 
goods, for which the french public clamoured, Commerce and 
finance were then the chief care of the French tiovernment. On 
25th August Hailes repotted the pains secretly taken by the 
French to attract skilled Knglish workmen. On J^ud Septem¬ 
ber CrauAird Hinted that further disagreeable events would imp 
pen unless some progress were made with the commercial 
treaty; Ruyncvn) observed that, if we objected if» reciprocity 
and the most favoured nation basis, it was for ns to make a 
proposal. On at»l October Vergcnncs issued another unfriendly 
writ prohibiting the import of iron, uteri, and cutlery; but 
llniles continued to assure Carmarthen that VYigrimrs and 
Rayneval were anxious for a fund .settlement ami that the units 
were " meant to stimulate us ton conclusion of tin* loiumrnhd 
treaty as soon as possible." * 

I'iU now begun to bestir himself on this maiirjv hi order 
to have at Paris u commissioner abler, or more acceptable, 
than Cruufurd seems to have been, he made overtures to 
William Kdcn (the future Lord Auckland) with a view to hi* 
acting as special commissioner In his place In the Auckland 
Papers at the llritish Museum there is an unpublished letter of 
Pitt to Helen, dated RrighlhelmsUme, ibth (leloher In 

answer to one in which F.dcn had hinted that he would prefer 
the- Speakership of the I louse of Commons, as Cornwall 

1 “ K. 0 .," Prance, ifi. llniles lo tnrmiiriliro, ,11 It r\o^o«)t 178^. 

1 / 6 M. t llniles la tairninrdien, 1 si l»e< rather 17H5. ’I‘lie Chambers of 
Commerce ni Paris, V'cnmiHcs, and Munipelher poiicned Runirm (he #i« 7 /r. 
Sre llutritval, »/. til., yi. 
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“obviously suffered while in Ihu chair,"* Pitt's reply is ns 
follows: 


It gives me ureal Hudsfudioit lo find llml ihero roumins no obstacle 
to your aeeepiuncr- ofeiilmr of die biltuuiims menlioiied in my taller In 
Mr. llcrrsfoul, uml llml mailing seems tall 10 settle but tlie mode of 
carrying sneh an nrr.mgenieni imo rfleri. ! confess I mi) nnl aware of 
any means whielt could properly 1m lakcn lo induce the Speaker to 
rdire ul pieseni; amt llieiefuie in die interval 1 iilumld veiy much wish 
lo accelerate the execution of dm oilier idea. 8 


Pitt then refers to some difficulties which make it desirable to 
defer the actual nppolntincm imlll the session Imd begun. lie 
Mimesis conferences, especially ns In a fortnight he would bn 
nearer to Kden. All this bespeaks a degree of nonchalance ipilte 
remarkable considering the importance of the questions at stake. 
Kverytbing tends to show that Pitt felt far less interest in this 
negotiation than in llml with Ireland, to which he had very 
pioperly given the fust place. Tim effort to fur trade between 
tlit* twn islands having now failed, there was no reason for further 
postponing the discussions with Kiain e. 

Siudi sunns to me the reasonable way of explaining his pm 
cedure. The contention of the French historian of this treaty, 
that Pill was opposed to the commercial arrangement with 
France, mid was only forced into ii by the hostile nc/»Vv, is un¬ 
tenable. 1 He maintains that it was Ihe last n/vvV, that of aist 
t h lober, which brought Pill to his .senses "Mr. Pitt, who did 
not then wish for war, surrendered." Thin phrase reveals the 
prejudice of the writer, who, publishing his work nt the time of 
CoIkIru’s negotiations with Napoleon 111, obviously set himself 
to prove that Free Trade ivns French both in the origin of tin: 
Iflea and In the carrying out In practice by statesmen. Passing 
over these claims, we should remember that Pill had made his 
first overtures to Kden in the first week In October, some ten 
flays before the appearance of the ntrfy, which, in Itnlcnval’s 
version, compelled him to "surrender." 

Pitt acted with much cin.imispeclion. He urged Kden to col* 
lent information on trade matters; hut it seems that not until 
hruunher did the new t'oum il of Tinde set 011 foot any official 

' Pill MSS, iio. Kilm la Pill, udi UUnlirr 17H5. Set*, loo, "CfulUle 
Papers," Am. 

* It.M. Add. MSS., J.M3U, 1 Ilulenval, 39 
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inquiries.' Perhaps the Irish negotiation, which was luurird mi 
loo fnsl, lind given him pause. Meanwhile, however, loam e had 
gnlned another success 1 »y imposing her mediation mi the Km- 
pemr Joseph II ami the Dutch (tnvermnrnl ami spilling the 
disputes between them. An appeared in ihr previous chapter, 
lids treaty led to the conciusimi of an alliance (?olh November 
1785) both political nnd commercial, with the Pnited Provinces, 
which emphasized tile* isolation of Kngland and set wed Ilia 
Dutch markets for France. Thus the delay in meeting the ad¬ 
vances of Vergeimcs hud been dmiidy prejudicial to llrillsh 
interests, and il must lie confessed that l'itt's r/rtW in Kuiopran 
diplomacy was Dr from brilliant, 

If, however, we look into details, ive find that Carmarthen 
hampered the negotiations at the outset hy refusing to accept 
the " most favoured nation " basis of negotiation, and hy throw- 
iny, on Frame llu* responsibility f ,,r not proposing Mane " prac¬ 
ticable " scheme. On t.jlh October 17K5 he wrote to Dalles that 
(beat ilrilain very much desired a commercial treaty with 
France, und was wnithig for "specific proposals" from her; 
and attain, on *|lh November, that mailers seemed hopeless, 
owing to Raynevnl’s obsthinlc adherence to his original scheme. 1 
This pedantic conduct was fast enclosing the whole affair in a 
vicious circle. Meanwhile llu* sands of lime were running out: 
and It seemed that Kngland would be left friendless arid at 
the mercy of any commercial arrangement which Kr.mrr ehoic 
to enforce after the dose of the year. 11 is .slrungr that Pin did 
not Insist on the furtherance of a mailer which hr judgrd to be 
"of great national importance." 1 lint hit only step fur the 
present was to write a letter, signed by t armarlhrn, asking lor 
an extension of lime beyond the end «>| that year. In reply 
Vergenncs expressed llu* satisfaction of Pom's XV| that Great 
flrllniri was seriously desirous of framing a commercial treaty 
and granted six mouths' extension of time.' A year was finally 
granted. 

Notwithstanding this further proof of Vcrgcimes’ good will, 
the negotiation begun under conditions so unfavourable t«• Great 
Hritnin a« to call for n skilled negotiator*, hut the career of 

1 Kimminlien 10 Kahn, yth lUst-mbcr (II,M. Adit. MSS, Vi-M**). 

1 I'iu MSS., Ji.t 

1 I'm to K<len, «iih December 17H5, In “ Auckland Journal*," i, 87. 

‘ VriRcnnofiiu t-ninmrihcn, t^lh Prmnber 1785, in I'iu MSS., JJJ. 
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Willinm Kden wunanled the hope ih;\t he would huuv Ihe 
hunlcn of responsibility Irimnplmiilly. Horn in I7<p|, mul edu¬ 
cated al I'llnn and Christchurch, ho early showed marked 
abilities, which were sharpened by practice al the Har. lie also 
devoted his attention to sodal mid economic questions; and 
when, in i/Kn. lie became Chief Secretary for Ireland under the 
Karl of Carlisle, he did much to promote the prosperity of that 
land, especially by helping to found the hank of Ireland. lie 
took keen interest in the treatment of prisoners, nml proposed 
to substitute hard labour for transportation. The reform of the 
penal laws also engaged his attention, lie had lung been 
attached in l.ovd North's party, though his views were more 
progressive than theirs. Ily his marriage with the slater of 
Sir Gilbert Klliot he came? into touch with the Whiga; and, 
though his petulant conduct in 17IU with regard to the resigna¬ 
tion of the iurd-liuiilenuiicy by Carlisle, caused general annoy- 
mice, he was largely instrumental in bringing- about the Kox- 
Norlh Coalition. Consistency sat lightly upon Kden; ami when, 
in 1785, he hotly opposed Pitt's Irish pioposal.s, similar In 
effect to his own of some years earlier, he was roundly abased 
by oia- of las friends Ibr his factiousm-v.. 1 The same corre¬ 
spondent soon had cause In upbraid him still bather for his 
conduit in the autumn of (7H5, when, leaving the l tpposllioil, 
he went over in the Government side in older to at t as special 
iiunmissioner at Paris. The Duke of Portland coldly com¬ 
mended him for placing country above party; but the many 
saw In the move only enlightened setf-mleicst and felt no con¬ 
fidence in him. Wraxall expressed the prevalent opinion when 
he Maid that there "existed in Kden's physiognomy, even in 
his manner mul deportment, something which did not convey 
the Impression of plain dealing or inspire confidence." * 

Undoubtedly Kden was the nblesl negotiator whom Pill could 
have chosen fur u difficult commercial bargain; Wedgwood nl 
once wrote to say that hr would have been his choice; and Ihe. 
remarks ns to Pitt filching away a prominent member of the 
Opposition are dearly prompted by spite. Alter healing imich 
evideme mi < nimiierciiil matters at the ('muiuitlis* of t'ouucil, 
Kden set out (or Paris at the end of Maul) 17 .so, and was 
welcomed by Vergetmcs as a kindled soul, I be Duke, of llurht-i 

' II.M. A'li). MSS, Mi.-o. I.riin nl (nlm I,res. Isl April 17X5. 

' " Am Ul.unl JmhiimIn,'” i, My; Wi.imII, iv, 
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was somewhat offended at his coining, and held aloof. lmr- 
tumUely he found it desirable to take it loop holiday in Knyland, 
during which time die affairs of tin; embassy wen* ably carried 
on by Kden mid I Iniles. A popular soup: of the day irfrnrd to 
this in the lines: 


Knr Iinriei at i ii> krt. .ui play 
Ami leave Hilly 1 -alrii m l''iamr, hi. 


Dorset’s services were, in fact, mainly sori.il. He was liked 
by Marie Antoinette; and liis tfh's i/,tnx,in/x were frnpiruled by 
the leading nobles.* 

On Kden, Ihriii and 1 ’ilt (for ('nruurlhen frit no trust in the 
Krencli) lay the chief burden of the negotiations. It is clrar that 
bill now took a keen interest in thr affair; and as Wryrmirs, 
Unyneval, and I'alomie (Minister ol h'inamel showed a marked 
desire to come to a fair compromise, the matter was in 

pood train The chief tliftimliirs arose from the suspicion** of 
Ciirmarllini ami the desire of jrnkin-.on, head of ibr t'muu il nf 
Trade, to drive a hard Imrpain with brume. I’itl could iml be in- 
different in the opinions of HD eollenpues; ami his experience of 
Hrllhli mnnufaclurcrs was such as to make him press fur the 
best possible terms. Tliutlie still fell some distrust of thcl'mirt 
of Versailles Is elenr from Ills letter of tyth April lyWi to Kden 
that their fmandal embarrassments were such as "to secure, at 
cast for n time, a sincere disposition to peace.”* lly that llrm*. 
too, he must have received Kden's letter of I |lh April trt.irked 

Private and confidential,” which referred in plowing terms to 
the prospects of the negotiation- 

It is a ciremnstaiicc which t nhull think a pisi nnl.j. < t nl pmlr in tin 
both in (hi- jiiTiiciit ape and nl nu ril tvidi |*ntrritv il the irsiili ftlmuhl 
be what at litis mnrm iit *n-rtns proD.tldr. . . . hum •• show* a do|wni 
tian to cnenumpe our mule if wr rrnmvr the sron-h amt pr.-vul* do 
linctinmi which fill rut many lim-i m our Hunk uf Haim, ,iml * drcichd 
resolution to obstruct it as much as [Kmihlr if ihn-.i- disiim mmi ate 
suffered to renmin. In the Mime liinr all the sjK-nihUiuits and rM-uh.iei 
of nur trade. with this Kingdom are «uis|H*mlrd, and the rn.uiur.ulm. s, 
the navigation and the revenur are raillcring. beside*. all dtp trading 


1 J. H.mmtmiiom, '* C.'arfcijmnilantes des Aarauctiplnmamjiiet rirangm 
twain In Involution," 508. 

1 " Am kl»ml Jimninh," i, loh 
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rnul numufaeiuring juris of Knglnnd art* m litis hour disposed lo no 
much grailcr lengths limn are now suggested. . . . Ii is own highly 
possible dim this treaty muy form a new epoch in hisimy . 1 


Over against the enthusiasm of Kden wo may set the distrust 
of Carmarthen, as evinced in his statement lo that envoy on 
2i)th April, that if France amid ever lie sincere, Kden would 
doubtless bring the bargain lo u successful issue.' loir less com- 
pllmentary were his references lo Kden in private letters to 
Morsel and Harris, loom the former he inquired: " Mow is our 
paragon of perfection relished in Franco? ” 1 In a letter lo Harris, 
who constantly maintained thnl Kdon was jtlaying the jjnmc for 
Versailles, not for I.oudou, Carmarthen referred lo “ the absurd 
and officious letter of our great commercial negotiator." 1 It is 
well to remember these jealousies; for, as Harris was the bosom 
friend of Carmarthen, lie succeeded in persuading Him that the 
whole negotiation with France was a trick of our arclotmemy. 
The letter of Harris, which called forth Carmarthen's ironical 
rcjily, ended with tin* statement that France sought " hi depress 
us everywhere, to keep us in an isolated and uuenimet led stale, 
till mu Ii time as they think they can cripple us ineioveiably 
by an open hostile attack."* These suspicious inu-.t have been 
passed <m to Pitt after line silling,; and it speaks much lot the 
rvemiess and serruily of Ills mind that he pei-.evried with the 
negotiation in spile of the prejudices of Ins Foreign Minister. 
Naturally, also, he kept the affair in bis own bund*. 

In truth, Hitt occupied a position iutermediute between that 
of the incurably suspicious Carmarthen and of the pleased and 
rather self cunsdous F.deti. When the latter very speedily 
arrived at a preliminary agreement, or IVojel, with Knynevnl, 
and begged that H should be adopted as speedily, mid with as 
few alterations ns possible, l*Ul subjected it lo friendly but dose 
scrutiny, His reply of loth May has been printed among the 
Auckland Journals; but his criticisms were even more practical 
in a long letter of artlh May, which Is among the Fill l'iipcr*. 
The following sentences are of special interest: 


1 1‘lu MSS, in* I ipunc fully only frinn dune leuen wlu< Ii have iun been 

“Am. kl.mil ImiriiHK" i, m. 

’ I 1 .M. Add. MSS , aKoM. I.run of h/th May 17WI. 

' Ibht. I.cllei nf I Jill \ >C, rml.n tyNO 
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The Principles on which the Projet is founded arc undoubtedly those 
on which it is to be wished that this business may be finally concluded, 
both as they tend to the mutual advantage of the two Countries in their 
commercial intercourse, and as they include the abolition of useless and 
injurious distinctions. But on the fullest consideration it has not ap¬ 
peared to His Majesty’s servants that it would be proper to advise the 
immediate conclusion of a treaty on the footing of that Projet without 
some additions to it which may tend to give a more certain and permanent 
effect to these principles ... In addition to this, the Projet, as it now 
stands affords no security that general prohibitions or prohibitory duties 
may not at any time take place in either Country to the exclusion of 
whatever may happen to be the chief articles of trade from the other. It 
is true that the same motives which should guide both parties in the 
present negotiation might for a long time prevent their adopting a con¬ 
duct so contrary to the spirit of the proposed agreement. But it cannot 
be the wish of either Court to trust to this security only. We ought by 
all the means in our power to remove even the possibility of future 
jealousy on these subjects. And it appears from the observations of the 
French Government on the first sketch of this Projet that they felt the 
force of this remark. There can therefore be no doubt of their readiness 
to concur in anything which can give it a greater degree of stability and 
certainty. And we shall probably arrive sooner at the great object—a 
solid and comprehensive settlement of the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries than by beginning with a Preliminary Treaty, 
unexceptionable indeed in its principles, but which would necessarily 
reserve some very important points for separate discussion, and would 
in the meantime leave the whole system incomplete and precarious. 1 


Pitt then pointed out to Eden that the discussion of a compact 
of a temporary nature would tend to unsettle the minds of traders 
and perhaps even to discredit the whole undertaking. Accord¬ 
ingly he enclosed a Declaration, which comprised the substance 
of the French Projet, but gave it a more permanent form and set 
limits to the duties which might thereafter be levied. The letter 
shows that he had got over his first suspicions and was now 
working for a more thorough and permanent settlement than 
that sketched by Rayneval. The draft of the Bvitish Declaration 
is in Pitt's writing—a proof that he had taken this matter largely 
into his own hands. The replies of Eden to him are both long 
and frequent; but most of those preserved in the British Museum 
are too faded to be legible. In that of 6th June he warned Pitt 


Piet MSS., 333. 
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that France was ready to settle matters on friendly terms, but, 
as there were many intrigues against tile treaty, Pitt should con¬ 
clude it promptly. More favourable terms might possibly be 
gained for British cottons and steel; but it would be best not to 
press the Versailles Cabinet too hard. 1 

Pitt, however, refused to hurry matters. Indeed, the only part 
of this long effusion which he heeded, seems to have been that 
respecting steel and cottons. Me further distressed Eden by his 
action with regard to silks. Under pressure from the London 
silk-workers, he found it necessary to continue to exclude all 
foreign silk-goods, 2 which caused Eden to remark on 17th June: 
“ With what face I am to propose the admission of English 
cottons and the exclusion of French silks I do not well foresee.” 8 

Most of the official letters between Pitt and Eden will be found 
in Lord Auckland's Journals. We will therefore glance only at 
some of their letters which have not been published. They show 
that Pitt sought by all possible means to lessen the duties on 
British cottons and hardware imported into Fi ance, and that he 
demurred to the abrogation of the Methuen Treaty with Portugal 
(1703) which had accorded to her wines exceptionally favourable 
treatment. Discussions on these and other topics were retarded 
by the long debates at Westminster concerning the Sinking 
Fund and Warren Hastings: so that on 13th July Eden ironic¬ 
ally informed Pitt that all his letters to him since 10th Junehad 
miscarried. The close of the session (nth July) left Pitt freer 
for diplomatic affairs; he threw himself into the bargaining with 
much zest, and Eden more than once hinted that a great outcry 
would arise in France if their Ministers gave way to our demands. 

Nevertheless, Pitt struggled hard to obtain the best possible 
terms not only for Great Britain but also for Ireland. Despite 
Eden's repeated appeals for urgency, he asked the Duke of Rut¬ 
land, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to induce the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Speaker, and Beresford to come to London 
for the purpose of advising him on several matters that con- 


1 This letter of 6ih June has no date of the year, and it has been bound up 
in vol. 28064 of the Add. MSS. in the British Museum for the year 1789 of 
the Auckland MSS. Internal evidence shows that the year should be 1786. 

i Their memorial, dated 22nd February 1786, is from the London silk 
trade (B.M. Add. MSS., 34420). It states that “no alteration or modification 
whatsoever, short of the present prohibition of all foreign wrought silks, can 
ensure the silk trade to this country." 

1 Pitt MSS., no. 
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earned Irclnnd, especially as lo the admission or exclusion of 
French linens. Tins further delay wrung Ktleit's heart, anil He 
wrote on 3?st August: "Yonr polilii-.il courage goes beyond 
mine, for I suppose that yon look without anxiety on this fort¬ 
night's delay, which we are giving. In truth, If it is given In 
politeness to Ireland, it is a great compliment; for it is impossible 
to do more for lieland llum we have done." 1 Ur thru madethr 
noteworthy prophecy that, as the treaty ruuhl not possibly ad¬ 
just all the topics relating lo the trade of llritain and Ireland, 
It would lead up lo a rip,III srlth-mrul Iwtween the two islands. 
Certainly Kden etpmlled fill in foresight, however much he fell 
short of him in coolness, determination, and baigaining power. 

These qualilieH appear very fouihly in Die Anglo French 
negotiation. It Is probable that 1 'itl bargained too closely; hut 
the reason is apparent if one louksal the stoics of petition*, that 
reached him from alarmed mauuf.u liners Lancashire was well 
to the front in ils demands for favourable terms; and we thrrrlore 
find fill Holding out for only n 5 ]»er cent, duty hi Frame on 
Hrltlsh cottons. To this Knyneval relorletl by claiming at least 
ao per cent. M. tie. Vergenncs was of opinion," wrote Kden, 
“for 15 per cent., mid M, de C'lilmme, after much dispute, and 
by the nid of n pnper in which I had urged for 5 per cent., split 
the difference and carried it for hi (but with great doubts)" * 
Cnloimr, the cheerful and prodigal Controller of Finances, now 
began to lake a closer interest hi the treaty; he luvrighrd against 
fill for prohibiting French silks while expecting the almost tree 
entry of Jlrilish cottons, and said th.il there wrrr workers 

ill Lyons who would curse him for this tieaty, This explains 
why the French negotiators once again held out lor K percent., 
nnd, when that was rejected by fill, finally fixed it at u per 
cant. 

flit also struggled to gain easier terms for Irish linens in 
Franca, and miggcstod that if this were minnlnl, the Dublin 
Parliament would probably accept the Anglo French treaty in 
tola} On the subject of hardware fill fought for the interests of 
Hirmlnghnin, as apjrcar* in the draft of n lung despatch to Kdrn, 
of 4th September, with many corrections ami additions in his 


' “ fiilKuiLml Correct.," 158: "Hc.iufnri I'apm” {IIml. MKS, Com- 

missinii\ jy. 

1 fire MSS., no. Kden in fin, 4 ml Auhhsi. 

* tbut. fill In Kilcn, (lilt .Srjurmlirr. 
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writing. Very significant Is die Inst sentence, which is !n his 
hand: 


If you cnnnnl oluuiu A reduction to 5 or 7^ per cent, on iron, copper, 
or brass, ynn will endeavour to gain it cm iron alone, that being a point 
which IT. M.'.s servants hnvo most earnestly at heart, and in which tho 
reasoning nltnvr stated seems euneluHivr in nnr favour. This is a point 
to he pressed to the utmost, hut if you should fmd it uholutdy Im¬ 
possible to carry ii, it should not ultimately prevent your signing tho 
treaty. 1 

The treaty, signed at Versailles cm afith .September 1786, mny 
he thus summarized: It granted complete freedom of navigation 
ami trnding rights hetwe.en the two nations for their Kurope.au 
dominions. The? subjects of either kingdom were thenceforth free 
to enter the land* of the other without licence or pnssport, nnd 
free of any capllnliott tax a privilege most unusual In those 
days—tutd to enjoy perfect religions liberty. In regard to the 
most Important of French exports, namely, wine, (treat Hrltaln 
agreed to plaer her neighbour on the footing of the most favoured 
nation by hovering the duties to the. level of those imposed on 
Portuguese wines. The duties mi French vinegar and oil were 
also greatly reduced. The following articles nominally concerned 
both nations, hut in practice applied uhm.-.l entirely to Hellish 
Imports into France. Hardware,cutlery,and similar goods were 
not to pay nmrr than in per cent.; cottons, woollens, mnsllus, 
lawns, cambrics, and most kinds of gauzes, not more than I a 
per cent.; hut hIIUs, or articles partly silken, were prohibited a« 
formerly. I .incus were reclprocnlly to he charged nl no higher 
rales than those levied on Dutch linens impended Into Irclnud, 
that Is, at “ the most favoured nation " rales. Hndlcry, porcelain, 
pottery, and glass of nil kinds, were to pay no more than la per 
cent. The highest impost rclnined was 30 per cent., levied on 
beer, perhaps bemuse the Interchange of that product was cer¬ 
tain to he small. Countervailing duties might, however, lie placed 
on certain articles. In Hie concluding forty articles of the treaty 
foue of the longest and most complex ever signed). I he nmlract" 
lug Powers sought to lay down principles nr regulations for the 
avoidance of disputes with rrsprci to contraband unci prohibited 


1 " F. 0„" France, an. Fur Tardier (Icinlln nee my aillcle In Ihe " F.nfj. 
Him. Itfiv." fur Ot tuber u/>8. 
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goods, smuggling, privateering, the MipprcuHimt nl piracy, mid 
other .subjects. They also left themselves fire to revise the 
treaty at the end of twelve years. It is nnlowmlhy that each of 
the contracting Powers affirmed the principle of seizing and con¬ 
fiscating the goods of the oilier Power when found on an enrmy’n 
merchantman, provided that they were embarked after the de* 
clnrathm of war.’ 

The treaty disappointed the hopes nf some enthusiasts, whu 
hoped that it might include .some proviso fur arbitration. Among 
these was William I'nllcuey, who, on i.ph September, wrote to 
Pill in terms that deserve to In- reiurmlieicd. Alter pointing out 
the futility of prohibitive edicts, he cuntiimed: 

It in in hr considered whether this is nut a good np|>umimty in ingraft 
upon this treaty some arrangement that may effectually lend to prevent 
lulure war a ut lease lor a emiwtleralile tune Why may uni two naiinmi 
adopt, whut individuals ofun adopt who have dealings Unit may h ail in 
deputes, the measure of agreeing bclurilumd that in tame any ih(h feiu es 
shall tmptn'h which (hey cannot settle amicahly, die ipicatum ahalt U- 
jeferrnl 10 arbitration- The matter m dispute is seldom of imuh teal 
ctmtictpiriu'c, tint the point of honour prevents either parly from yield 
lug, hut if it i« derided by third p.mu-., each may he contented. The 
arbitrators should not he sovereign primes; but might not each nation 
name three judgm, either of their own conns nf law, or of any ollu-r 
country, out of whom tlm opposite nation should rlmmc onr, and thru* 
two hear the guestion and cither drtetmiue it or name an umpire the 
winile proceedings to he in writing/ This would on asiun die mailt t to 
be belter diHcusurd Ilian is emmmmly done, and would give lime lor the 
parties to eool and most probably rn oonle them to the dr. immii, whnl 
ever it might be. 

Il bus lri«|iiently occurred to my mmil ituai, if l-Vaiiir and Knghmd 
nndemtood each other, (be wudd ought Ik* kept in (trace irom one md 
of the glohr to the oilier. And why may they not uodrfnlumi rarh 
Other? I idluw (hat l-'rame is Ihe most intriguing nation u|mu earih; 
(hut (hey are leatlm and faithless; hut is it no|Hissihlr (o show ihcm 
that every object ..! their mlrigue may be Utirr assured by gtawl lailli 
and n proper intelligence with us, and might wc not airangr everything 
together now so as completely to smisfy hoth? . . .* 


I'ill, WC may note, hud sought to lake a first step towards the 

" 1'nrl. llisi.,' 1 xxvi, J 11|• S4 i '* Alii k)<md Con rap., M i, 4^5 $t 5; Maiirin, 
1 Tralles, 1 * iv, 1 SpHo. 

4 Put MSS,, tf*j. 
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limitation of armaments, by suggesting that the two Powers 
should lessen their squadrons in the East Indies; luit to this 
Vergcnnes, on 1st April 1786, refused his assent.* Seeing, too, 
that Kroner was pressing on the works at Cherbourg, nml form¬ 
ing nn Kast India Company on a great stale, Pitt naturally rc- 
Hlricled his aims to the establishment of friendly commercial 
relations. The. progress made In this respect was Immense, 
Powers recently at war had never before signed n trenty con¬ 
taining provisions of so wide it scope, and so intimate n charac¬ 
ter; and lovers of pence hnllct! It as Inaugurating n new era of 
goodwill. " People In general," wrote the Duke of Dorset, from 
London, to Mr. Kdcn, "are very much pleased with your treaty: 
the principal merchants In the City don't choose to give an 
opinion about It; nnything, If novel, is apt to stupffy merchants. 

. . , I never saw the King In such spirits? they rise hi propor¬ 
tion to the slocks, which arc beyond the sanguine expectations 
of everybody."' The rise In Consol h gave the verdict of the City 
In umnistalaihle terms, nml It was generally endorsed. Oil 
aoth November the Marquis of llucklnglmm wrote: "My ac¬ 
counts are that nli mimuf.u'tureis arc run wild in .speculation. 
Our wool has felt it already." 5 A few crunks like I.ord George 
Gordon declaimed against Pitt for selling Ids country to the 
Kreneh, but the majority of thinking rum, even in the Chamber 
of Mnniifaihirers, thankfully accepted the treaty. A Glasgow 
m.mnfachirer wrote in Kden llml Great Mviluin, having (he best 
wool, the best Iron, the best days for (lottery, the best coal, and 
by far the best machinery In the world, would soon beat the 
French In their own market' Tills wan the general opinion. 
Those who held it snld nothing, but Het to work to regnln In 
Franco herself the market of which she had deprived us In 
America. The slate of Great llrllnln and of Franca In the year 
1789 showed which were the more durable, the triumphs of 
war nr of peace. 

Nevertheless, there was some opposition In the House of 
Commons. Karly In the session of 1787, Fox brought forward the 
question of the treaty and pressed for delay, so that the feeling of 
the country might he ascertained' To this Pill demurred, on 
the ground that members had had ample time to conuldcf tlte 

* "Awklnwl Jmirnith," I, yja, /rib Ocwlmr tjrltrt. 

* " llm|mitirr. I’.," I, 274. 1 "Auckland Journal*,*'I, 404. 
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questions at issue, nnd tlmt trade would stiller from the con¬ 
tinuance of the present uncertainty. 'Hie arts which hail under¬ 
mined Pitt's compact with Ireland were now oner imuc practised, 
lhuke twitted the Prime Minister with looking on the affairs of 
two great nations in a counting house spirit; niul the Chamber 
of Manufacturers, in which opinions were divided, sought to 
frighten members by a petition setting lorth " the serious ami 
awful importance of the tienty ... comprehending a prodigious 
change in the commercial system ol thin country." ' This stage 
thunder was speedily divested of ih terrors by Pitt pomling out 
that four months had elapsed sinu: the signing of the tienty, 
and yet the Chamber of Mumduttureis had remained silent 
until that day (uth PTbrimryJ. Alter showing that neither our 
old ally, Portugal, nor our (uauulailurers had came (or alarm, 
Pitt raised the question to a high level in a passage which 
furnished a dignified retort both to the gibe ol liurke, and to 
those, who denounced trade with our traditional runny; "To 
suppose," he said, " that any nation can be unalterably the enemy 
of another is weak anil childish. It has its foundation neither in 
the experience of nations nor in the history of man. It is a 
libel on the constitution of political .societies, and supposes the 
existence of diabolical malice hr the original frame of rrmu." 
Then, corning once more to practical considerations, he affirmed 
that, though tire treaty wan advantageous to Prance, it would be 
mure so to us.* 

In reply, pox made one of tire worst speeches ol Ids career, 
lie asserted twice over tlr.it Prance was the natural enemy uf 
this land, owing to her overweening pride ami bmindlrss ambi¬ 
tion; and that by means of the present treaty she sought to tie 
our hands and prevent us engaging in any aliiam <-•« with foreign 
powers. Portugal, he said, was now made a suiimkc and peace» 
offering lo P'rance. Tin* House irhrsed to follow Ihr vagaries 
of the Whig leader by Votes to 11H; and lire provisions of 
the treaty were passed in Committee by substantial majorities 
within a fortnight. The treaty passed the Louis on oth March 
by 74 votes to 34.* In due course the treaty was midicd, and 


1 " Auckland Journal*," i, 40,(5 " Pari. I liar.," sxvi, ?a. 

4 /<W., Jyj, y } .\. 

yy/, jyR, 403, 434. SVJ- Mr. J. L lo It. lUinim.ml m lus aliln 
wurk, "Umrlas James l‘«x" defend* lus tuna tin tlm riuumI itmt 

um»/ir<](»vd Prance mis rite enemy *>( Kritfkuul. 
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the ports on both sides of tile Channel were opened to free com¬ 
mercial intercourse on 10th May 1787. 

Pitt undoubtedly erred in proclaiming Ids conviction that the 
treaty was more advantageous to Great lhitnin than to France. 
Do clinched his triumph in Parliament but lie imperilled the 
treaty; ami it is noteworthy that lie made that statement after 
Kden had warned him not lo do so, 1 ll was a weakness of 
which he was rarely guilty. The French negotiators had often 
pointed out that limy were running u great risk of inflicting 
much harm on their industries. This wits sober truth. Indeed, 
their general acquiescence in Pitt's requests has always been a 
puzzle; for the belief of Vergemies in Free Trade was not 
shared by the other Ministers, except perhaps by Cidonne; and 
it was certain that the manufacturers of Rouen, Amiens, and 
I.ilia would cry out against the sudden change from prohibition 
to a 12 per cent, duty on textiles. 

Daniel Hailes set himself to solve the riddle for the satis¬ 
faction of the ever distrustful Carmarthen, who, on 2 yth Sept¬ 
ember 17%, wrote to him privately: "our suspicions of the good 
faith and friendly professions u! France In political matters 
ought to lie in exact proportion to the facility she may have 
evinced upon matters purely commercial .' 1 lie Imther sug¬ 
gested that her aim was perhaps to sever our good relations 
with St.ites with winch we hud political and commercial ties.' 
I luilcs, doubtless taking his cue from Ids chief, thereupon sought 
to find out the motives whirl) had influenced the French 
Ministry, and summed up his c.inclusions in n long report. D 
gives an interesting but somewhat jaundiced account of affairs 
In that very criticnl year 1786—the year of the Diamond Neck¬ 
lace scandal and of the decision to convoke the Chandler of 
Notables for the rectification of abuses too deep-seated for 
Louis XV! to uproot. The report Is too long to quote here 
except in its most Important passage; but we may glance at its 
salient features. Hailes pointed out that France suUercd nearly 
ns much as Kuglnud from the late war, which left her with a 
National Debt almost exactly equal to that of her rival; also 
that the hopes of Frenchmen to gain the trade of the. United 
States Imd been blighted. The Court of Versailles Imd, more¬ 
over, not exercised " the wise management of venality and the 
‘ fill M.SH., lio. Film la Pin, 13th April 1786. 

- " !•’. t>.," Pointc, 18. 
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(economy of corruption anti favor" which would have *uiiiificd 
most of the privileged cinsscH. Its partiality was as uotorluu* as 
Its extravagance; anti the failure of the old euinineri ini pro¬ 
hibitive system, as also of tin; recent prohibitive o'/d/t, was 
probably due lo the corruption prevalent in t'umt ami "flood 
circles; for, to quote Ilailes's words: 

Kvcry one having credit enough with thr ureal, nr thr mmjnw nf 
the great, to procure an exemption, would uni have tailed Co apply for it 
in favour of Rome dependent or other. It seems Ihrrrfwr yrolublr that 
the French Government felt its own inability to give r!Tr*t to Im pro- 
hibitory laws against the importation of llritidr iiunuMt tuvrs, and in 
that respect, at all events, they nmy Ik* *a«1 to liavc U«m l*y the 

treaty. 

Uul I think I eim lake upon me In n^uirc your Umbhip tlut linn- 
exists Another ami no less prineijMl ruuw of the ragrmrvr ol Vum r h> 
conclude the commercial arrangement. I mean that of Ihr unmrdi.oc 
relief of the 7 >yW Muju/ by the inereasr of thr Rrvcime, an nu rra*.«* 
which, il nmy be presumed, will prove immrnsr, from thr smldrn mlhu 
of all sorts of Itriiish merchandise paying the legal duties, an wn«n a*» d' * 
Treaty shall take effect. )f this opinion should provr in lie wrll 
grounded (and from the attenthm which I have jwud lo the Utr t omlvu t 
of tho Comptroller CJcaeml (f‘nlonne) [ am rnueit inrlinrd to think u ml 
it will he a strong mark of the corruption of that Minisirr, who *arritt« n 
to an immediate and temporary resource the dearest minnrt# of Ins 
country.' 

We need not lay much siress on the pcrioiud argument hero 
nddiiced; for Unilca mny Imve been unduly Influent rd by ihr 
pnrtl.Hfm.s of NecUur or jtretnuil, who were idw.ty** nt lend wldt 
Cnlonne. It is probable that Vergenuv* nod (‘ub-nur were 
swayed by a deeper motive, namely, the dedre to keep Midland 
quiet and friendly while they laid their m hemes with a view lo 
the ascendency of France in the Hutch affairs nt*oit to In- sir - 
scribed, and thereafter to the combinallim of thrjr rflbrh fur 
the overthrow of llriiiah power in the Kn*t. Such an aim ta 
consonant with the philosophic thormiglmcvt of the character 
of Vcrgcimcaand the nntbltion of hU showy colleague Whether 
Pitt siin|)cctcd some such design It unccruin; that tdirmartben 
did so can admit of no doubt. 

‘ “H. O.," France, tft. Haile# to Carmarthen, aph tkiotor 17M The 
Duke of Dorset thruigln very linlo uf Wallet, but llailcVa tleniMUhea dm* 
far more knowledge of France limn the MukcY 
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Much, however, may be said for lIniles'.s views. It i.s gcuer- 
ully admitted that the prodigal (‘aloime .sacrificed very much in 
order to stand well with the Queen's party, and that his ardent 
desire was to pul a good face, on things at the time of the 
Assembly of the Notables earl)' in 1787. There was every 
reason for his concern. The. future of hranee depended on the 
docility uf the Notables. If they were so far satisfied with the 
state of affairs as to pass the reforms desired by the King ami 
Vergoimes, the crisis which leal up to the Revolution might 
have ended peacefully. Unjust taxation, constant deficits, and 
national bankruptcy were among the chief causes of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Of course, Vergenues and Oalonnc could not foresee 
events; but they knew that the future was gloomy in the 
extreme unless the Notables induced the privileged classes to 
take up their fair share of the financial burdens. If Ministers 
were able to point to increased customs returns, the decline of 
smuggling, and the cementing of friendly relations with Knglnnd, 
the Notables and the nobles at large might prove amenable to 
reason (for Anglomania was still the fashion); and all might yet 
go well. In these considerations probably lies the key to the 
conduct of the French Ministry in tin: later stages uf the 
negotiation of 1786. With Vcrgcnnes the treaty was probablyu 
matter of principle; to I'ulounc it was a device, adopted in the 
course of that daring game of “ neck or nothing," on which he 
staked the destinies of ITuuce. Though he was the chief sinner, 
Government and people alike behaved with incredible levity. 
Alvcitslcben, reporting cm the situation nt Versailles In November 
1787, said: " Kvcrything here Is a matter of ceremony, clothes, 
varnish, phrases, national boasting, tinsel, intrigues; and every¬ 
thing Is finally decided by forms." 1 

This scathing report wns written after France had lost her one 
able statesman. Vcrgennea died shortly before the Notables 
assembled; and they, having to deal with nn irresolute King and 
a political gamester, turned a deaf ear to counsels of Reform. 
Probably, too, they were influenced by the. outcry against the 
commercial treaty, for it was general in all manufacturing centres, 
and dirt not pass away, as was the case in Great Hritain. The 
Rouen t'liaiubcrof Commerce instituted an inquiry, the outcome 
of which was a report affirming the marked superiority of 


1 Htunmcrnioiii, e/V »i/., 135. 
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British textile goods to those of France, and the impossibility of 
competing with them on the basis of the 12 per cent. duty. An 
able writer, Dupont de Nemours, gave an effective answer to the 
report; but, as generally happens in such cases, the defence 
attracted less attention than the attack. 1 We must further 
remember that merchants who lived under an oppressive system 
of taxation had every possible reason for “ crying poor. Com¬ 
plaints against the commercial treaty were hurled at Arthur 
Young in every French manufacturing town which he visited in 
his tours of 178; and 1788. Abbeville, Amiens, Lille, and Lyons 
declared against it in varying tones of anger or despairthe 
wine districts alone were loud in its praise. 2 Undoubtedly the 
French textile industries suffered severely for a time. 7 he taste 
for English goods continued to depress home products, and that, 
too, despite the efforts of Marie Antoinette to set the fashion for 
the latter. In 1788 as many as 5,442 looms were idle in Lyons; 
but it is to be observed that this crisis was due either to the 
continued smuggling of English silk goods, to the preference for 
our fine cottons, or to the failure of the silk harvest in that year, 
The last cause was probably the most important. 8 The woollen 
and cotton trades alone could have been directly affected by the 
treaty. In them the conditions were undoubtedly bad in the 
years 1787, 1788. At Troyes 443 looms were not worked out of 
2,600, and that proportion was usual throughout the east and 
north of France. 

M. Levasseur, however, who has carefully investigated the 
causes of this crisis, attributes it largely to the utter prostration 
of public credit in France, and the issue of a coinage of doubtful 
value. The bad harvest of 1788, followed by a terribly cold 
winter, also intensified the distress. lie concludes that, even so, 
the commercial treaty might ultimately have been advantageous 
to certain parts of the industrial economy of France; but it was 
applied suddenly in a time of political unsettlement and general 
distress.' 

We must also remember that Calonne had for many months 
been squandering the resources of France. In accordance with 

' See summaries of both in Butenval, op, ci/., ctis. xv, xvi. 

2 Arthur Young's “Travels in France ” (Bohn edit., 1889), 8,9, 69,107,284. 

3 Levasseur, “ Hist, des Classes ouvri&res,” ii, 776. 

I his is the judgement of R. Stourm, “ Les Finances de 1 'Ancien Regime 
et de la Revolution,” 59. 
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Ilia motto: " In order to establish public credit one must culti¬ 
vate luxury," be had raised loan upon loan in time of peace, and 
it has been estimated that in the forty-one months of his term 
of office (1783-87) he borrowed 650,000,000 francs (£26,000,000).* 
No fiscal experiment can have a fair chance under such con¬ 
ditions; and it is therefore a violation of the laws of evidence to 
assert that the Commercial Treaty of 1786 was the chief cause 
of the French Revolution. 

Summing up the fncts concerning this most interesting treaty, 
we may conclude that the honour of originating it undoubtedly 
belongs firstly to Vevgenncs, secondly to Shelburne, and only In 
the third place to Pitt, It is clear that the French statesman 
worked steadily for it during the negotiations of 1783, and used 
all available means to bring it about even while Pitt allowed no 
responsive desire. As has been shown above, the young Prime 
Minister had good reasons for not inking the mutter up.seriously 
until the autumn of 1785. Indeed it would have been a tactical 
mistake to press on the commercial compact with France until 
he had put forth every effort to unite Ireland with Great Ihituiu 
by intimate trade relations. When those endeavours were frus¬ 
trated by ignorance and faction, he turned towards France, but 
slowly and suspiciously. Nut until the negotiation was far ad¬ 
vanced did he show much eagerness on the subject, Hut it Is 
the mark of a great Minister to keep a (inn grasp upon colleagues 
and subordinates at all important points; ami Pitt saw the 
(utility of Carmarthen's prejudices no less than the possible 
danger of Kdun's Gallophile enthusiasm, 

The hostile actions o| the French agents in Holland, to which 
we must soon recur, made him cautious on matters purely 
political; and, while pushing un the commercial treaty, which 
Carmarthen looked on as n trap, he took cure to subject the 
ardent fancies of ICdeu to cold douches like the billowing: 
"Though in the commercial business 1 think there are reasons 
(or believing the French may be sincere, 1 cannot listen without 
suspicion to their professions of political friendship.'" As we 
shall see in the next chapters, Pitt generally treated with whole* 
Home scepticism the alarmist news sent by Harris from The 
1 laguc. Hut the tidings from that ipmrter enabled Pitt to assess 
at their due value the philanthropic professions of the salons of 

" CumhinlK c Mud. I lint ," viii, 74. 

* "Auckland Juurimb," i, ny. Pin tu Kdcn, loth Juno 1786. 
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Paris. Not that he was indifferent (o the golden hopes of that 
age. After the treaty was signed he gave expression to his 
hopes in words pulsating with a noble enthusiasm; but, while 
it was under discussion, he showed the balance of mind and 
keenness in bargaining which characterize a great statesman. 
We may also remark here that Pitt sought earnestly to bring 
about a favourable commercial treaty with Spain and Russia, 
but failed. The Czarina showed her hostility by granting to 
France a treaty on the basis of the most favoured nation. 1 

Finally, we may hazard the conjecture that, if the finances of 
France had received from the Court of Versailles and Calonne a 
tithe of the fostering care which Pitt bestowed on those of Great 
Britain, both countries would have profited equally from the free 
commercial and social intercourse inaugurated by this memor¬ 
able compact. As it was, France slid fast down the slope that 
led to the chasm of Revolution; and in the midst of that 
catastrophe Robespierre and his followers, who represented the 
prejudices of the northern manufacturing towns, spread abroad 
the spiteful falsehood that Pitt’s commercial policy had ever 
been aimed at the financial ruin of the French nation. 

Martens, “Traites,” iv, 196-223. For these negotiations with Spain nmt 
Russia, see Salomon’s “Pitt,” 237.44. A little later Piu stalled commercial 
negotiations with Prussia and Holland, but nothing came of them. It is 
clear, however, that he sought to revise the whole of our commercial 
relations. 


CHATTER XV 
THE DUTCH CRISIS 
D« 7 ) 

If u'c Knr tlit* Nrllicrlnmly, Priniic will acquire wlwu site Imn alwiiysi con* 
sl«lcrnl in ilio ilium* nflier power.*-Siu Jamkh Hauuin, isi May, 1787. 

His Majesty wishes only the piP'irrvuiinn of ilie irnlepisiileme mul true 
KuiHiiunUm of ilie (DuUli{ Republic. Tine MAuqms or C'aumaktiirn, 
ayih June, 17K7 (It. M. Atlil. MSS., 

W K have interrupted our survey of Pitt's fmeiRit policy In 
oriltT to present 11 mnucetetl lu-uoiml of that iuture.stiuK 
episode, the commercial treaty with Pramr. Hut thisuvent took 
place in n year which witnessed tin* growth of a crisis ho serious 
as to tlurnion min to that constructive el'lort. The crisis arose 
In >111 the *ili.n |j euiillicl of Interests between (neat Ihitain mul 
PYaner in I hitch ulfuira, its desnibeil in fhaptrr XI11, Am no 
adequate account lias yet appeared In Kn^lish mi this question, 
] propose to treat it on n scale proportionate in it« importance. 

The rnuler will remember that Hie feuds between the Pnlrluta, 
abetted by Prance and the Stndhulder'.s parly, had already 
aroused keen interest at l.uiuluii mid Paris; that our able envoy, 
Harris, had bravely willed mi unecpuil emiipaign for the Prince 
and Princess of Urnii^c- unequal, because Pitt persistently for- 
hade him to commit this country to the. defeueo of their cruise, 
(imin'li sentiment nutl policy linked it to thnt of Knulnml. 
further, the general situation of the Powers them .seemed lire 
tricvulily to doom the. Prime's fortunes. Prederh'k the Grout, 
in his desire to keep on p;uo<l terms with Prance, refused to help 
his nicer, Wilhelmiuu, Princess oft Iran Re, Austria was allied with 
Prance, and Russia with Austria. Pinally, ueilher Pitt nor the 
Marquis i,f t ;u(n.irtlun 1 deemed it possible to frame mi alliance 
with Prussia; and all the advances which they made to the 
T/arina, Cutlauiue 11, and the Kmpcror Joseph 11, were coldly 
Via 
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repelled In fact, no Power cared for an alliance with England. 
The conclusion of the Franco-Dutch alliance of November 1785 
seemed to close all doors against her. When the fortunes of a 
State have been on the decline, it is very hard to stop, the 
downward movement. That was the position of Great Britain 
early in the year 1786. 

The only sources of hope seemed to be in the imminence of 
the death of Frederick and in the outrageous actions of the 
Dutch Patriots. Their violent support of provincial rights and 
hatred of the Stadholder and his mildly centralizing policy were 
carried to strange lengths. The Estates of Holland decreed that 
no Orange songs were to be sung, and no Orange colours worn. 
Harris relates that a woman came near to be hanged for the 
latter offence. Even the vendor of carrots was suspect unless he 
left the roors in a protective coating of soil. To a home-loving 
people like the Dutch these pedantries became ever more hate¬ 
ful. The bovine character of the Stadholder was to some extent 
a safeguard; for who could reasonably claim that his colossal 
powers ofinaction would ever be a danger to the Republic? It 
is fairly certain that he had the allegiance of the rural popu¬ 
lation everywhere, even in the Province of Holland; but the 
populace of the large towns was overwhelmingly on the side of 
the Patriots; and the Estates of Holland (a province which con¬ 
tained more than half the population, and more than half the 
wealth, of the whole Union) decidedly opposed him. 1 Of the 
smaller provinces, Guelderland, Zealand, and Friesland supported 
the Stadholder. Utrecht was torn with schism on this subject, 
the rural districts cleaving to him, while the city of Utrecht 
broke away, and defied his authority. As Pitt forbade Harris to 
take any step which would commit England to the defence of 
the Stadholder, that envoy continued to play an apparently 
hopeless game. But his skill, resource, his commanding person¬ 
ality, and occasional bribes, enabled him to continue the struggle, 
even in democratic Holland. His great difficulty was that 
France in April 1786 had let it be known that she would allow 
no other Power to interfere in Dutch affairs, and would forcibly 
oppose any such attempt. To strive against the Patriots while 

1 The contributions of the Provinces to the needs of the Union show their 
respective resources. Out of every 100 florins of federal revenue, Holland 
contributed 57$, Friesland 11$, Zealand 9, Groningen 5$, Utrecht 5$, Gueldcr- 
land 5^, Overyssel 3^, Drent 1. 
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they had a wound of confidence utterly denied to their oppon¬ 
ents, was to condemn I lards to struggle against great odds, and 
never has an unequal fight laaru mure gallantly fought, The 
worst symptom was tlu* rise of bodies of armed burghers, styled 
Free (!orps, which sunn attained considerable strength. Kneour- 
aged hy success, the Patriots sought to depose William V out¬ 
right, and proelniiited the Princess Recent during the minority 
of her son. She rejected this scheme with indignation. Failing 
here, they .struck at the authority of the Prince by procuring 
from the Ksiutes of Holland his deposition from the command 
of the regular troops of that province. This blow could not be 
parried; and it dealt consternation among the loyalists. 

There was no hope of help from Frederick the (ireat. For the 
reasons previously stated he hnd hardened his heart against all 
the appeals that came from the Princess of Orange; and she 
finally rejected with scorn bis advice that she should conic to 
terms with the Patriots urnl Prance. On tbth May lyHd 1 larris 
summed up the relations of Ptiwsla to loanee, and Holland 
in this sprightly way: 

" Prussia .says m France ' l )u what you please in I Inlland, hut 
leave at least the appearance of a S lad holt ierian l iovernrnent.' * 
Prance replies ’ We shall lose the confidence and support of tint 
Patriots and with it our whole inllueuce in the Republic if we 
mention the word " Stmlholdertake from us the odium of the 
measure by declaring you cannot see hint deposed. Wc: then 
mny, without displeasing our friends, espouse his cause to a cer¬ 
tain decree, mid we shall both be satisfied,‘ " s 

While the welter was ever increasing In this oacc prosperous 
hind, there came n gleam of hope from the Past. On 17th 
August J7Hfi Prcderlck the Great was gathered 10 Ids fathers, 
and his nephew Frederick William II reigned in Ids .stead. Ah 
P rince Unyal he hnd spoken warmly of his resolve to right the 
wrongs of his sister, the Princess of Orange; hut hn King he 
disappointed her hopes. Ills character was despicable. Kxtruvu• 
gancr and dissipation were nccountidile for private debts amount¬ 
ing to one million sterling at the time of his accession and soon 


1 Pur •bulb nrt* I.mkwnhlt, <>/>. ■ U. On 11 similar |il.tn, 1 Ian is hml written 
(o (’nniMiilini 011 int Jatiu.uy c/W> that the iili-a of Fume keejiing tlm 
.Siatllioltlrr 1)1 lih [tmiilun nml Ko>{biri<l (lieu aitliiig liim is so inoiuilrao* 
that Frederic k 11 iiiiim think in mere uuvn ci in imliiiilei" (II. M. Add. MH.S., 
atk/id. 
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after to three-quarters of a million more . 1 But his irresolution 
was of more serious consequence. A vicious man may excel as 
a ruler; an unstable man, never. Frederick William had scarcely 
a feature in common with the masterful race o t ic o len 
zollerns. The contrast between him and his uncle was startling. 
In place of that silent, cynical, and dogged ruler, Berlin and 
Sans-Souci rejoiced in a handsome, affable monarch, who 
seemed made to win the hearts of all at first sight and to lose 
them on closer acquaintance. For it was found that with him 
work and policy depended on whims and moods. Swaying to 
and fro between energy and sloth, violence and timidity, he dis¬ 
concerted his Ministers, until they came to see that the King’s 
resolves were as fleeting as his feelings. After the first flush of 
activity wore away, languor pervaded every bureau of that 
centralized autocracy. On 6 th January 1787 Lord Dalrymple, 
our ambassador at Berlin, wrote of the King: “in general he 
appears very indifferent about what is passing”; and he further 
reported that he urgently desired to “get rid of so irksome an 
affair” as his sister's troubles, and looked on the Prince of Orange 
as the chief cause of the dissensions in the Dutch Netherlands . 5 
Another of our envoys, with more wit than is usually found in 
semi-official letters, summed up the difference between Frederick 
the Great and Frederick William II by saying that the former had 
the wisdom of Solomon, but the latter resembled that potentate 
only in respect of his overflowing harem. Mirabeau’s opinion on 
the imminent downfall of the Prussian State is too well known 
to need quoting here. 

Yet the nonchalance of Frederick William in foreign affairs 
is not wholly indefensible. Confronted by the alliance of those 
scheming and unscrupulous rulers, Catharine II and Joseph II, 
he could effect little until he had the friendship of one at least 
of the Great Powers; but France was pledged to Austria, and 
England was still averse from a Prussian alliance. On 20th Octo¬ 
ber 1786 Dalrymple thus summed up his arguments against a 
compact with the Court of Berlin: “We might indeed form a 
temporary co-operation with Prussia for some particular pur¬ 
poses, as at present in the case of Holland, where little or no 
opposition is to be expected from the two Imperial Courts; but 

1 B.M. Add. MSS., 28061 and 28063. Dalrymple to Carmarthen, 20th 
October 1786, 23rd January 1787. 

4 “ F. 0.,” Prussia, 11. So Luckwaldt, op. oil., 52-7. 
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to onter into n general and permanent system with Prussia 
alone, without the coiuutrrence of other Powers, would be a 
measure, In my apprehension, perfectly frantic, and only to be 
justified by a combination similar to that in 1756 being burned 
against us." Knur days Inter, after an interview with Uertzhcrg, 
Dalryinple wrote that a Northern League between us and the 
Ihvltie Powers was out of the question during the lifetime of 
the Czarina, seeing that Turkish schemes .stood first hi her 
thought**, and these Implied alliance with Joseph. 1 As will shortly 
appear, the knowledge which the Turks had of these schemes 
was to lead to the Knstern War of 1787, which ended the sus¬ 
pense besetting Prussia and England. 

P'or the present the isolation of these States left them in n 
most precarious position. The utmost they could hope for ivns 
to struggle on, waiting for u turn of Fortune's wheel in their 
favour. The first aim of the Court of llerlin was to thwurt the 
Austrian scheme for exchanging the llrlgie provinces for Havuriu. 
Joseph II still pnrsunl this phantom, though be bail bis hands 
full in Ihuhanl, where philosnphism hud again stirred up revolt, 
and his alliance with Catharine puitended war with the resentful 
Turks. Frederick William believed,, 11 id perhaps rightly, that so 
long as the Austin- Russian alliam r held good, Prussia could lake* 
uu step Khitiewuids. lie thcrelme saw in the entreaties of his 
sister only a scheme to draw him into fatal courses; and when 
the entreaties became vrpnmrhrs his answers became few utul 
cold, 8 

Unfortunately, loo, the inllururr of the veteran diplomatist, 
IlcrUbcrg, was waning, because of nn austere and somewhat 
superior manner which the young King resented. That Minister 
favoured u close understanding with England with a view to 
joint action at'Che Hague; but there was nNxnrintcri with him 
at the Foreign Ministry n colleague, Count Finrkrnstrin, who 
strongly inclined towards France, thwarted 1 lerl/berg’s elfin ts, 
and prejudiced the King against nu English alliance. ’ To add 


1 M,M. A«M. MSN., .jKoM. .Srr, |mi, " Miihunlmry Ihaiir*," li, JU, for 
I ’itriimrtlirn'n virw. "I never itviiir .1 • otnirniuii with I'ninm mtlm ktmiii, 
mill of 1 <tili 'ir, t iriiiit.uk, iitr nu hi»|r«l." 

* All 1 he lift of llu-* linir -rur to irfiitr dir sl.nrmnil of I.n ky 

(v, Ho) ih.it iht* .<( i r .limi of l- ii tlt-iii k Willi.nit " Hi'MlIy 1 ti.m^nt the niton- 
lion" fur the 1*1 III! r V. <il (It 
1 WiUirhrn,ni 5. 
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to the perplexities of the time, Thulemeyer, the Prussian envoy 
at The Hague, supported France; and Harris suspected him, 
perhaps rightly, of having been bought over by the Patriots and 
their paymasters. He certainly thwarted the efforts of Gortz, a 
special envoy sent from Berlin to The Hague; and finally the 
Princess of Orange begged her brother, seeing that he would not 
help her, at least not to allow Thulemeyer to act in concert with 
De Verac, the French envoy at The Hague. 1 Early in May she 
sent a request for a loan of Prussian cannon in order to with¬ 
stand the growing forces of the Patriots, but met with a refusal. 

Matters, however, now took a turn for the better for that un¬ 
fortunate Princess. Latterly the Court of Berlin had sought to 
arrange with that of Versailles a plan of joint intervention so as 
to end the strifes in the United Provinces in a way not too de¬ 
rogatory to the Prince of Orange. But this proposal was accom¬ 
panied by conditions which were at once very tartly rejected by 
the Court of Versailles. This refusal of a friendly overture was 
to have far-reaching results, for the irritation of the Prussian 
monarch now led him to favour the idea of intervention in 
Holland. 


This brief survey will have enabled us to understand the 
gradual development of Pitt’s policy from strict neutrality to 
tentative and cautious activity. The change of attitude will be 
found to correspond closely with a change in Continental affairs 
which enabled him with little risk to raise his country once more 
to her rightful position. 

It is the mark of a great statesman to keep his gaze on all the 
chief matters of public interest, to weigh their importance, and 
to make his policy the resultant, as it were, of the lead ing forces 
and best tendencies of his age. No one who has not a clear 
vision and ripe judgement can give such an assessment and act 
on it with tact and firmness. Small minds are certain to be 
diverted towards side issues and hastily to take up questions 
which are unripe for solution. From these faults Pitt's singular 
maturity of mind and steadiness of purpose kept him free. He 
saw that the greatest of British interests was peace; and, despite 
the pressing claims of Harris at The Hague, he refused to be 
drawn blindfold into the irritating and obscure questions there 

1 “F. 0.," Prussia, n. Dalrymple to Carmarthen, aisi April 1787. 
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at stake. True.lt was important to keep the United Provinces 
from becoming dependent “» France; lint lie believed that the 
efforts of the Patriots in that direction might be curbed by means 
of diplomacy. No statesman prefers a warlike to a peaceful 
solution unless all the rrsmuves of his own cruft have been 
exhausted, least of all could the champion of economy, who 
naturally discounted the clamorous appeals of Harris for help. 

There were, reasons why mir envoy should urge Pitt to adopt 
a move forward policy. In the autumn of 17Kb the fortunes of the 
Stadlmlder steadily declined, and the raids of the Patriots on 
his prerogatives became more daring and successful. In Sept¬ 
ember. as we saw, he was deprived of the command of the regular 
forces in the Province of Holland. Ills opponents, the Patriots, 
next strengthened their Free Corps, drew a cordon of troops 
along the frontiers of I lollnml, and overthrew his nulhorily in the 
hitherto loyal provinces, Overyssel and Groningen. The eily of 
Utrecht also defied him mul elected Instates, while those of the 
still loyal Province of Utrecht assembled at Amersfoort. Other 
towns, even in the loyal provinces, seemed likely to follow the 
example of Utrecht. In face of these fuels the appeals of 1 lari is 
for help became more urgent than ever. On ;»,ph October he 
wrote privately to Carmarthen: " As we me afraid to threaten, 
we must either bribe or give up the game.'' 1 lint, realizing more 
and more that the obstacle to Ids forward policy lay in the peace* 
fnl resolves of Pitt, be wrote directly to him on aHlh November, 
pointing out that France was making ninuzlng strides every¬ 
where at our expense, that she was on the point of gaining com¬ 
plete control over the United Provinces, and he hinted that that 
accession to her naval strength and to her resources in the Fast 
Indies would enable her soon to attack Knghuul hi overwhelm" 
ing strength. 

Much could he said In favour of tills view. The activity of 
France hi the Fast, ns vve saw In the last chapter, hud been 
very threatening, and it is clear that the schemes of St. Priest 
and other French agents in Kgypt pointed out the path on which 
Ihmaparte. set forth with heroic stride thirteen years later. 
Dreams of a French Kinpire in the Fast Imunlcd many minds 
at Paris in 17Kb. On 7th September, shortly huh we the. signature 
of the Anglo-French commercial treaty, Halles, Secretary of 


II.M. Add MSS, aflofxi. 
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Legation at Paris, reported that the French Government seemed 
to be preparing for “ the entire subversion ” of British power in 
India- and he cynically added that when the time for action 
came ’“then, as formerly, the rights of mankind will be held out 
as the pretext.” ' Even Eden sent word that there was talk of a 
design that France should gain control over all the Dutch ports 
in the East Indies." When we remember that the Cape of Good 
Hope was a Dutch possession, and that the British lands in India 
were scattered and weak, we can appreciate the gravity of the 
crisis. 

The surmises of Hailes and Eden were correct. There was a 
powerful party at the French Court which worked in alliance 
with the Dutch Patriots for the control of the East Indies. They 
saw their opportunity in the bankruptcy then threatening the 
Dutch East India Company; and in the winter of i?86 the 
Patriot leader, the Rhincgrave of Salm, sent to the Cabinet of 
Versailles a plan of a Franco-Dutch alliance with a view to the 
overthrow of the British power in India. Thanks to the pacific 
views of Louis XVI and Vergennes, nothing came of the 
scheme; but the Patriots then changed front and offered to 
hand over to France the important naval station, Trincomalee, 
in the north-east of Ceylon, to serve as a place of arms for 
France in case of war. This plan had a favourable reception at 
Versailles, some of the Ministers urging that 18,000 troops 
should be sent out under the command of General de JBouilld. 
This soldier (the hero of Carlyle’s stirring account of the Mutiny 
of Nancy in 1790) states in his Memoirs 3 that he remained 
some time at Paris in hopes of receiving the order for the con¬ 
quest of the British settlements in India; but he remained in 
vain; for the French Cabinet found no opportunityfor going to war. 
The events now to be described will explain the sorry ending to 
these golden hopes; and the reader will bear in mind that the 
struggle of the rival Powers for ascendancy in Holland con¬ 
cerned the fate of Britain’s Indian Empire no less than her posi¬ 
tion in Europe. 4 

1 “ F. 0 .,” France, 18. 8 Pitt MSS., no. 3 Bouilld, “ Meitis.," ch. i. 

4 Grenville during his mission to The Hague in August 1787 got an inkling 
of the wider scheme described above, as appears in his phrase “ One’s mind 
at once runs to Trincomale.’’ So late as August 1788 Pitt was nervous about 
the fate of that port. See his letter 10 Grenville as to the rumour of 800 
French troops sailing thither (“ Dropmore P.,” ii, 280, 353). 
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All the more astonishing, then, Is the calmness of l’itt'a reply lo 
Harris of 5lh December 1786. In It he directed him to do all in 
Ills power to keep together the Orange party, so that it might “ act 
with advantage, both for their own country and for us, on some 
future clay, if it should arrive." Kor the present, however, that 
party must “ lie by," ami avoid pushing things to an extremity 
which would commit l«»th themselves and Kngland.' 

This cautious policy was perhaps In some measure due to the 
King, who strongly opposed n forward policy in the Netherlands. 
Ills chief preoccupation In the years 1786, 1787, was the extra¬ 
vagance of the Prince of Wales and the rapidly Increasing ex¬ 
pense of his own family, to which he refers In pathetic terms. 
The news of the activity of Sir James Harris at The Hague 
"much affected" him; and when, on 7th Jaunnry 1787, I.ord 
Carmarthen wrote to Windsor In order to suggest a more ener¬ 
getic policy In the Netherlands, a sharp retort came, bidding 
that Minister remember "the cllsgrnreful conduct" of Kngland 
In the late war, and asserting that he (George III) refused to act 
ns the Dnm>*cnn sir of K.itropcV 

h’roin the tenour of the King's letter to Pltl on Hth January 
we may infer that Cunuarllien hud kept his overture to Windsor 
secret; and Pitt, on hearing of ll from the King, must have felt 
piqued at his colleague's action. Already they were on strained 
terms owing to Pitt having insisted on turmarthen's presenceat 
Court, despite; indisposition, in order to present the Portuguese 
envoy; and a chief who demanded so strict an observance of 
etiquette was certain to resent any private attempt of his 
Kordgn Minister to Influence the King's opinions on u far 
wcighllcrquestlon. There Is an apologetic lone In Carmarthen's 
hitherto unpublished letter of 8th January to Pitt The first 
sentences refer to Ids ill health, and are omitted: 


llcmlun, Jiut. H, 17H7, 

Mv i>KAk Sir, 

1 wish 10 lay before you in a't\jidinfe my Irtlcr to the King of 
yesterday, together with llis Majesty’s answer of this morning's date, 
which 1 am free to confess} to you has occasioned me « eomidrmUlo 
degree of uneasiness. . . . You will, 1 am sure, do mo the justice to 
remark the mamirr in which 1 have suited my opinion to the King and 
1 have ntways understood your arhlhm:iH« to tie precisely the same in 

1 " hropmore P., M ii, ^51-5. 

» /fiii/., 3*7, jfiKj ■* beads Memoranda," 117. 
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regard to the object, though perhaps more cautious (from prudential and 
well founded motives) in the means to be employed, lam free to ov n 
that, eager as I am for preventing France acquiring the absolute com¬ 
mand of Holland, I have always thought we might succeed by means of 
private negotiation and intrigue. The experiment of trying to combat 
her with her own weapons would have some merit; and, convinced as 1 
am that she has reckoned all along upon England not interfering, 1 
think the present moment must not be passed by without our endeavour¬ 
ing to make the most we can of the Provinces which are opposed to 
Holland, and of the present firmness of the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. VAssemblk ties Notables is I think some security for the 
pacific disposition of France, or rather for her inability of indulging any 
of a contrary nature at present. I should hope wc might have a meeting 
on Thursday for the Dutch business. 1 


The differences between Pitt and Carmarthen were greater 
than are here represented; and the joint influence of the 
King and Pitt prevented the adoption of the more spirited 
measures towards which he inclined. This was gall and worm¬ 
wood to Harris. That able envoy, looking on helplessly at the 
brilliant diplomatic successes of France, failed to see the canker 
which was eating at her heart. The Assembly of the Notables 
was " the beginning of the end." It implied the inability of the 
absolute monarchy to carry the urgently needed reforms or to 
meet the ordinary expenses of the State. Pitt saw this. Further, 
while Harris admitted that he regarded France as '* a natural 
enemy,” Pitt looked on her as a possible friend. On the Dutch 
Question alone was there keen rivalry between the two States; 
and, in view of the growing financial difficulties of France, 
delay was more than ever advisable; for her efforts abroad 
must slacken as her vitality lessened under the load of debt 
that Calonne was gaily heaping up. In the meantime, until the 
Prussian monarch had the will, and England had the power, 
to intervene, Harris must continue his Sisyphus toil, and the 
Prince and Princess must suffer further indignities, Such was 
Pitt's policy. To our envoy it seemed unbearably mean; but it 
won in the end, and all the more surely for the delay. A 
Minister at the centre can often see things in truer perspective 
than an ambassador who is, after all, only at one point on the 
circumference. 

Harris continued stoutly to roll the stone uphill. He helped 
' Pitt MSS., 151. 
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to form an Association of the Provinces, towns and persons 
opposed to any change in llie constitution; and, as the StacU 
holder in the early pari of 1787 showed far more spirit and tact, 
the Patriots found it by no menus easy to push the stone back¬ 
wards. Harris declared on 20th April 17H7 that the popular 
Indignation ran strongly against the Patriots, who had not onu- 
twentirth of the people on their aide, This is incredible; but 
it is quite certain that bis activity and the less determined 
policy of Montmorln, the successor of Versailles at Versailles, 
put new heart into the StndhuUlcr'.s party, Nevertheless, the 
Patriots carried the day at Amsterdam by sheer niidncily, and 
compelled the Regents, or magistrates, to dismiss nine of their 
number. This act of violence, together with the Increasing 
activity of William V and the signs of wavering at Versailles, 
led Harris to mpicsl an interview with Ministers at Whitehall.* 
He also bore a letter of the Princess to George ill, which met 
with no favourable response, 

A (’abinet meeting was held on .’3rd May 17H7, at which 1 1arris 
was present, and submitted hi-, upinioiis to ;i full discussion. 
Ministers met at Tlmi low's house for dinner; ami ho in due course 
launched (nidi nil the tumbled sea of 1 Jiitcli j>«ditie.n, stating ut 
great length the aigutnenls against intervention, then tearing 
them lu pits r\and declining even Idr war with P rance, if the need 
noise. Richmond, Master of tlm (Jidmmee, called lor maps, dis¬ 
cussed the military situation, and urged tlu: need of speedy pro* 
p.nations, (Mil then admitted tlu: immense importance of pro* 
serving the independence of Holland, and of facing war aa a 
possible, but not probable, alternative; then, turning to Harris, he 
pressed hltn to «uy which course involved the greater risk, that 
of opposing Krancc at once before she entirely dominated the 
Dutch Netherlands, or that of awaiting the Issue of her present 
efforts, ] le also asked whnl kind of help the Orange parly most 
needed. In reply to this and to similar questions from Thnrlow, 
Harris urged that money should be supplied, especially In the 
Province of (nioUlurlaud; he declared that the supporters of the 
constitution would probably lie overborne if they were not 
helped by Knglund; that P'limce was not hi such a condition aa 
tu go ic» wiir in order to conquer Uolhuul, but that when she 

• '• Mnlmril.my 1 imrie-v' ii, 4«//, ” t am . urium if we bcKin m roar, Krone# 
will nlinnk helmou-i”(Harris in Cnrnmiilicii, 51I1 May), Sec, kh>, Witilchen, 
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had the upper hand there she probably would throw down the 
gauntlet. Stafford then declared in favour of intervention. 
Nevertheless, Pitt held firmly to his conviction, that no case was 
yet made out for a course of conduct which might possibly lead 
to war and so blight the budding prosperity of Great Britain. 
Carmarthen and Sydney did not speak. We may plausibly 
conjecture that the silence of the Foreign Minister betokened 
his disapproval of Pitt's views and his inability to controvert 
them. 

So far as we can judge, Pitt alone was for complete neutrality. 
Nevertheless, his view prevailed. An interview which Harris had 
with him on the morrow did not change his sentiments; but, on 
26th May, the Cabinet agreed to allow our envoy the sum of 
£20,000 so as to enable the loyal provinces to take into their 
pay the troops which had been disbanded by, or had deserted 
from, the forces of the Province of Holland. 1 On loth June the 
further sum of £70,000 was advanced. 2 

Pitt’s resolve was doubtless based on the difficulty of gaining 
an ally, for, as we have seen, the King of Prussia had recently 
refused the request of his sister for a loan of cannon and was 
proposing to concert plans with France for a joint mediation in 
Dutch affairs. 3 How was it possible for England alone to inter¬ 
fere for the Prince and Princess of Orange while their natural 
protector was making advances to their enemy? So little hope 
was there at present of aid from Prussia that on 12th June Car¬ 
marthen expressed to Harris his belief that the Orange party 
would get more help from the Emperor Joseph than from 
Frederick William. The torpor of that party was another 
depressing symptom. Time after time Carmarthen informed 
Harris that if the Prince’s supporters desired help, they must be¬ 
stir themselves: they had as yet the majority of the regular 
army and of the States-Gcneral on their side; and a fit use of 
this strength would save the situation. 

Despite the efforts of Harris, the Patriots continued to gain 
ground. At the end of May their partisans wrecked the 
houses of the Prince's friends at Amsterdam, and crushed the 
reaction in his favour which had gathered head. 1 On 15th June 
the States-General decided, on the casting vote of the President, 

J “ Malmesbury Diaries," ii, 303-6. 3 «« F 0 „ Ho | landj , 4i 

“ F. 0 .,” Prussia, 11. Ewart to Carmarthen, 19th and 22nd May 1787. 

* “ F - 0 .,” Holland, 14. Harris to Carmarthen, tst June. 
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to admit the deputies sent by the illegal Fatales of the city of 
Utrecht. This gave u hare majority to the Patriots, who then 
proceeded to deprive the Stadholder of the right to order the 
march of troops or the distribution of stores in the provinces 
outside Holland. Four days later, however, Harris was able to 
procure the rejection of this decree as illegal; and it was further 
decided that the Kstates of Utrecht meeting at Amersfoort were 
the legal Kstates of that province and could alone send deputies. 
Of course this change of front 1 ms been ascribed to Kngli.sh 
{.fold, and certainly it was due to Harris. 'Phis rebuff to the 
Patriots and the coyness of the French Court to their urgent 
demands for help may have led to the formation of a resolve 
which was to end the balancings of statesmen and the even pulls 
of parlies. The solution of the Hutch problem was, in the first 
Instance, due to a woman's wit. 


About the middle of the month o| June 17^7, the Princess of 
Orange framed a [dan for leaving her city of refuge, Nymcguen, 
am) proceeding to The Hague with the aim of inspiring her 
crestfallen partisans. Hitherto the Orange party had shown the 

torpor whlrh Is the ouleoine of ... leadership. Of the Prince 

of Orange it might have been said, as it was *,aid of Louis XVI, 
that lie moled his friends and heated his foes; Imt Ins consort 
hail the. fire and energy whir'll he lurked. Harris once confessed 
that her frank, blue eyes could be *' dangerous l '; and In many 
ways her presence promised to breathe new life into her party. 

As the journey to The Hague would Involve some risk of in* 
•util from the Free Corps which formed a cordon on the frontier 
of the Province of Holland, she proceeded first to Amersfoort, 
where her consort was holding together his partisans in the 
Province of Utrecht, In order to gain his consent to this daring 
step. Thereafter she warned Harris and her chief friends at The 
Hague of her resolve, and asked their sanction, adding that the 
magnitude of the object at slake impelled her to run some 
measure of personal risk in order to compass it. Harris auw 
objections to the plan, but yielded to the representations of the 
1 hitehmrn. I Ie, however, stated to (larmar'then his doubts whether 
she could make her way through the bodies of armed Imrghur.s, 
and asked his chief for instructions as to his murac of action in 
case any violence were offered to Her Royal Highnc-SH.' 

1 " Malmnhury him In," if, JJ3. 
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His apprehensions were in part to be realized. The princess 
set out from Nymcguen on 28th June with the ordinary retinue. 
While seeking to enter the Province of Holland near Schoon- 
hoven, she was stopped by a lieutenant commanding a body of 
Free Corps, who refused to allow her to proceed; his action was 
endorsed by the authorities; and she was obliged, though with¬ 
out much personal indignity, to put up at the nearest house 
where the lieutenant kept her and her ladies-in-waiting under 
close and embarrassing surveillance, until she consented that the 
question of her journey should be decided by the Estates of 
Holland. Then she was allowed to return to Schoonhoven, 
where she indited letters to the Grand Pensionary and others, 
declaring that her sole aim was to promote a reconciliation. The 
Estates of Holland refused to allow her to proceed, and she had 
finally to return to Nymeguen. This insult to royalty sent a thrill 
of indignation through every Court but that of Versailles. 

Before describing the political results of the incident, we may 
pause to ask whether the plan of the Princess's journey was the 
outcome of the fertile brain of Harris. That was the insinuation 
of the French Foreign Minister, Montmorin, and it has often 
been repeated. 1 * 3 The charge has never been proven; and the 
following reasons may be urged against it. Harris certainly 
hoped to profit by her presence at The Hague, but obviously he 
doubted the possibility of her entering the province. Further, on 
29th June, when he heard of her detention, he wrote to Car¬ 
marthen: “The event which has happened oversets our whole 
plan. Check to the queen, and in a move or two checkmate is, I 
fear, the state of our game." Not yet did he see that the check 
might be worth a Prussian army to the Orange party. All he 
saw was the present discouragement of that party, and the 
timidity of the States-General of the United Provinces, who now 
refused to censure the outrage. Carmarthen saw more clearly. 
“ Don't be so disheartened by a check to the queen,” he replied. 
“ Cover her by the knight and all's safe. ... If the King, her 
brother, is not the dirtiest and shabbiest of King's, he must 
resent it." * 

But had the Princess throughout laid her plans with a view to 
such an event? In this connection it is significant that Frederick 

1 “ Auckland Journals,” i, 521; Oscar Browning, “The Flight to Varennes 

and other Essays," 163. 

3 “ Malmesbury Diaries,” ii, 329. 
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William of Prussia had latterly shown great irritation against 
the Court of Versailles tovin^ to its summary rejection of Ills 
offer of a joint mediation in the Dutch troubles. Montmorin 
curtly declined every one of the preliminary terms which Hertz- 
berg had succeeded in appending to that proposal. I lealso blamed 
the Stadhohler for all the ferment, find stated that, if the Prussian 
monarch intervened in favour of the Orange, party, he would 
“only compromise himself to his entire hiss, 1 " This nagging 
reply to a friendly overture cut the sensitive monarch to the 
tpiick; he sent a spirited remonstrance, declaimed against the 
had faith of the French Government, and staled that he meant 
now to complete his own plans in Holland, that he hoped to 
have the support of Pmglnnd, and might draw the sword sooner 
than was expected,' Kwnrt expected little result from all this; 
but he whs mistaken. Frederick William was ;i man of senti¬ 
ment; and the appeal which now came from Holland was one 
that stirred his being to its depths. 

The Princess, on hearing of his resentment against France, 
Hcems to luvr devised a enur.r. of action which would he likely 
to make this mood lasting. Harris icporled on Miu\ June that 
on the day hrl'oie, “in consequence of a inurin' liom Merlin, the. 
Princess of Ui.mge, a few hums after he arrived, lelt Nymegncn 
ncal set out liir Amersfimri. She had time inwiitr to nobody, 
ami the cause of this .sudden departure Is not to lie guessed at." ’ 
The short journey to Amersfoorl was for the purpose described 
above, That the Princess was acting in dose concert with her 
brother, ami that Harris knew nothing as to the motives of her 
conduct further appear in alulcmenta which (strange in say) are 
omitted from hi.s despatch of asth June, printed in the 
“ lMaries/' lie Informed Carmarthen thnt she ivhs sending 
a courier in Merlin, nml that the present plan ''completely does 
away all the ideas which have been very prevalent here for these 
three or four days, that 1 lis Prussian Majesty was mi Irritated ul 
the late answer from Frame as to he decided to assist the 
Prince of Orange with men amt money." Obviously the guile of 
Sir James Harris was of the diplomatic, not of the feminine, 
kind. Fmlher, the fact that the Princess liavelled with u retinue 


1 " F. O.," Prussia, U. Kw»ui It) (.‘nrmarllicn, fall Jimn 17H/. Kwiiri wan 
now (Ant //ul lltuliii, Nalryni|i!c Imvmx K" lir loiiue on furlaugh. 
He did 1101 muni, mat Kw.ui Oci.ime luiitmitiulor in 17BH. 

1 ibui. Kwuii'n mac of joili June. ' " K. O., 1 ’ llullnnd, 1$. 
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made it almost certain that she would be stopped by the cordon 
of Free Corps on the frontier of Holland. If her chief aim had 
been to arrive at The Hague, she would have gone in disguise; 
for only so could she hope to pass through the troops. Her chief 
aim surely was to be stopped; and the more contumeliously, 
the better for her purpose. 

Her letters written after the incident show that she desired to 
reap the full advantage from it. On 6th July Harris reported 
her expectation that, if England proposed to Prussia a plan for 
rescuing the Republic from France, it would be well icceivcd at 
Berlin; and that she grounded her confidence in the reports of 
those who knew the King of Prussia well. Ewart .also on 10th 
July stated that she had written to Berlin in terms implying that 
the honour of the King was at stake fully as much as her own.' 
With these proofs of the discouragement of Harris, and of the 
keen insight of the Princess before us, may we not infer that she 
deliberately chose to submit herself to an insult from the Patriots 
in order to clinch a resolve which she knew to be forming in her 
brother’s mind? His anger against France might then be fanned 
to a flame of resentment fed by injured family pride. 

Fortunately for her purpose, the Estates of Holland waived 
aside the demand of the King of Prussia for immediate and 
complete satisfaction for the insult; and Frederick William 
vowed that he would exact vengeance at the sword’s point. 
Hcrtzberg now saw within his reach the great aims which Ewart 
and he had so long pursued, an Anglo-Prussian compact which 
might ripen into alliance. But it was a task of much difficulty to 
stiffen that monarch’s wavering impulses. Hertzberg rightly saw 
that English influence should not at first be pushed; 3 and only 
when the King’s resentment at the insult began to cool, wove the 
wider questions of the future discreetly opened to his gaze. Here 
again the situation was complicated; for Finckenstein worked on 
his fears of an attack from Austria, if he intervened in Holland; 
and Thulemeyer, the Prussian envoy at The Hague, darkened 
the royal counsels by sending an official warning that Prussia 
must expect no help from England, even if France struck at the 
Prussian expeditionary corps. Ewart, however, was able to show 
that this report closely resembled an earlier one from the same 
source. The only result, then, was to discredit Thulemeyer and 

1 “ F. O.,” Holland, 15; “ F. 0 .," Prussia, 11, 

1 Luckwaldt, op. cii., 66, 67. 
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It in clear, then, that Pitt meant to encourage Prussia to 
energetic action, in case the Kstates of I Miami tin! imt grant full 
reparation for the insult; hut he looked on that Mrp merely as 
preliminary to the others which would solve the whole ipirstion 
by n peaceful mediation of the four Powers above named. On 
learning that the Kmperor had expressed his friendly interest in 
the Prince of Orange ami his approval of Prussia's conduct, the 
Foreign Olltco sent off a despatch to Keith, Ihilish Ambassador 
ut Vienna, bidding him to urge his active co operation "ami to 
make it, if possible, the me.ms of establishing a cordial ami con¬ 
fidential otnespniidcuce with that I'omt In future.*" Joseph 11 
did not respond to this friendly proposal, probably Iwraiisc of 
(roubles lowering in the Must, [tut the imident proves the 
reluctance of our Foirign Ollier to act with Pmssja alone, and 
also its hopes of a |H\iccful mediation in Unit h alfairs Ac¬ 
cording to news received flout Paris, Fruiter did not seem likely 
to oppose Prussia's action, ami rvrn favomrd tin* -1 heme of u 
joint mediation of the three Powers, width wrte then 011 cordial 
terms." 

Ill Mpltc of the friendly assurances that tame from lautdon, 
and the manly ntlvice of l lert/berg, Frederick William continued 
to vacillate in his usual manner. As we have seen, lie had 
recently cotpirtied with the notion of n mediation conjointly 
with France alone; but, despite its <nrl rejection by the t'ourt 
of Versailles, he now recurred to a similar scheme.* If France 
had played her earth well, she might even then have won the day 
at llerliu. 

The conduct of the French (tovernmrut at this crisis is hard 
to fathom. Its swift and unaccountable changes may jwrhaps 
1 )C explained hy the alternate triumph of |H-aceful ami warlike 
counsch in the Miuhtiy, which in the month of August under* 

this despatch which warrants the auteoicnt of the editor nf the •' Malmesbury 
Diaries" (il, ) llutl wr thru iiftered Ptneort (toned aopiMirt if France 
attacked tier, nncl promised <u make a ilrmmruramrn with forty ships nf the 
line. That was nut propmed until the middle at .September, m reply ta 
French threats. 

1 " I*. 0 .," Austria, 14. Keith an 3rd Auyust nated that 1 lie Fmperar wan 
friendly to u«, Uni he was the idly of Frame, though he would not act with 
her in the hutch Question. 

• " F. d." Prussia, 11. Carmarthen in Kwarr, 37th luly. 

* Wiim lien, K1, shows that WilliHmin.t lter#elf worked hard tn dissuade 
her brother from a mediation conjointly with Frame, 
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went some alterations. Towards Great Uritain the lone was at 
first quite reassuring, a fact which may he ascribed lu the friendly 
relations helween Montmorin and Kden. Our envoy had visited 
London in July, and therefore, on his return to Paris at the end 
of the month, fully knew the Intentions of his chiefs. Their 
pacific nature appeared in a proposal, which he was charged to 
make to Montmorin, for the discontinuance of warlike prepara¬ 
tions on both sides until such time ns notice mipht lie tfiven 
fur their renewal. On .|(h August the French Minister cordially 
received this proposal, 1 and it was ncted on with sincerity until 
the crisis of the middle of September, lint Kden soon found 
that the French Court Intended forcibly to intervene if the 
Prussian troops entered the United Provinces, and that Mont- 
morin had rejected the recent proposal from Purlin fora Franco* 
Prussian intervention.* Here, surely, the French Minister com¬ 
mitted a surprising blunder. The traditional friendship between 
their Courts should have led him to welcome a proposal which 
would have kept Kurland entirely out of the question. Probably 
he counted on proem-inn better terms from thr ever cumplais.nil 
Court of Berlin. If so, he erred eprrpimisly. py repellmi; the 
advances of Prussia, he threw that Power Inin the arms of 
(treat Britain; and Pitt was slnewd enough to accord a hearty 
welcome. 


‘ " !■'. u.," 1$. Kden m Cimimulini, .|d> Au«usi 17*17. 

• Ibiil., Hth Aiikusi. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


This treaty produced an efTecl throughout the whole of Europe by its 
mere existence, without military preparations or force of arms.— Von Syuel. 

PiU has already astonished all Europe by the alacrity of the late armament, 
and his name as a War Minister is now as high as that of his father ever 
was.—T he Eari. of Mornington to the Duke of Rutland, 17th 
October 1787. 

T HE events described in the last chapter had brought 
England and Prussia to a crisis at which, despite their 
strong mutual suspicion, common action was imperiously needed 
in order to save the Dutch Netherlands from French domination. 
As we have seen, no British statesman had ever acquiesced in 
the supremacy of France in that country; and it is clear from 
the British archives that Pitt now took a keen interest in 
thwarting her designs. The draft of the official answer to Eden’s 
despatch of 4th August 1787 is entirely in Pitt’s writing, and it 
was sent without alteration or addition by the Foreign Minister, 
Lord Carmarthen—an unusual circumstance, which shows the 
masterful grip of the chief over matters of high import. In this 
despatch, of 10th August, he welcomed the assurance of Mont- 
morin that warlike preparations would be stopped until further 
notice. Great Britain would, however, renew them after due 
notice if France assembled a force at Givet, on the Belgian 
border. He then referred pointedly to rumours that French 
transports had sailed for Amsterdam—a measure which would 
prejudice "the great work of conciliation which it is so much 
the object of the two Courts to forward and promote." French 
ships were also reported as laying in stores of food in British 
ports, a proceeding which would have been stopped but for the 
friendly assurances now received. He then referred to the 
invitation of the loyal provinces of Friesland and Zealand, that 
368 
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Great Ilrilatn would mediate on their behalf) ami hinted that 
this might be done. The despatch closed with the following 
digniiicd remonstrance on the subject of the outrages of the 
Free Corps iu Holland: 

l run hen- also inuh-r the painful necessity of adding that tin; conduct 
licit! in the Province of Holland, apparently instigated hy tho.se who 
have nil along appeared the instruments of l , 'rnncr, seems 10 increase, 
instead of diminishing in violence. I enclose ft copy of nn address 
presented by the Free Corps of that Province, which it i« intended that 
you should show to M. do M(ontm«rinJ. It cannot escape that Minister 
how little such n step is calculated to promote an accommodation ora 
suspension of hostilities, which his language so strongly recommends. 1 

Meanwhile Pitt had sent his cousin, William Wyndlutm 
Grenville, to collect information at The Hague. As wc saw In 
Chapter XII, the attainments of that young statesman, then 
Paymaster of the Forces, were eminently sound. Ilia hard and 
practical nature, stood in contrast to the sensitive and imagina¬ 
tive Harris, about whom George III trenchantly wrote to Pitt, 
that he was so easily discouraged that it was well he held no 
military command. Probably Pitt held tin* same opinion about 
Harris, whose (in ward policy he had long held in cheek. 'That 
there was some wiilespie.ul iliMnist of him is clear from the 
observation of the Duke of Dorset, that "be was playing the 
devil ul The Hague."' In any case, it was well to have in¬ 
dependent advice, and the selection of so young a man as Gren¬ 
ville is a tribute to his prudence mu! ability. 

He reached The Hague on joth July, and during his stay uf 
about three weeks succeeded in clearing up many points pre¬ 
liminary lu the mediation. The letters which passed between 
him and Pitt bespeak n resolve on both sides to settle mutters 
peaceably if possible. 'The following sentence in Pitt's letter of 
t.sl August is noteworthy: " it is very mnlcrinl that our friends 
should not lose the superiority of force within the Republic, while 
we are labouring to protect it horn Interference from without." 
Six days later he wrote that the prospect was still favourable, 

' “ V. l-'i.uur, js. 

* " Am kl.uni Journals ,' 1 1 , $40. |,ni<| l.iniidiliouniuli, in n letter of 131I1 
October 17H/ in I .mil {'mlistr staled dial liicnvillr'n mitmnn was not due to 
distrust ot Harm ("Oiiilnle t'.," 65.1). Itatthi* seems to me very doubtful In 
view of die Icttcin lietwrcn Put and (ircnvillr. 

1 li It 
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but that, if French troops won: to assemble al (rivet, it ini^hl hr 
needful to resume nuval preparations, .so a** to reassure biussia.' 
Kqufdly hopeful in tone Is his letter of .md Aupust to Kail 
(’omu'allis, dovcMimr tieneial of India. Alter jhiimhu^ out lli.it 
(iieat llrit.iin could not allow Fiance to Imomr misliess «,(' 
the 1 Inteli Netherlands, ami thereby mill ruommusly to lu-r 
naval .strength ami her power «>f ayjpc^ aoii in tmlia, hr e\-. 
pressed the hope that the mediation n| the three bowers would 

lake plate; hut, failing an apology loan the Instate.I Holland, 

the Ivintf of I’ltisNia would older lit-. Hoops into that proumr, 
and take steps for M maintainiinj the ju-.t liphls i»t the Stadlioldrr 
and the lonstilution and independent e ol (lie lvrpnblu " II War 
bloke onl. t’ornwallis was at om r to .Hike at the l Hilt h settle 
merit of Tiim omnlee, in {Yel*«u; while a tone loan Knylaml 
would lw sent to ledme 1 he t ape «»| t »« ►•«) Hope t he lil st sq«n 
ill I’itt's letter. of the impoilaine whit b lie attar lied to that 
post.* 

Despite suspii ions sijpis t«i the luntiatv, the French t abiuet 
at that time probably wished ha a p-ean-tnl mediation, but the 
C'ourts of London and Versailles ddlered sharply as t., the way 
of action, bill ami t’armarthcu bekl that lep.iration to the Kin^ 
of I’nissia for the insult to his sister was u purely peiM.n.d affair, 
distinct from the political issue**, b'rame now* denied the*; she 
helittled the affront to the I'limrss, and imhued the h sutrs of 
llollatid to frame an apology whit h was in the mam a justifna 
lion ol their condui t. If Mnutumnn hail pressed that Ualy to 
make an adequate apology, il woiibl certainly havr Item lortlr 
coining. The Miff net knlur***, of the K stale-, of ffoMand Was 
due to their expn tation of armed support Iroin brain e if mutter* 
came to the swuid; ami the at tioit ol the Marquis dr Vfruc., the 
French rnvoy, justified their confidence, 

In truth, French polity wore different asjM’cis at baris and at 
The lluipir. Moiitimnin assumed an air nf injured itnuKencQ 
when Kden transmitted to him bill's rrmoiistrame>. On 15th 
August hr indignantly drnird the truth of the rumours aland 
French transports «>ni!itqj to Holland and of the fo*al supplies 
drawn from b'.nplaml. lie also complained of the harshness of 
bill's reference to the assrmhliiq; of troops at Covet. an action 

* “ Dmpimire I ’./ 1 ui, For (hr tuitdnmi nf tircnville t« '(lie I 

nml huh., sea my ankle in this '* Kn#. tlbi. Kev. 4 * far April t«/*j 

* I'ht MSS., ioj. 
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which was n natural retort to the muster of Prussians at their 
fortress <if Wcsel on tin? Rhine; and lie merely laughed at the 
address of the Free Corps. 1 A week Inter Kdon reported that 
Montmorin was anxious (n settle the Dutch troubles peace¬ 
fully and speedily, ami would therefore recall the ovrr-mdous 
Vtfruc. from The Hague. Pitt, however, refused to allmv that 
Prussia was exceeding her just rights in claiming satisfaction 
for the IumiH. The fit way of ending the matter, he argued, 
would he for the Kstntcs of Holland to apologize frankly and 
fully, whereupon the three Powers must insist on the dispersal 
and disarming of the Free Corps as a needful preliminary to 
the joint mediation.* On 28th August Kden heard tliauhe French 
Government would not form the camp nt Civet, it being under- 
stood that the Prussian monarch would limit his claims to the 
gaining of personal satisfaction, which France promised to pro¬ 
cure from tile Kstates of Holland. This welcome news led Pitt 
to express the hope that an agreement would at mire In* framed 
for stopping the excesses of tlu* Free Harps. Tims, so far as 
mil* dealings with Moiitmorin ran, there seemed, even at the end 
of August 1 ?Xy, the likelihood of a peaceful settlement. A 
signal proof of Pitt's hopefulness is ufl'nuicd Ity his letter of 
38 th Aii|;ii*<L lo t■tiinwallis at C’ahauCa. In the. he speaks of 
the need of settling the personal question between die King of 
Prussia and the PI-nates of 1 lolluiid as preliminary to the general 
flcttlcment of the dispute. Kveu of tliut he eherished hopes, hut 
he deemed caution and preparation an CMnhieully necessary us 
to order the despatch of nnollirr regiment lo llnmlmy.’ 

In truth, the central knot of the whole tangle was at 'Hie 
Hague, in order to understand the position there vve must 
remember that the St/tteN-(icnernl, rcprcNCiiting the Union, hail 
not culled on P'rnnce for aid, in ease of hostilities. Thanks to 
the flldll and private influence of l lavris, a majority of that I indy 
nlill upheld the claims of the Stndlnddcr, drprccutrd any appeal 
to lhe.( oiirl o( Versailles, and .sought to procure from tin* Kstates 
of 1 lollaml an apology to die lCing of Prussia. The Instates, how¬ 
ever, stoutly refused to give anything more than a complacent 
explanation of the incident. The spirit which uuuuuled that 
assembly appears in the comment of one of the leading Patriots 

1 u V, t ».,** Kiam r, 35. Kdru Ht t'mnmnlwa, ifitli 1787. 

1 AW. t'miiMidim o> Kdni, a.|lh Ati^n-a. 

* Pin MSS., i.ij; ami “fnruwallis t'orirnp.," i, .1337. 
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on the Prussian ultimatum: '‘A sovereign body am never 
apologize to the wife of its first servant.' 11 The Memoirs of 
Count dc PorlCH, a Swiss officer wlu> espoused the cause of the 
Dutch Patriots ami helped to raise a regiment for them, show 
the: cause of their confidence, ile wrote on (<|lh September: 
"Though the Prussians are at our gales, they seem to me stiil 
at the spoi l of politics, ami 1 can scarcely believe that they will 
put themselves between our waters and our /•n'twft. At the worst 
we will open our sluices ami drown ourselves." * 

There was the strength of the. Patriots. In a legal sense their 
case was weak; hut their audacious energy even now promised 
to snatch victory from the inert Orange parly. ‘Die lYee Dorps 
in the months of July and August became more numerous unci 
insolent than ever, ami it was a notorious fact that hundreds of 
l'VcncJi officers ami soldiers hud passed Into their ranks/ Tints 
strengthened, they marched about the country, taking some places 
by force, and in several cases deposing the Regents, or chief magis¬ 
trates appointed by the Sladltoldrr. On all sides they despoiled 
the properly of opponents, and curried confusion to tin: gales of 
Tin: Hague. On 1st August Harris thus summed up bis hopes 
und wishes to Carmarthen: " If l am de-Willcd, don't let me be 
outwitted, but revenge me." ' Count Hcnliiirk also wrote: ''the 
majority of llollmui have made themselves masters of our lives 
ami properly; . . . they are masters of the purse, and of the 
a word, und of the Courts of Justice.'** That arch inti igucr, 
Vihac, on 3 tst August, llic very day of his recall, assured pm 
Patriots that Prance would never desert them, ihe. boast 
was consonant with the whole polity of l-Yamc respecting the 
l'Yce Corps. She lutd rejected the Prussian proposal for (heir 
suppression, which accompanied the plan of a PrahcoPiussinn 
mediation. On 2<;lh August Moiituioiin stated t<> Kdrn that it 
was ini possible (o cfisai m the Kree (.orps, and on 11 til September 
when stiff remonstrances came from l.ondon on this subjec t, lie 
airily declared that Prance could no nunc control those troops 
limit the waves of the sea. 8 


1 Malmesbury tliiirirs," li, 371. 

M tbits. (lu Comic, tic I'oilci*' (l«M|J, yj. 

Am klamt Journals," i, ' II.M. AUil, MSS., afe/ii. 

Iliopmnre I'./ lii, 41B 

K li./Pramc, 25, a6. Ktlcn ro Cnrinarilicn, agili Annum amt 1 oh Sept- 
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s it stirprisinp that the Pill Ministry came lo the conclusion 
t tilt: real aim of the 1 *icmrli (imrmmrnl was in amuse 
inland ami Prussia with fair words, until its partisans gained a 
nplcla mastery in the* United Provinces am! forced tin* Stales* 
rnsral l<> semi to Paris a formal demand lor help, with whieh 
• (!ourl of Versailles eonld not 1 ml comply? Whether Monl- 
irin was playing a double name, nr whether his hand was 
ed by oilier members of his Cabinet, Is far from dear.' I'er- 
illy the contrast between Ills fair professions mul French 
ripues in llollnnd inspired increasiii|,, r distrust, mid served 
brills about the tieuom-wsut which .shattered the prestige of 
i French monarchy. 

It was I014' before the crisis came. Only by slow decrees did 
l, Carmarthen, and Harris shake off distrust of Prussia, ‘flic 
gth of lime, attending the transit of despatches between 
ndon and Merlin (eleven days on the average, even hi summer) 
ggcul the negotiations. At Paris thu Pnissiun envoy, (iorU.ht* 
»uc«l ngainst the Aiiglo-Prussinh understanding, and reprr* 
lied Kden as muiiiubiug the insult In the Princess of Orange, 
once Pitt sent tit Kdeil a com Icons bill rum pspiest fur ml 
ilnuation of his words, whieh had caused a M-muliun at Heiliu. 
course* Kden was able to explain them entirely lo Pill's 
eifuelinn.'' Mul it is clear that the imilual dislike at l.omlmi 

'I'iir fruih in tus Ministry, mat ld« < nnsinieiitly jir.»« rfnl aUiiudr, nrrm |o 
nlve tiim from dir chaise of (tophi liy. I* mu It lrmi|o, di«txuinrd as Kerr 
ps, were ulterwimls raptured hi tlollaud nml Itiul mi litem orders mu! 
ructions wrlUctt hy etc* St^ur, die l- remlt War Minium, who resigned in 
UUU l?H 7 ("Amkliuiil Journals," i, j^y). Ii Berms probattle therefore) 
Minin Mininieot cjfjtrd cm lhe French axeriis mu! i)ie Patriots, while 
ntmorln strove in hold them in check. I.mih XVI also unecl hi* Influence 
prevent n war with Pnwdn, which lie (Unliked («ee Harden, "Trallda," v, 
y). The appointment of I.ctmdnle do Uridine, to a kind of dictawirship 
ins nluu to Imva matte for peace} it tnimidcs with llte resolve, formed 
til aoth Aitjfunl («er llmral dr Mnmlmnl, tp. »//., ji.|), in m all Wuir 
it The IliiKiir; and on .pat AujpiBt Mnmmmin tunned wait Kden a erne 
lion for rndinjt Irrilndnn dispute* in Fan Indian aflalin. I have no 
re lo s<t into dial <pir*tion j Iml it had been repmiril <*-.*,•*., hy P.ilrn nit 
November I7H6, t'ill MSS., 1 to}ihal dm French were ahum m sain control 
r tlutch Kail India purl*. Iltmmur* to dun ed'eu had rmliiitrird die 
lent in Itollioul, and they weir laid to irot hy that < unvrnilmt. 

See die MSS. of P. V. Smith in the " Heaufurl I*." filial. MSS, Com 
tinn) 3$7i for the pans of Pitl'n letirr ul Hth Sepirmhrr, rumilcd, very 
nicely, hy the cdiior of the "Amkland Joutnah" (i, also 

i, 198. 
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and Berlin could have been ended only by the fears moused 
by the aciion of France, 

In order to remove the distrust prevalent at Merlin, Pitt 
and Carmarthen sent to that Court full copies of their corre¬ 
spondence with Fmncc, which convinced Frederick William of 
their good faith and the duplicity of Versailles.* He saw 
that loanee was dragging on the affair so that the approach of 
antmnn might hinder the effective action of his troops. Sus¬ 
picion of this helped to bring Knglnnd and Prussia to accord. 
Hut the tidings which spurred on Pill and Carmarthen to more 
decisive action came from The l labile. On julh August Harris 
reported that a body of Free Corps was approaching that town, 
that he was preparing to leave it in haste, and had sent all 
important papers away. On hearing this news and perhaps 
that brought luck hy Grenville on 23rd August, the Cabinet 
resolved to semi General Fmveoll to Cassel to hire 5,c hk» Hes¬ 
sians for the help of the loynJ Dutch provinces, ami others for 
the British service—llmt detestable expedient which parsimony 
made inevitable nl every alarm oT war. Harris was also em¬ 
powered to order up a British ship lying nl Harwich, laden with 
gunpowder and stores for the help of the Stndholder's forces,* 
On thu same day Carmarthen instructed F.wart to warn the 
Prussian Court that, though we had agreed with France to sus¬ 
pend warlike preparations, yet we were ready to send out at 
least as large a fleet ns France could possibly equip/ Kwurt, In 
Ins reply of <|th September, slated that 1 ml (hr this encouraging 
news Frederick William might once more have wavned, owing 
to the insidious intrigues of the French party, ami the dis¬ 
couraging reports which came from the Duke of Brunswick. 
The nerves of that veteran were unstrung by visions of the 
apeclrnl camp at Civet, ami he mourned over tile unpreparcdncsH 
of his own force at Wcscl, which, lie declared, could not inarch 
before 7th September. 4 These tidings had once more depressed 
the royal thermometer at Berlin; but the news from London 
came just in time to send the mercury up again. On 3rd Sept¬ 
ember, then, Frederick William drew up an ultimatum to the 

1 Uckwaklt, 71. " ")•*. <».,'* Holland, 17. 

s “ !•*. 0 .,” Prussia, u. Carmarthen in Kwan, 3,jih Augutt. 

1 t.udiwakli, 80 n., here corrects one of many iim-iuntemcnia in P, <le 
Witt’s “Unc Invasion iirirssienno en Hallamle,’' iH$ t that the I’lu&amns 
were ready to march by amh July. 
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partly threatening, which might once more have drawn the 
wavering impulses of the King towards Paris.* Hut now, after 
many months of uphill fight, nil Hie omens favoured the Anglo- 
Prussian cause, 

On 131I1 September, before the refusal of the Prussian ulti¬ 
matum by the I'.Hlates of Holland had been received, the t Hike of 
Hrunswick crossed the 1 )ii tch frontier. In (iucldrrlnml and 
parts of Utrecht the Prussians were hailed ns deliverers; even 
the city of Utrecht opened its gales, owing to the cowardice of 
the Uhincgrnvc of Halm, who .soon abandoned the cause for 
which he had blustered so long, Nowhere did the l’’ree Corps 
make any firm stand. Kven in Holland their excesses had 
turned public opinion strongly against them. It is said that the 
weather prevented the opening of the sluices; but the half- 
henrtcdncM of the defence, and the eagerness of the Orange 
party for deliverance, probably explain the dtluhte, When the 
Dutch have been united and determined, their defence of their 
land has always been stubborn. Now it was not even creditable; 
and this fact may be cited as damning to the Patriots' claim 
that they stood for the nation. On aoth September the Prince 
of Orange made his entry into The Hague amidst boundless 
enthusiasm. Sir James Harris also received a striking ovation, 
which rewarded him for the long months of struggle. 

Now, while, the Patriots were in consternation at their over¬ 
throw, our envoy clinched ids triumph by persuading the Kslatcs 
of Holland to reverse their previous nets against the Stud- 
holder's authority, and to rescind a resolution which they had 
passed on 91I1 September appealing for armed aJd from bY.tme, 
The cancelling of this appeal on 21st Septeudier was n matter 
of great importance, as it deprived lYance of u pretext fur 
armed intervention. The receipt of this news at Versailles 
helped to cool the warlike ardour of the Krench Court. 

There the temper of the Ministry hud fiuetualrd alarmingly. 
The recall of V£rac seemed in assure a peaceful settlement. 
Hut on /)th September Montmorlnacnl to Kden n despatch which 
ran directly counter to the Hrilish and Prussian proposals. It 
staled that the Dutch towns, where the p‘ree dorps had forcibly 
changed the magistrates, '* out d(jt\ consonant h rtfonne\ .,. desf 
um affaire torminte." As for the Prince of Orange, he would do 

1 Wiuichen, 92*41 also MM., 97, for die Anglo. Prussian Convention of 
2nd October. 
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did. Pitt therefore decided, on rpth September, to despatch 
Grenville, charging him distinctly to declare that Great Uritain 
approved the nction of the King of Prussia, and would resist 
an armed intervention by France; also that the .settlement in 
the United Provinces must be such as to restore to the Slad- 
holder hi.s constitutional powers, and prevent the ascendency of 
the party hostile to Uritain, A secondary aim of Grenville’s 
mission was the forming of a friendly understanding with France 
for Lite cessation of warlike preparations on both sides of the 
Channel a proof of Pill's watchful rate over the exchequer.' 

Monlmorin received Gumvillo coldly on 2 «lh September at 
Versailles; hut his reserve was merely a cloak to hide his dis¬ 
comfiture. Nine days before he bad assured Kden, in the coil’ 
faience which followed on a private dinner, that " if the Kslnles 
iif Holland should prove so defenceless, or so intimidated ns to 
give way to whatever might be forced under the juesent attack, 
lie would advise 11 is Most Christian Majesty mil to engage in 
war." If matters went more, favourably be would advise him to 
draw the sword; but, as for his own feelings, lie was weary of the 
Dutch Question, mid only sought the means Ibr getting rid of it 
creditably, so that France might turn her attention to another 
quarter, obviously the Kiwi." Grenville, after hearing; all this 
from Kden, mid receiving the good news from The 1 Ingue, of 
course pul the rlgltl interpretation on Montuiorin's nan j>ossnmus x 
and sought to facilitate his .stately retreat, lie was at once 
waved back. Monlmorin would make no promise as to her course 
of action so long as the Prussians were in 1 lolhmd. F.veii on the 
question of disarmament by the two J'uwcrs a matter of the 
utmost moment to France hr would make no pledge, though 
Grenville strongly urged him to do so. Two more interviews 
passed with the .same frigid negation*.; and 011 3rd October 
Grenville returned to l.ondnn, harbouring a shrewd suspicion 
that the nations of the Court of Versailles would on this occasion 
tally with Montuiorin's words. 

Such proved lo be the case. France did nothing, to the un¬ 
bounded disgust of her partisans in Holland. Amsterdam shut 
its gales and endured a short siege from the Prussians In the 
belief that help must come from Paris. Our diplomatic agent, 

' "Dropmnro P.,” ill, 426.36; K. !). Admits, p/>. o 7 ., 6, 7; "lUiikinH* 
ham I',," i, 326-31. 

' Ibhi, Kden 10 Cnrnmntten, aolh Sqiiember. 
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Austria in the dismemberment of Turkey. Fear of such a step 
haunted Pitt, who always surveyed the Dutch Question from the 
standpoint of India. Thus we find him on 8th October charging 
Eden to watch most carefully the attitude of France to the 
events in the East. The replies of that envoy were, as usual, re¬ 
assuring. France, according to Eden, only desired peace, and the 
scheme of seizing Egypt was “wholly wild.” 1 Pitt therefore 
decided to press forward, and to persuade France to give an 
unequivocal assurance of her pacific intentions, as a prelude to 
disarmament on both sides. Mis letter of 14th October to Eden 
on this topic shows a grip of essentials, together with a surprising 
finesse . While anxious to induce France to disarm at the earliest 
possible moment, he advised Eden to humour Aivensleben, the 
special Prussian envoy at Paris, and to convince him that we 
were giving Prussia firm support and were not disposed to patch 
up a premature settlement. 9 Evidently Pitt’s interest in diplom¬ 
acy, though belated, was keen. 

After long correspondence with Berlin, and much demurring 
at Versailles, a Declaration and Counter-Declaration were drafted 
and signed by the British envoys and Montmorin on 27th Octo¬ 
ber. The French document averred that, as it had never been the 
intention of the King of France to intervene in Dutch affairs, he 
now retained no hostile views in any quarter respecting them, 
and therefore consented to disarm. 8 This public denial of what 
had notoriously been the aim of his Government, and this 
promise to renounce ail ideas of revenge on Prussia, sent a thrill 
of astonishment through the diplomatic world. Never had France 
so openly abandoned her partisans or so publicly proclaimed 
her impotence. If Pitt (as French historians have asserted) had 
persistently sought to humiliate the Court of Versailles, he could 
not have succeeded more completely. But this Counter-Declara¬ 
tion was merely the climax of a diplomatic game which had 
taken a threatening turn only since the beginning of September. 
The fact is that the French Ministers, and still more their agents 
in Holland, had precipitated the crisis by the actions of the Free 
Corps at the very time which proved to be most unfavourable 
for them. By their conduct they courted failure; but it was the 
outbreak of war in the East which made that failure complete 
and crushing. 

' “Auckland Journals,” t, 217, 221. 

8 Ibid., 255-8; "Ann. Reg.” (1787), 283. 


* Ibid., 227, 228. 



marvel of skill. As for Eden, he had little more to do than to 
obey orders, though he sometimes toned down the harsh phrases 
of Pitt and Carmarthen. 1 The action of the Prussians was trench¬ 
ant, but it couid not have been so but for their confidence in 
the promised support of the Sea Power. Pitt's fostering care of 
the national resources, and his rehabilitation of the navy had 
made it virtually impossible for the semi-bankrupt French Slate 
to enter single-handed on a war with Great Britain and Prussia. 
This was the determining factor in the problem; and every 
statesman at Paris, London, and Berlin knew it. 

But something more than sound finance is needed in a com¬ 
plex and critical situation. There the qualities of foresight, tact, 
and determination are of priceless worth; and on all sides it was 
admitted that Pitt displayed them to a high degree. The 
restraint which kept Harris strictly within bounds until the fit 
moment arrived is not more remarkable than the boldness 
which reaped all possible advantages from the daring coup of 
the Princess of Orange. Eden wrote on ist November, that he 
had shuddered at the courage of Pitt in braving the chances 
of a war with France. 2 But the young statesman knew how far 
he couid go with safety; he discerned the essential fact that 
France could not fight, and that Montmorin adopted his nega¬ 
tive attitude in order to hide that important secret. If Mont¬ 
morin chose to justify her disarmament by assertions which were 
equally false and humiliating, that was a matter for him, not for 
the statesmen of Great Britain. 

Pitt’s conduct of this, his first great diplomatic campaign, 
shines all the more brightly by contrast with the vacillations of 
Frederick William and the stupendous blunders of the French 
Government Adverting briefly to these last, we may note that 
France had little ground for interference so long as a majority 
of the States-Generaf deprecated such action; and, thanks to 
Harris, that majority, except for a few days, held firm. The 
French Government therefore founded its hopes on the majority 
in the Province of Holland, and on the high-handed proceed- 


1 “Auckland journals," i, 264. 


* ttid., 263. 
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ings of the Free Corps, which it secretly abetted. Montmorin 
repulsed two overtures from Berlin because of the insistence of 
Prussia that those corps should be suppressed. This action it 
was, more perhaps than the resentment of Frederick William 
at the insult to his sister, which helped to bring Prussia and 
Great Britain into line. France also finally denied the right of 
Frederick William to gain reparation for that insult, though she 
at first recognized the justice of his claim. Further, when he 
sent forward his troops, she made ready for war, and then 
adopted the attitude of sullen resentment, which rendered a joint 
mediation by the three Powers impossible. This conduct in its 
turn implied the lapse of the Franco-Dutch treaty of 1785, and 
the triumph of British and Prussian influence in the United 
Provinces. Frenchmen also saw in this event another proof of 
the uselessness of the Austrian alliance on which Marie Antoinette 
had staked her popularity; and the dtbAcle in Holland was a 
deadly blow at the influence of that unfortunate Queen. Finally 
France admitted her defeat in terms at which friends and foes 
alike scoffed. Not without reason, then, did Napoleon afterwards 
assert that the French Revolution was due to three causes, the 
Battle of Rossbach, the Diamond Necklace scandal, and the 
ousting of French influence from the United Provinces in 1787. 
The judgement is curiously superficial in that it passes over the 
fiscal and agrarian evils which potently conduced to the great 
upheaval; but it reflected the opinion of that generation, which 
looked on deficits, dearths, and bread-riots as dispensations of 
Providence, of trifling import when compared with the decay 
in prestige of an ancient monarchy. Something may be said 
for this view of things in the case of France. For years that 
monarchy had lived on prestige. The surrender of October 
1787 now proclaimed to the world its decrepitude. 


With the events attending the restoration of the Stadholder’s 
power and the constitution of the year 1747 we are not here 
concerned. Pitt had rightly refused to interfere until the efforts 
of the Patriots to establish P'rench influence had become a 
positive danger to England. His interest in those troubles was 
largely grounded on naval and colonial considerations. If the 
United Provinces became an annexe of France, their fleet, their 
valuable colonies, and their once prosperous East India Com¬ 
pany, would be cast into the balance against us. Now that this 
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danger was past, he sought to remove all chance of its recur¬ 
rence by suggesting the formation of a treaty of alliance with 
the Republic. On 5th October the first proposal to this effect 
was framed at Whitehall on condition that the two States 
should assist one another in case of attach, and guarantee the 
possession of their territories; but from the outset the Foreign 
Office set its face sternly against any concession such as “ Free 
Ships, Free Goods,” on which the Dutch were likely to insist. 

There was, however, another stumbling stone in the way. 
The Dutch felt keenly the surrender of Negapatam to Great 
Britain, and they urged that, as that sacrifice had been forced- 
on them in 1784 for the greater security of our settlements in 
the Carnatic, its retrocession was a natural consequence and a 
pledge of the friendship now happily restored. The Pitt Min¬ 
istry, however, viewed the matter in the cold light of self- 
interest, and rejected the demand, in spite of the reiterated 
assurances of the Prince of Orange, the new Grand Pensionary, 
Van der Spiegel, and other friends of England, that they could 
not otherwise accept the proffered treaty. Even Harris finally 
confessed his inability to bend their will, and he advised Pitt 
and Carmarthen not to imperil the alliance on this single 
detail. Prussia, he said, had given way at some points in her 
negotiations with the Dutch; and it was impolitic for us to be 
too stiff.' 

Pitt, however, would not give way. Probably he considered 
that the Stadholder’s party, now in power, needed our support 
more than we needed his; or he may have grounded his decision 
on the need of preventing the rise of any Power other than that 
of England in South India, where Tippoo Sahib was always a 
danger. He refused to do more than offer to negotiate on this 
question within the space of six months after the signature of 
the treaty. The negotiation was never even begun; and thus 
the treaty signed at The Hague on 15th April 1788 was always 
viewed with disfavour by the Dutch. The guarantee of the 
restored Stadholderate by Great Britain, and the promise of 
each State to assist in the defence of the possessions of the 
other, were in themselves quite satisfactory; but the compact 
lacked the solidity which comes only from entire confidence and 
goodwill. 3 

1 B.M. Add. MSS., 28063. Harris to Pitt, 22nd February 1788. 

3 Martens, iv, 372*7; Garden, v, 89-92. 
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The formation of an alliance with Prussia in the same year 
also came about in a manner more brilliant than sound. Of 
course, in all such affairs each Power tries to bring the other 
over to its own standpoint; and much tugging must needs 
take place between a military and a naval State. Frederick 
William and his chief statesman, Hertzberg, had just achieved 
the first success of their careers, and largely owing to the firm¬ 
ness of Pitt. Assured of their supremacy in Germany and 
Holland, they now sought to guard against the dangers threaten¬ 
ing them from the East. The news which came in the month 
of November 1787, that Austria would join Russia in her war 
with Turkey, caused the gravest concern at Berlin, and therefore 
enhanced the value of a British alliance. The growing weakness 
of France and the power of Pitt to handle a crisis firmly there¬ 
fore put a new face on Prussian policy. Instead of waiting on 
Paris, the Berlin Cabinet looked more and more expectantly 
towards London. 

Already Frederick William had signified his desire for a union 
with the Dutch “ in order to pave the way to a Triple Alliance 
between England, Prussia, and Holland as soon as it may be 
possible to accomplish it.’ M But the Pitt Ministry, distrustful of 
an alliance with Prussia unless Russia also came in, treated this 
overture very coyly. From a letter which the first Earl Camden 
wrote to Pitt on 18th October, we gather that the Earl was far 
more inclined to such an alliance than Pitt had shown himself 
to be at a recent meeting of the Cabinet. Camden favoured the 
plan as tending to consolidate our influence in Holland—a 
matter of the utmost moment. “We have escaped miraculously,’' 
he writes, “ from the most perilous situation we ever experienced, 
and shall be mad if we slip the opportunity of rooting out the 
French interest in that country for ever . . . and that will be 
compleatly effected by a Prussian alliance." It would also free 
Prussia from slavish dependence upon France. As for the fear 
that it would drive France to a close compact with Russia and 
Austria, the Earl treated that danger as remote. 3 

Carmarthen, and probably Pitt also, looked on the danger 
as real enough to give them pause. Not till 2nd December did 
Carmarthen return any specific answer; and then he expressed 
the doubt whether it was desirable to form a Triple Aliance then, 

1 “ F. O.,” Prussia, 12. Ewart to Carmarthen, 27th September 1787. 

s Pitt MSS., 119. 
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here were rumours of a projected union between these three 
/ers, which might become a reality if England, Prussia, and 
land coalesced. 1 If that hostile league were formed, it would 
1 be desirable to come to terms, and even to include Den- 
•k, Sweden, and the lesser German States. It is curious that 
lid not name Poland; but here we find the first definite sign 
hat league of the smaller States with Prussia and Great 
ain which afterwards played so important a part in Pitt’s 
ign policy. 

'he caution of Pitt was justified. In a few days’ time Sweden 
te knocking at our door, asking for admittance along with 
imark. The adventurous character of Gustavus III will 
ear in the sequel. Here we may note that Carmarthen 
tely waved aside this offer of alliance from a suspicion that 
vas planning a blow at Russia. 8 The blow did not fall until 
middle of July 1788; but then the sudden summons of the 
;dish King to the Empress Catharine to hand back part 
Russian Finland, and to accept his mediation in the Russo- 
kish War, showed the meaning of his proposal at Christmas 

7 - 

)nly by slow degrees did the eastern horizon clear. But 
m France showed her resentment at the participation of 
stria in the Turkish War, the spectre of a hostile Triple 
iance was laid; and then, but not till then, Pitt showed more 
iur to the Prussian proposals. Yet here again there was 
cl of caution. The Eastern Question touched Prussia far 
*e closely than England. If Joseph II gained his heart’s 
ire—Moldavia and Wallachia—and Catharine extended her 
ndary to the River Dniester, the greatness and even the safety 
Prussia and of Poland would be hopelessly compromised. 3 
:ordingly Prussia sought by all means short of drawing the 
ird to help the Turks in their unequal struggle. She can¬ 
ned large forces near the Austrian border, hinted that she 
ild be glad to offer her mediation for the purpose of securing 
2asonable peace, and sent an official disguised as a merchant 
way of Venice to Constantinople in order to encourage the 

Pilt MSS., 119. Carmarthen to Ewart, 2nd December 1787. Fraser, our 
ly at St. Petersburg, reported 011 ist November that Austria was pro¬ 
ng there a Triple Alliance, but it was coolly received (“ F. O.,” Russia, 15). 
Ibid. Carmarthen to Ewart, 26th December. 

See Ewart’s masterly Memorandum in “Dropmore P.,” ii, 44-9. 
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Sultan to a vigorous prosecution of the war. 1 Hertzberg also 
urged the formation of a league between Prussia, England, and 
the smaller States with a view to the guarantee of the Turkish 
possessions in Europe. 3 

To this proposal the British Government gave no encourage¬ 
ment. So far as appears from the despatches of this year, the 
fate of Turkey was not a matter of much concern to Pitt and 
Carmarthen. Indeed, not until 2nd April did they vouchsafe an 
answer to the Prussian proposal of alliance; and then they 
based their acceptance on the need of safeguarding the situation 
in Holland. Other States, it was added, might be invited to 
join the Triple Alliance in order effectively to counterbalance 
the jealous efforts to which it might give rise; but Great Britain 
declined to bind herself to any guarantee of the Sultan’s 
dominions. If he were in sore straits, Great Britain would sup¬ 
port Prussia in gaining reasonable terms for him, but she would 
not favour any active intervention on his behalf. Still less 
would she support the notion (outlined by Hertzberg) that 
Prussia should acquire an indemnity for any gains that Austria 
might make in the present war. 3 The key-note of British policy 
was firmly struck in this sentence: “ The great object which we 
have in view is the continuance of peace, as far as that is not in¬ 
consistent with our essential interests. It is with that view that 
the alliance of Holland has been thought so material, as render¬ 
ing any attack upon us less probable. With the same view we 
are desirous of cultivating the closest connections with the Court 
of Berlin.” 4 That is to say, the proposed Triple Alliance was 
to be a purely defensive league for the safeguarding of the three 
States and their colonies. 

At Berlin, however, now that Catharine had finally waved 
aside the friendly offers of British and Prussian mediation, the 
Eastern crisis eclipsed all other topics. By degrees Pfertzberg 

1 Luckwaldt, 100 et seg. Ewarl found out the secret instructions issued 
to Dieu, and forwarded them to London on 8th April. They show that 
Prussia sought by all means to encourage the Turks, but laid her plans so 
as to get an indemnity in land in case Austria gained land in the south¬ 
east. 

* " F* 0.,” Prussia, 13. Ewart to Carmarthen, 15th March 1788. 

'Ibid. Ewart to Carmarthen, 15th January 1788. Lecky (v, 232) assigns 
the first rumours of Prussian indemnities in land to January ^89; but Ewart 
reported the beginnings of Heruberg's plan in January 1788. 

* Ibid. Carmarthen to Ewart, 2nd April. 
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Id his plans for the aggrandizement of Prussia, whatever might 
cfali the Turks.' As will appear more fully in a later chapter, 
c expected that Joseph II would gain the whole, or large parts, 
f Moldavia and VVallaelda. The armed mediation of Prussia 
ms to lessen these acquisitions; and as a set-off to them Austria 
mst cede Galicia to the Poles; while their grntitndc for the 
iicovcry of tlmt great province, lorn from them In 1772, was to 
how itself in the cession to Prussia of the important fortresses 
nd districts, Danzig and Thorn, so necessary for the rounding 
ff of her ragged borders on the Fast. Such was the scheme 
dueh took shape in Ilertzbcrg’s fertile brain, and dominated 
’russlan policy down In the summer of the year 1791. 

The watchful Ksvnrt forwarded to Whitehall details of this 
;igantic “deal" (If we nmyu.se the Americanism); and as the 
eheme came to light it aroused deep distrust at Whitehall, At 
nee the Prussian proposal worn a new aspect; and the draft of 
. treaty drawn tip in this sense in the middle of April left little 
lope of a settlement between the two Powers, In reply to Us 
iroposals Pitt anti (‘nrmnrlhen pointed out the vagueness of the 
‘russlan suggestions respecting Turkey, 1 ml hinted that an 
ipporlunity might come for befriending the Sultan if lit* were 
00 hard pressed. Further, while promising to help Prussia if 
lie were attacked, they again demanded the like succour from 
icr if any of our colutdcs were, assailed. They also desired to 
>ring into the league Sweden, Denmark, and Portugal. For the 
jrcsent, however, they sought to limit the Auglo-Prussinri under- 
landing to the Dutch guarantee, though a closer compact was 
o Ixs discussed during the visit of the Prussian monarch to his 
Inter at Loo. 1 

This last suggestion was for Fwart himself. The others he 
as to pass cm to Herlzberg. That Minister chafed at this 
uviher rebuff to bis plans, which now comprised the offer of the 
irincd mediation of Prussia, Knglund, and Holland to Cuilmrine 
uid Joseph. The fondness of Frederick William for France once 
nurc nppeared; and the French parly at Merlin venomously 
■aised its bead. F.ugiand, they avowed, would gain everything 
rum lids one-sided compact; for her colonies were to be found 
11 every sea. Why should the ln>nps of the great Frederick be 

1 Sr* Inn IfUf*r of j.|tl» Niivrmbei' 17H7 in IMru nl gnnuniitmcqik in 
llftu&spr, " Union lie tir-u hklitr," i, 3JJ-6. 

* M t*'. tl.," Prussia, i.v Cjirinfuibrn in K.wari, 141I1 May 17B8. 
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set in motion to help the islanders every time that one of their 
colonial governors lost his temper? Finally the King declared 
that he would not send his troops beyond the bounds of Germany 
and Holland. 1 

There seemed little chance of an agreement between the two 
Courts, until Frederick William set out for his visit to the Prince 
and Princess of Orange at Loo, and let fall the remark that lie 
hoped to sec Sir James Harris there. Already that envoy had 
asked permission to come to London; and, with the zeal of a 
convert to the Prussian alliance, he convinced Ministers of its 
desirability, even if they gave way on certain points. The In¬ 
structions drawn up for him on 6th June set forth the need of an 
Anglo-Prussian alliance in order " to contribute to the general 
tranquillity.” He was also to sound the Prussian monarch as to 
the inclusion of other Powers, especially Sweden and Denmark; 
but discussions on this matter were not to stand in the way of 
the signature of the treaty. 2 George III, now a firm supporter 
of peace principles, favoured the scheme, as appears from his 
letter of the same date to the Princess of Orange. He there 
stated that he approved of an alliance with Prussia, though 
there might not be time to gain the adhesion of other States; 
and he expressed the hope that this compact would lead Austria 
and France to desire the continuance of peace, and thereby con¬ 
duce to the termination of war in the East. 3 

Fortified by these opinions of the King and Cabinet, Harris 
prepared to play the game boldly. His handsome person, grand 
air, and consciousness of former victories gave him an advan¬ 
tage in the discussions with Frederick William, who, thanks to 
the tact of the Princess, laid aside his earlier prepossessions 
against the “dictator,” and entered into his views. In order to 
keep the impressionable monarch free from disturbing influences, 
Harris paid the sum of 200 ducats to a chamberlain if he would 
ensure the exclusion of a noted partisan of France, Colonel 
Stein, from the royal chamber during a critical stage in the heal¬ 
ing process. The climax came during a ball on 12-13th June. 
After midnight the King sought out Harris, invited him to walk 
in the garden, admitted the force of his arguments in favour of 
an immediate signature of the proposed treaty, and allowed him 
to speak to his Minister, Alvenslebcn. While fireworks blazed 

1 Ibid. Ewart to Carmarthen, 27th and 31st May 1788; Witlichen, ch. xx. 

2 13 .M. Add. MSS., 28063. 1 “ Malmesbury Diaries,” ii, 421. 
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courtiers danced, the two Minister** drew np a provisional 
ty, to which the King assented on the; following morning, 
t June I7KS. 

'he mni'.s of Ihe signature of the Provisional Treat)'of I.eo 
received ut Merlin with sin outburst of rage, when it appeared 
. nearly all ihe aims aixl safeguards striven for by Ministers 
Kraneophiles had disappeared. burlher negotiations ensued 
Icrliu; but they brought no material change to the l.oo com- 
l The treaty signed at Merlin by liert/.berg and Kwtivl on 
» August 17H8 was defensive in character. Kuch Stale pro* 
ed to help the other, in case of attack, by a force of 20,000 
1; but Great Hrllain was not to use such a force of Prussians 
ddc Kurope or even at Gibraltar. That contingent might 
ncrenseil if need arose; or it might he replaced by n money 
lvalcnt. Ah was stipulated at i.oo, the two Mowers pledged 
nsclvcs to uphold tin? integrity of the United Provinces mu: 
heir present constitution, ami to defend that .Stale by nil 
able means, in case of attack, tins 1 latch also affording armed 
> to cither ally, if it wen; attacked. Two secret articles were 
ed to the Merlin Treaty, Ihe one stipulating that no military 
should be given In the paity ullarked unless the hitler had 
dot at least ,|.goon men; the second provided that a Mrilish 
, should assist Prussia If the latter applied for it.' 
bus was formed an Imposing league. The splendid army of 
•win, backed by the Meets ami resources of Great Mrilnlu and 
Dutch Republic, constituted a force, which during three 
*s was to maintain peace ami assure the future of the smaller 
.ch. If we remember the stale of woeful isolation of Knghmd 
to the summer of 1787, ilia contrast In her position a year 
Is startling. It came about owing to the caution of Dill 
, time when precipitate action would have marred every- 
g. ilis wise delay in the early stages of the Dutch crisis, 
Ids diplomatic coyness In the. bargaining with Prussia are 
[•.admirable.* The Mrilish envoys, Kwart ami iiarris (Keith 
/ieuua deserves also to be named) were men of unusual 

rite nf« tri juli*le« nrr ill KmikrS " KmntPiilminl," it, 35H5 lor die pub* 
it to-.iur-'i ut 1 pit June ond i.illi Aiikum sre MurUMe>, iv, jH,05, jyo J} 
ilto m-Kiiii.iimie*, l.m kwaldt, it.|ii\ Salomon, " I'ilt," ,1 *1 .J-51. Tito 
unis nl thr-ip iiii|imi (uril rvrnlt jpvwt hy Ttimlhtr, Mtaoliopti, ami Lecky 
trief ntnl uinitie»fai inry. 

So Warn licit, t.|H, 
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capacity nncl courage; hut then as now success depended mainly 
on the chief; anti it has been shown that the guiding hand at 
Whitehall was that of lMtt. 

Ilia diplomatic triumphs recorded In this chapter were; t»> 
have a marked Influence on the future of Kurnpe. It is not 
generally known how acute was the danger arising from the 
schemes of Catharine il and Joseph il. In popular imagina¬ 
tion the premonitory rumblings of the French Revolution rivet 
the attention of the world to the exclusion of all else; but n 
perusal of the letters of statesmen shows that nine-tenths of 
their lime were given to thwarting the plans of the imperial 
revolutionists, in truth French democracy could not have gained 
its rapid and easy triumphs had not the monarchies of Central 
and Kiisteru Kurope shaken the old order ul things to itn base, 
so that even the intelligent conservatism of Pill failed to uphold 
the historic fabric from the attacks that came h orn the Hast and 
the West. Well was It for Great llrilaln that her diplomatic 
positron was fully assured by lire autumn of the year f/’Ktf. For 
at that lime lunacy beset her inounrch, paralyzed her executive 
government, ami threatened to place Iter fortunes at lire mercy 
of a dissolute prince. 



CIIAITKR XVII 
TMK l'RINCK OK WALKS 


Our Miui'ilciti like idiuliutiirri live; 

’Tis lirilf llieii luiniitc'BH blown to ward or K' vt * 

The K«m»l iltcir virtue would cflrci, or Htsne, 
l)ics between cxikciub nntl »clf*tlcfonce. 

I’OISC, 

(e [the Prince nr Wales) Ims ho ellemiimtc u miml an lo counteract hla 
it Huod ijimlitlr.a, by ImviiiK no ronlrnl over bin weaknesses. 

Tim Kaki, (iM ai.mksiiuky, /hun'ff, iv, 33. 

t l’Kl MK Minister nf Great 111 iluin needs Ui Ik* an intellectual 
\ Proteus. Huskies determining llie lines nf foreign and 
mestic policy, lie must regulate the movements of a complex 
riiumenlury machine, ever Inking into account personal pre¬ 
lims which not seldom hallie the most careful forecast, it is 
t surprising, llierelbre, to find statesmen at Westminster often 
av and hesitating even when there is need of prompt decision, 
u onlooker may see only the ptihlie t)nesliotiN at issue. The 
in in Lite thick of the maze may all the lime he holding the 
Mounl clue which alone enu bring him to ihc open. How 
cn has the fate of Kurope turned on the foibles or favouritism 
Queen KHzuimlh, lamis XIV, Queen Anne, Charles XII, 
.Uinriuc II. In the present nge this factor counts for Jess than 
yore. Hence It comes about that many modern critics nssess 
2 career of Pill ns If he were in the position of u Gladstone, 
point of fact he was more under royal control than Walpole 
(jodolpliiii. Me laid to do with a Sovereign who in the last 
ant nave the law to his Ministers, and occasionally treated 
mn like head clerks. 

True, George. 111 interfered with 1 ‘ill less than with his pre- 
Cessor.s. Thai masterful will had been sonu-wlml lamed during 
r" bondage " to the Coalition, ami almost perforce accepted the 
Idauce of his deliverer. The King even allowed Pill to go 
.Vji 
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his own way respecting Reform, Warren Hastings, and the 
Irish Commercial Treaty. Family scandals and family debts for 
a time overshadowed all other considerations, a fact which goes 
far to explain the bourgeois domesticity of his outlook on 
Dutch affairs. In these years, then, he acquiesced in the lead of 
the heaven-sent Minister who maintained the national credit 
and the national honour. But in the last resort George III not 
only reigned but governed. Thus, apart from the Eastern War, 
which we shall consider later, everything portended a time of 
calm in the year 1788, when suddenly the personal element 
obtruded itself. There fell upon the monarch a strange malady 
which threatened to bring confusion in place of order, and to 
enthrone a Prince who was the embodiment of faction and 
extravagance. 

The career of the Prince of Wales illustrates the connection 
often subsisting between the extremes of virtue and vice. Not 
seldom the latter may be traced to the excess of the former in 
some primly uninteresting home; and certainly the Prince, who 
saw the light on 12th August 1762, might serve to point the 
moral against pedantic anxiety on the part of the unco’ guid. 
His upbringing by the strictest of fathers in the most method¬ 
ized of households early helped to call out and strengthen the 
tendencies to opposition which seemed ingrained in the heirs- 
apparent of that stubborn stock. In the dull life at .ICew or 
Windsor, bristling with rules and rebukes, may we not see the 
working in miniature of those untoward influences—fussy con¬ 
trol and austere domination—which wearied out the patience of 
Ministers and the loyalty of colonists? 

Moreover this royal precisian was not blessed with a gracious 
consort. Queen Charlotte’s youthful experiences at the ducal 
Court of Mecklenburg predisposed her to strict control and 
unsparing parsimony. Many were the jests as to her stamping 
with her signet the butter left over at meals. It was even 
affirmed that apple charlottes owed their name to her custom of 
using up the spare crusts of every day. These slanders (for the 
latter story fails before the touchstoneof the term Charlotte Russe ) 
owed their popularity largely to her ugliness. One of her well- 
wishers, Colonel Disbrowe, once expressed to Croker the hope 
that the bloom of her ugliness was going off.' This sin revealed 

' “Records of Stirring Times,” 58, by the authoress of “Old Days in 
Diplomacy.” 
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So far as is known, he showed no sign of repentance, but 
argued himself into the belief that the King had always hated 
him from his seventh year onward. 1 There is nothing that cor¬ 
roborates this petulant assertion. The King had been a kind 
and even doting father, his chief fault being that of guiding too 
long and too closely this wayward nature. 

By the summer of 1783 the quarrel had waxed warm on the 
subject of the immorality and extravagance of the Prince. At 
that time the Coalition Ministry startled the King by proposing 
to grant the sum of .£100,000 a year to the Prince of Wales, ex¬ 
clusive of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, which amounted 
to about £13,000 a year/ 1 The King, having formerly received 
far less than that amount, considered it exorbitant. As we saw 
in Chapter VI, the Ministry would probably have fallen had not 
the Prince required his favourite to waive the proposal. Par¬ 
liament then voted .£30,000 to pay his debts, £30,000 to start his 
new establishment (Carlton House) and £50,000 a year out of 
the Civil List. 

By the autumn of the next year the Prince defiantly proposed 
to travel abroad in order to ease his finances by evading his 
creditors. This the King forbade, and requested him to send in 
a detailed list of his expenses and debts. The result was a 
statement clear enough in most items, but leaving a sum of 
£25,000 unaccounted for. The King required an explanation of 
this, which the Prince as firmly refused to give, though he 
assured Sir James Harris it was a debt of honour. As the King 
refused to pass this sum, the whole matter dragged on, until in 
April 1785 the debts reached the total of £160,000. To es¬ 
cape the discomforts of his position, the Prince proposed to his 
friend, Harris, who was then in London, a term of residence 
at The Hague. The true reason for this proposal lies in the 
fact that the Prince had for some time been desperately in 
love with a fair young widow, Mrs. Fitzherbert, who was a 
Roman Catholic. In vain had he wounded himself as a sign of 
his undying passion for her: in vain had four of his friends 
sought to inveigle her into a mock marriage. In order to 
escape his importunities she had fled to the Continent; and the 
King refused him permission to pursue her. 

Here, in truth, was the crux of the relations between father 
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had added wilh Ins brother Frederick, Duke of York, for ihe 
Crown to devolve on his heirs. 1 

As illustrating the relations of father anti son, I may quote 
an unpublished letter from Hugh Klliot to Pitt, tinted Bright- 
licrim.stone, 17th October 17H5, and endorsed by Pitt "Shewn 
to tilt: King." ,J In it Klliot states that be went to Brighton 
merely for bathing, but was soon honoured by the Prince's 
company and confidence. He had combated several of his pro* 
j ltd ices, and this had not offended him; but the Prince? asked 
idm to discuss matters with the Kind's Ministers, who would 
then report to the King, Me then adds: 

Themis mi mini) difficulty in |mtiiii^ upim paper ihe senrt rirmiit- 
.stances l have Ir.nin, or in ilri.oling the imimnnii ilaugcr lo which 
ll.R.ll. is exposed limit a inaum-r <it life lhat e,m hr (hnmtighly umlii- 
stood only bv those who nrr eye wiltu v.t s of it, tlut, out ol n-,prrt 10 
lilt: Prince, i shall hr justified in mil dwelling tipou so di-uo vang a 
subject, bm tlua l may be allowed to advance, tlut in toy npiitinn 
ll.R.ll. risks bring lost to himsrlf, Ids family mid his t ommy if a iota) 
and sudden change does not take pluee. I will even venture to mid that 
tile Prince i» at thin moment not iusmstblr* 1l1.it nneh a change is itcrcv 
sury and that it is one of the motives whirlt make him desirous of 
visiting die Pnntincnl tinder sneh restrictions ns the King may think 
proper in advise. 

Klllnt adds tlml the Prince would travel only with Colonels 
Lee and Slaughter ami himself, if the King and Pitt uppmved 
of his going willt him. The Prims* Imped t«» ee«im»mi/o mid so 
win haek the good opinion of ihe King and cointtry. i le (Klliot) 
would rejoice if lie could further this eimr.se. 

Tlu? desire of llte Prince for foreign travel ended with tilt; 
return of Mrs. Kiuhcrlwrl from Iter secret tour, 'l lte Prince'* 
pursuit of her notv beeaim* mom eager than ever, and hr »mt> 
ceeclod in inspiring Iter with feelings of love. Consequently, 
on 15th December I7K$, be secretly married Iter, having 
four days previously assured bis bosom friend, loot, that there 
was no "ground for these, reports which of late have been ho 
malevolently circulated." It is now proved beyond possibility 
of doubt that llte marriage was legal (except in the political 
sense above noticed), and that the Prince did his wife grievous 
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wrtmjf in persistently denying tin* fart,' Slu*, with nil the 
proofs in her posse*.*,imi, rehuined loan vouipomiisinp, him, 
uni) therefore had in ciidme endless Many prison*. )i;ul 

ihc (join! sense to place hrr dignified Mleme far above hi*, mi- 
blushing denials, and Society was iml in twain l»y the t'trul 
question “ Was lit* man Inl nr not f " In view of tlir*.r fa< Is, is 
it desirable In piesrnl a 1‘ulMni^lli poitralt of His Royal 
I [it'lmrss? Tlu* wonder is llial even in Ins 1'rrditii tlays his 
name could t*vrr l»e compared with the* lendcruM and most 
faithful ol ShakcspranA lover*, I'riurt* Klori/rl. Thai hr. 
allowed himself to Ik* painted in tli.it yulst* argues singular 
iissin.imt?. Was not t'lotcu more nearly ld«i prototype? 

It would lie Intrrcsliiiy, to kmav whether tile Khq{ ami (Jucrii 
were aware of the snrel inauinqe. The (Jutvn in a private 1 
interview pressed him to tell the truth; hut he probably equi¬ 
vocated. Their aetion bespeaks perplexity. In private they 
treated Mrs. Kildiei Ih*i l kindly, hut liecer iruivrd her at 
1‘otirl.'' Tli.it I'itt was not ill-inhumed on tin* -aihjei l appears 
from the lolloiviiiK hitherto unpublished letter lioin hi . hmthur, 
(lie Kail ol l lull lam. It is undated, hill pioh.ihly hrlunp.s to the 
no mill ol I lei ciuhrr t y!t<J : 

it.... \Y« Uni- ..l.vy.® 

Mv (>i \i> Ini'.nil n, 

I haw li.nl a jj.'iil ilt it o| i uiiv« is.ilmu soil) Sit I ‘ mi ihe 
mihjri l pat iw.li. tl •.mm- inhumation 11(1011. '('In- nuilt ol \s In. h haw. 
tin d>ailu on my mind <>l tin- I'j lim •-, having in a only to marry 

Mu. (•'., hui Irtkni mraiiut -i limutdn ils <i« ■ ■ imph'duwiu. Many ein itm- 
Hlaiienj cmiiinii ihu upmioii, hut this mm h is, t think, rniaiu 111 forma* 
tiun, wlmli is ilur thr h-in-n from the l*. offi-riii# il we re shown by 
hlmselt lo Mrs, S - - \, , 1 hr mother, tioni whom Su 1 'nouhy Iiun 

il irnuirthalrly, imd die letter from Mnc I*', in her imiiher, m who It nlm 
informs her ni tier nmsent Sir (’ lus awn an rxir.n 1 ol, ami is 
prnuiistd a uipy of |il|, ivln«h [ f.!ull «r It mti-.i, howrVti, f liiink, 
Mitt n iiMin very tlonltilul, till tin- step i’> duTi-Iy Oito-ii, win ilu r it 
ever will, or wlu thi r it is mme than a l.r.l eliort to k<mii lu i wiilnaii, hut 


" W II WilUin-, “ Mi 1 I-iohi d.i-1 1 .uni t.roj|\ ,' 1, i. 1 l"j 
1 /.’•»/, i. | l, ; I .iii,;il.ilr, " Mrin . >.| Mi- |-'ilUir t l.ri |l : • H, |,|l, t.jj; 

1 I'm M*. - ., u* ‘iii ( .oii.il.y 1 * '-n t lin.il.y 1 .0.11. nli.i i(i.toied 

t-'ran* n, ihr >..an, rM .1 ai 1 t.l Mn I io1ir«|.rn «.v ‘imyllir# llri imaliei 
w.n ,t il.ri^liOf 1.1 J.ilm )• 111Hj.;I• ■ 11 <>l llir* \i«itliniiitiril mil I.unity nf dial 
n imr Ills l.oalirt w,1. »In- .. ‘os/.-1.1 (in- l'i,1,. r, .1. .Ir i. nlinl .ilHor 
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Sir C. and all her family seem perfectly convinced llmt In: seriously and 
at all events intends it. They are averse to it; Imt the person in the 
P" confidence upon it ami most employed in it is Mr. Krrington, 
husband of Duly llrnughlon. lie is supposed to he din person who is 
10 go over ns her relation to he present at the ceremony. I Imveeu- 
deavoured to learn what I con'd as to the point of whether she woo'd 
change her religion or not. She at present snya she will not; Imt Sir 

O-- seems to think that she might he brought to that whenever the 

marriage was declared. The present intention seems to he that it should 
bo kept secret, Imt that, her conscience thus satisfied, she is to appear, 
and he received ns, his mistress; ami \ believe it is pretty certain that 
ho hue a promise from it certain duchess to visit her and go about with 
her when «lu: comes. . . . 

Clearly the Kail of Chatham t ame very near the truth. Sir 
Carnaby lInversion knew the sorrel, mid chose to reveal rt 
good deal of it. Mr. Krrington was the bride’s uncle, ami gave. 
Iter away at the secret ceremony ul her house in Park l ane on 
15U1 December. 1 The Duchess of Devonshire early recognized 
Mrs. Kltzherbcrt, nntl frequently entertained her along with the 
Prince. 

The liaison with Mr.s. Kitzherlierl (for It was ostensibly nothing 
more) of coarse did not lessen expenses at Carlton House. 'Die 
Prince insisted on Iter moving to a larger residence and enter¬ 
taining mi a lavish scale. As for Carlton I louse, it " exhibited 
a perpetual scene of excess, unrestrained by any wise superin¬ 
tendence.” s It was therefore natural that the Prince's friends 
should ply Parliament with requests for larger binds in the 
spring of tyHfi. The matter came up, not Inappropriately, during 
debates on the deficiency in the. Civil List That most brilliant 
of wits and most gonial of boon companions, Richard Hrlusley 
Sheridan, hud now espoused the Prince 1 * cause. With his cus- 
lomary charm ho dragged in the subject of the monetary woes 
of Ills patron, pointing out that llte dignity of the Crown de¬ 
manded an ampler provision and the. payment of the existing 
debts. Pitt replied that this matter was not liefnre the House, 
and added that, an lie had received no instructions on the 
subject, he would not be ho presuinpUioiiH as to offer any private 
opinion on it. 

Undeterred by this freezing rebuke to .Sheridan, Kox on the 
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from me. A reference to my lust letter * uml to tin* fmiuri enin-s|Huul- 
cnee might shew liim svhal it was l expected hefme 1 emihl enter butler 
on the eoitsuletmion of the business. II he chooses l.i inlfi|«i* l wlmt 
has [uibsctl into u refusal on my pail to lake imasmvs in any case lur 
Ills assistance, the consequence of his doing so can he mi|mtc<l only to 
his own determination . 3 


That the details of the expemlittne at Carlton Mouse were 
laid before I'itt is clear front the evidence contained in the 
Pitt Tapers. Tile paehet entitled "Prime of Wales's Debts," 
affords piquant reading. I An*, lie it remrmlirrrd, at the very time 
when Pitt was straining every nerve to lessen the National 
Debt, to rebuild tile navy, anti to citable Isngl.tml to look her 
enemies once iiuuv in the l.oe. tile Prince was squandering 
money on rare wines, mi gilding. mntoln, and on jewellery for 
Mis. idl/lin'licit'j£s>l.' **> being lojjsiderrd ti "ttol unreasonable 
bill" by Iter latest liiiAn ollichd estimate lixes the 
total expenditure of the Prince lor the years at 

/•*,V*J.977 (or at llu* rate of /,'u t.txw a ycarj and yet thru* were 
"arrears not yet to luutd." I'iirliatnenl laid voted /.Vri*** for 
the furnishing of Carlton ilouse; but in 17H7 the Prime mu 
stilled the welfare of the nation by accepting an estimate of 
/qq.jnx) for extensions and decorations ; tnirl lair in 1780 hr 
sought still further to strengthen the monarchy by spending 
£ 1 lO,f|(X) nit further splemhuirs, ‘1‘bey included H a new throne 
and Stale bed, furniture triminrd with rich gold lace, also new 
decorations in die (ireal Hall, 11 Chinese Drawing Uoom, etc." 
The Pitt Papers contain no releirure to the aims spout on the 
Pavilion at Urighlou in the years 17H1;, 17NO; bitt, rveji in Its 
prcmrleiitiil form, it allmded singular prool of the desire of 
the Prince lor quiet and noiiomy at that watering pl.t* r. 

Much has been made of the retrenchments of July when 
the. works on failton 1 louse were suspended,and the hail of that 
palatial residence was t lined. Whatever wcie the motives that 
prompted that new development, It soon ceased, as the fore¬ 
going figures have shown. ‘The Prince’s necessities lu-ing as great 
m ever, he found means to bring lih case before Parliament in 
the debates of aoth, ^.jtb, uml 27th April t;H;. Thereupon Pitt 
clearly hinted that the inquiry, if made at all, must !«• made 


' The Kirin ulicrcil this to " wuitcit uics-mkc.*' - fat MbN . »u$. 

1 \V. II. Wilkms, ,'f>. j, 161. 
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loroughly, and that he would in that case be most reluctantly 
'iven “to the disclosure of circumstances which he should 
herwise think it his duty to conceal.” The House quivered 
ith excitement at the untactful utterance—one of Pitt’s few 
istakes in Parliament. Sheridan, with his usual skill and 
tring, took up the challenge and virtually defied Pitt to do his 
orst. Pitt thereupon declared that he referred solely to 
;cuniary matters. 

Everyone, however, knew that the l'itzherbert question was 
ally at stake; and the general dislike to any discussion, even 
i the debts, was voiced by the heavy Devonshire squire, who 
as to find immortality in the “ Rolliad.” Rollc asserted on 
'th April that any such debate would affect the constitution 
>th in Church and State. Undaunted by Sheridan’s salvos of 
it, he stuck to his guns, with the result that on the 30th Fox 
•ed off a seemingly crushing discharge. As Sheridan had de- 
ared that the Prince in no wise shrank from the fullest inquiry, 
le Whig chieftain now solemnly assured the House that the 
ported marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbcrt was a low and malicious 
dumny. When the tenacious Devonian plied him with the 
lal inquiry whether he spoke from direct authority, Fox replied 
ith the utmost emphasis that he did, 

We now know that Fox had been cruelly deceived by the 
rince. But in that age the assertion of Fox was considered as 
most final, save by those who marked the lofty scorn poured 
/ Mrs. Fitzherbert on her unwitting traducer. In Parliament 
le victory lay with the Prince; but even there Rolle firmly 
ifused to comply with Sheridan’s challenging request and 
sclare himself satisfied. To the outside world it was clear that 
ther the heir to the throne or Fox had lied. 

The letters of George III to Pitt in May 1787 and Pitt's sug- 
;stions for a settlement of the dispute, show that the perturbed 
ionarch placed absolute confidence in his Minister, Very note- 
orthy is the King’s assertion that there could be no reconcilia- 
on until his son consented to marry and to retrench his 
<penditure. I-Iis letter of 20th May 1787 to Pitt further proves 
lat the proposal to add £10,000 to the Prince’s income eman- 
:cd from Pitt, and was acquiesced in somewhat reluctantly by 
ic King. 1 

1 This letter refutes the statement of Huish (op. ci(. t i, 169) that Pitt was 
, pertinacious as the King In refusing to help the Prince. 
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This expedient brought about n partial reconciliation between 
father and son. On the strong recommendation of Pitt, Parlia¬ 
ment allowed the extra 10,000 a year, besides ^rantm;; /.’o,c>oo 
on behalf of the new works at Carlton House, ami paying 
£161,000 towards the extinction of tin* Prince's debts, on his 
express assurance that lie would not exc eed his iueouie in the 
future. The vote was unanimous. Thereupon the Kin^ waived 
the question of the Prince's marriage; soul least we may infer 
from the. fact that the)* had a loii|' interview on -tflth May 1787 
at the Queen's House CHuckin^hant House), at the close of 
which the Prince proceeded to^recl in's mother am! sister*.. The 
parents had few happier days than th.d; ami Iheir joy was 
crowned a little later iiy the return of Frederick, Duke of York, 
after a Imij; residence in Germany. Fanny Itnrney drsnibes the 
radiant ifladness rtf tfur Kiui; and Quern as the)’ paced nlnntf 
the terrace at Windsor with their soldier son; and the inhabit* 
tints oftlte royal city crowded to witness the pleasing scene. Il 
speaks well for (lie Prince of Wales, that he posted oil from 
Jlritfhton on the news of his brother’s home-coming, in order to 
double: the pleasure of Ids parents. For a time, too, the Prince 
thought, more, kindly of Pitt; so we may Infer from the state¬ 
ment of St. Lej^er to the Marquis of Httckingham that Ids feelings 
towards him had altered .since the negotiation on the subject of 
his debts.’ Mut these sentiments of frrniiludc soon vanished nlmtf' 
with the virtuous and economical mood of which they were the 
outcome. Those who break their word naturally hate the man 
to whom they had pledged it. 

In the winter of 1787-8 the two Princes rqjain abandoned 
themselves to drinking anil ^amhliiqp The dead set made against 
Pitt over the Warren Ilastinipi trial and Indian affairs so far 
weakened his position tli.it the Prim es counted on his full and 
hoped for the advent to power of the Fnx-Shcridun clique. 
Certain it Is that they drank anil played very deep. General 
Grant, writing to Cornwallis, Oth April 17HH, says: 

The Prince (of Wales) tins taught the Duke (of York) to ifrinJk in the 
most liberal and copious way; unit the Duke in return has Ik*cii rqually 
successful in teaching Ins lumber to lose his money nt nil sorts of play • 
Qui'hm, Dastard, &c*~t<i the amount, ns we arc told, of very large sums 


‘ “ Dropmore P.,“ i, 36a. 
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our of Imlin (iencrul Smith ’ mid Admiral Plum whu limit wanted 
I nincli, These piny parlies Imve chielly laken place at a new club 
(I (Ilia winter by the Prince of Wales in nppic.iiinn in HruukaV;, 
se Tarleinn and Jack Payne, prnpused by ll.U.ll,, were hlnck- 


lltis new dub, called the 1 Inver IIuti.se or Wolzlu's dub, the 
e nfleii won nr lust j£;j,ooo nr ,£3,01x1 tit ii silllnR, In other 
Frederick suny'ltl to better bis brother's example, an tlmt 
impuny was llumcht mnuvm's tan by yotmi; unities . 1 
mpttrcd with these buffooneries, political opposition was 
all matter. lint the Kilty: deeply resented the ttncy'lnc 
s of bis son ut any lime of crisis. Such a time came In 
It 17 HH, when a slump dispute arose between Pitt and the 
India Ciontpuny. It oriypnnlcd In the Dutch troubles of 
irevious summer. The prospect of war with p'ranec was 
ite that the India Hoard sent out four rep'itneuls in order 
reuy'tlten the llrilislt purrisnus In India. At the lime the 
dors of the Company fully approved of this step; Inn when 

njoi (irurrul Kniiili, M.l\, wan twice unseated fin hiihriy, IUh nick 
was " Uplrr Ali." 

Lmrnwjillii i, v/-l. .175. t'uyne was u nmli,lniti.il hieml of 

hue, wlm made him Immptrollnr of Ini llnusrlmhl unit l.nrd NVuidnit 
St.mncfif-h in I'miiwull. 

Ihu kiunli.un I’.," i, jfij, 

he I'itt MSS, 348, is u Memorandum, endorsed January i7«tj, entitled 
ils of n I'lnn for u new f\rrun#emem of the Prime of Wales's Affairs." 
ei tlmt his debts then amounted to f $t. 87 ; lm owed £fx\cxx> 

CmitH the hankcrU'itt’it hunker); and he mi#ht At any time he culled 
pny n« much ui /170,00a ll would he dlffUult to induce 1'nrlininenl 
1 Any pun of thetm debts. Moreover, surh u demnnd " would Afford a 
; opic of derlmtmtian to those who already use the expenses of KnyAlty 
cn/fine to operate upon weak minds in order to effectuate their ultimate 
se, the overthrow of everythin# dignified, everythin# anrred, everythin# 
tie tmd reipei table in nodal life.*' The anonymous compiler therefore 
»l« l ho minion of n loan nt per cent,, no us to envoi the "tu#cnt'' 
atnnumln# to /;}.|y,$li. Ornlltorn would pmlmhly rntprut to ilm 
i« ation " of 30 per cent, fiom wlmt was owed them nm( he content with 
cent. intercut mi the remainder. 

dr. iW. KiUwillium, of 45, Slonue Street, in May r/y$ iiin#eqted a 
t for rniiiiiK /s.iui.oi*., of which /f.So.noo should #0 m the. din har#e 
I'rince'B debts, /r.ooo.oon to the archbishops for the formiiiH of a 
f or raisin# the stipend of every cler#yman to /loo u yeart /to«,ooa 
reserved as pmea in the lottery; and /so.ooo to he am apart for 
sea. 
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the war-cloud blow over, they objected to pay the bid. I'iii in¬ 
sisted ihnt the Incllu Act of 1784 made litem liable fur llm 
transport of troops when the Hoard judged It necessary; and in 
February 17H8 he brought in a Declaratory Hill to that effect. 

At once the Company Hung to the winds all sense of gratitude 
to its saviour, and made use of the men who four years previously 
had sought its destruction, box aud Krskiite figured us its 
champions, and the Prince of Wales primed the Intter vvoli with 
brandy before he went in to attack Pitt. The result was a 
lamentable display of billingsgate, of which Pitt took no notice, 
and lltt; Ministry triumphed by ng.dnsi 1 jM ( pd Marc h). 

Hut the clamour raised against the measure had more elfeel 
two nights later, when Fox dared Pill to try the ea*.e in a mint 
of law. Instead of replying, Pitt lirhly remarked that In* desired 
to postpone his answer to a later stage of the debates. This 
amazing torpor was ascribed to a temporary indisposition; hnl 
only the few were aware that the Prime Minister had drunk 
deeply the previous night at the Murpuis of Huckiughauts house 
in Pali Mall in the company of Uundas and the Dai lies*, of 
Gordon—that spirited lady whose charms are immnrlali/ud in 
the sun#, "Jenny o' Mentcith.'" Wit and joviality vverr now 
replaced by a heaviness that boded (II for the Ministry, whose 
majority sank to fifty-seven. Two days later, however, Pitt pulled 
himself and his parly together, accepted certain amendments 
relating lu patronage, hnl crushed bin opponents 011 the main 
issue. To the annoyance of the Prince of Widen and Fox, the 
Government emerged triumphant from what had seemed in he 
certain disaster. Wr.ixall never wrote a truer word ili.m when 
he ascrihcii Pill's final triumph to his chat.u ter. Kvi-n in his 
temporary repeat 1m had commanded resjircl, so that Hurke, 
who hurried up exulliugly from the Warren I lasting* trial, wan 
fain to any that the Prime Minister scattered hi* ashes with 
dignity and wore Ills sackcloth like a rolm of purple. 

The prestige, of the Ministry shone omc more with full 
radiance on the budget night (5th May 17HH.1. Pitt pointed out 
thnl the past year had I men n time of exceptional strain. The 
Dutch crisis and the Imminence of war with France had entailed 
preparations which cost nearly £i,2cxyx>a The relief of the 
Prince of Wnles absorbed in Ml £i Hi,cm The sum of ,000,000 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE REGENCY CRISIS 


Dost thou so hunger for mine empty chair 

That thou wilt needs invest thee with mine honours 

Before the hour be ripe? 

Shakespeare, Henry IV, Part //, 

The line which bounded the royal prerogative, though in general sufficiently 
clear, had not everywhere been drawn with accuracy and distinctness.— 
Macaulay. 

T HE causes of insanity are generally obscure. In the casts 
of George III the disease cannot be traced to a progenitor, 
nor did it descend to his issue, unless the moral perversity of his 
sons be regarded as a form of mental obliquity. It is highly 
probable that the conduct of the Prince of Wales and the Dttko 
of York produced in their father a state of nervous tension con¬ 
ducive to, if not the actual cause of, madness. No proof of this 
is possible; but having regard to the King’s despotic temper, 
his love of plain living, and his horror of gambling and de¬ 
bauchery, we may plausibly refer to a private cause the sudden 
breakdown of a strong constitution at a time when public 
affairs had become singularly calm. 

Throughout the summer of 1788 he became steadily weaker. 
A stay at Cheltenham was of no avail. Indeed, an enemy of 
that place tried to assign the King’s malady solely to Its waters. 
The King had to forego the long walks and rides which had 
formerly tired out all his suite; and in October he returned 
to Kew much aged and broken. Nevertheless the indomit¬ 
able will asserted itself in one curious detail. He always re¬ 
mained standing during interviews with his Ministers; and ho 
is stated by George Rose to have kept on his feet for three 
hours and forty minutes during a portentous interview with 
Pitt, which must have strained his strength to the breaking 
406 
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political affairs, and his striking the lh«»r with his stick to 
express displeasure. 1 

It is certain, however, Pint ihe behaviour of the Piimc was 
far from seemly, lie took the direction o! nlfuits in the palace 
with an abruptness which caused the Queen innili pain. 
" Nothing was done hut by his orders," wrote Miss Ihmiey; 
"the Queen inlerfered mil in anything. She lived entirely in 
her two new rooms, and spent the whole flay in patient soirosv 
and retirement with her daughters." \V«u**t of his m Is, peihaps, 
was the taking possession of the Kind's |M|icis, a punceding 
which his apologists pass ov<t in discreet silerne. Among I hose 
documents, wo may note, were srveial which proved that 1'itt 
had not .seldom dialled the royal relink*"., In other ir-qa t is llte 
exnlt.itioil of the Prime -it least won* the veil o| decern)', 
therein compaiing f.tvomahly with the joy MUi-.ely cxpirsscd by 
his followers at Miooks's t'luh.* 

Secret intrigues forassming the hiumpli «■! the Whigs Iw-gait 
at once. H Is significant that that vcteian m homer, the land 
Chancellor, Tlturlow, proceeded to Wind..a on Mh NovciuIht, 
at the Prince's command, and dined mid supped with him. 1 he 
ostensible object of their Hireling was to canider ihe mode of 
treating His Majesty, who hail hrrn violmi during the nighl.' 
Hut the design of the Prime was l-» drtm h tiom Pm the highest 
legal authority In the laud. To this he was instigated hy t aptain 
Payne, Comptroller of his Household, who wrote to Shnidau 
that TTiijiI* nv would probably fakir this opjajMiimty ol breaking 
with his colleagues, if they proposed t«i ir.lrhl ihe jwiuris of 
lh« Recent.* Payne augured eorre< tly. Thuclnw ba*l his m j wple» 
as to Mich a betrayal; hut they vanished at the suggestion that 
ho hIuuiUI continue in his high oflite under the fotllnummg 
WhiK MiuiHtry. 

Thin bargain implied the shelving of Lord Loughborough, who 
for ftvo yearn hud attached himself to the Whig* in (hr hu ( m of 
gaining the woolsack, Had box been In Knglattd, it is unlikely 
that ho would have Minctioned thin IretrAyal of a irirud in orifer 

* "Court unit Privaie l.lfo »n ihe Time of Queen l barloUe," by Mrs. 
pApetullfck. 3 vok vol. li, n.t>nit, 

3 Ihickinglmm IV1, yjj. * Ik Ko-.c, " UiaricC i, &1. 

‘ T. Moore, “l.ifr of Slmrulan," ji, iy, where Payne ah« sugfteo? (hat 
Jjhoruliui should qutmion Pitt ahum ihe |«iblic afmutmi»m», u would 
einhurrim him "cither way." 
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Minlntcrs nut! exclaimed with boyish frankness: " My Lord, I 
found it In Lhc cabinet nf 11 is Royal Highness." The flush 
which spread over (he C.’hanceJIor's wrinkled visage doubled the 
effect of the boy's unconscious home-thrust, 1 

The question of the Kearney has often been discussed mi 
abstract constitutional grounds, Precedents were at once hunted 
up, namely, those of the years, 132c, 1377, 1*122, and MSS. the 
last being considered on a par with the present case. Hut of 
course the whole question turned primarily on the probability 
of the King's recovery. Here it should be noted that George ill 
had been afllieted by u mental malady for a lew weeks in the 
year 1765, and that a Regency Hill was drafted but the 
need for it vanished.' This fact was not widely known, but 
it must have come to the knowledge of ihe Prince of Wales. In 
view of the sound constitution and regular lilr of the King, I here 
Were good grounds for hoping that he would a second time 
recover. 

Nevertheless, the reports of Sir (ir.orge linker, on behalf of 
I)r. Warren and the other physicians, as sent to Pill, were at 
first discouraging. As they have not before been published it 
will he well to cite them here almost in ex hum from the I'itt 
Papers, No. 22H. They arc dated from the Queen's Lodge, 
Windsor: 

Not), (i, t) o'clock: Kir tlrorge linker presents his comp'* to Mr. Pin. 
1 In is very soriy to inform Mr. Pin thin the Kiug'n delirium has eon 
turned through the whole day. There Deems to he no pMiMpri t at promt 
of a change either for the heiter or whim*, ll.M. in now i.ttlu r in a 
quid Hlule. rVrrfi. 8, 17HH. H u'llork: The* dme ol faun •Vs powder 
which die King liiul taken In-hue Mr. Pill h it Windsor pindtucd n 
gentle perhpirutu.h Imt no diminution nl the delirium; a w uhhI time 
lakcit six luntiN after the lir.-.t, is now operating in the Maine m.umrr Imt 
with us little effe. 1 upon the delirium. Xov. to, 1yHH. Hpm.: it.M. 
hits but little fever, is very incoherent, Imt without vrhememe «>r huihly 
efforts, though his strength appears m he very little inquired. .You. u, 
1788:— 1 l.M. Uilkcd in a quiet Imt inrolirrent way the whole night and 
In litis morning just as he was yesterday. Ur has eaten a vrty good 
bieakfAHi. Nov, 15, 1788. to p.m-: If.M. lias hern derangrd the 
wholu day, in a quid and upimrmtly happy way to himself. AW- rfi. 

1 Campbell, a/k.i'/., p. 351, who had the fitary ham Tliamnn lircnville. 
See, tan, Willicrforce, i, 386, 387. 

* l)r. W. Hunt, 11 Political ilist. of Ragland," x, 6^.5. 
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Grenville. You will learn from him that our Iasi umiimti lo wear 
rather iv more favourable usperi, dm' dine i-* uni >ri ^mimd i.u very 
confident hope. There is certainly now no danger l*» ho. lilt*. Iml dir 
other ahernalive, whieli dine was mho*- dao^.r 10 apprehend, was, if 
possible, limit- dishessiiitf. It wi-uis im« pmsihlr lh.il a l*il.it rreov-cry 
may (nko pkuv, Iml even mi [hr In si Mippmhiuu dun* most null he a 
considerable interval ol au\iriy. . . . 


Grenville*, a man nf singularly calm ami cnjii.ihli* trm|H*ramt'Mt 
(which pmeured for him the Speakership nf Ihr House nf Tom- 
nions nil the decease nf t'oimv.dl rally in ihr next yearl waxed 
hidiymuil as lie described in his brother [lie tamiis nf llu* Hp. 
position. l)ii /mil November he declare.I: "The (Ippndliuit 
have hern lakiup inconceivable pains [n spirad ihr idea ihul his 
(lilt! K.iii|;'s| diMiuh i is im mabh*. Nothing 1 an r\t red Wairen's 
indisiarli.ni mi (his sublet 1." 1 Tin* imm.umi yarned pintind 
tlmt tlu? l-Lnyal phy-.ii ians weie in Iraytu* will* ihe Prime; and 
riti 1 1 i 11 did Irrliui; HIM dial shmils wTie finny al lliriti •’So 
much ihe wmw for you i! lie does iml re»nvri. M This rxAs|HMa* 
linn nf spirit waxed apace an the jubilation of ihe I'limt's 
friends became insolently pairnt. lndee.l ni’-tr Imiblr than ihe 
lunacy itself was the sprUarlr uf llu* iniiiyues to which it y*»Vr 


As the reports privately sent In Pin by Hie phym iaim were 
far from hopeless, hr determined in await drvrlnpmrnD an hmy 
us possible helmc Mkitiy any derided slrp Do l/lli .Novrinlrer 
he proposed In the Piinrc nf Wales that Parliament, Insicad of 
lUeelinj; in the followiny week, should I** adjomnrd fur a fori - 
iliphl, In which there came a ready as-.rui 4 ()n ihr tjrlh hr 
fisked leave to infornl the Prime of what lie promised to do nil 
the inceiinj; nf Parliament, iait an interview wan not annrded. 
IClghl days later Ihe Prince impiirrd whether he had any pro¬ 
posal in make, hut was answered by u pnlilr neyaiive. The 
uneasy truce between them evidenlly nrarrd iln end 

In Ids resolve in sift to ihe hntlnm the nature of the disease 
nnd the probability uf a mre* Pill advised the udlmy, in *>f his 
father's doctor, Addiuylnu, nnd he carried Ids {Hunt, tin the 
/Hilt tuul /gth the Prime Minister himself saw the Mmiurih, 
who was pleased to see hint, referred In i|ue-.tions dismissed at 
their Inal interview, and showed incoherence chiefly in wander- 


lluckinxlimn I '.,' 1 u, rj. 


' G llnse, " IbarmC i, By 
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ing incessmuly from one topic to another/ a rlimucteristic nf 
the converse! of polite Society, winch, if judged severely, would 
warrant the runsjymnem to lledlum of half of its most eherhhed 
talker*. 

All observers are ayreed that the Kiuy conversed ijuile 
rationally at times, a* was also the case in the attack of tih>.|. a 
Till theiefore resolved to do untidily which would distress tin; 
Kinjt In the event of Ids recovery, 'fids it was which loti him to 
decline all idea of n coalition with the Whit's, and to insist oil 
restricting the authority of the Reyenl in regard to personal 
matters mi which the lvlny laid Hlrcss. The removal of lltc 
monarch to Kew House seems to liavu been the wish of the 
I'rincr as well as of the t'nbincl; and it look place without 
mishap oa 2<;ih November. 

Six days Inter Parliament remsso.mbled, and rarely has It had 
to face problems so novel and delicate. In contrast with other 
nations, Knylaud had been singularly free! from the perplexities 
attcmlanl on a keyeney; but now she hail to fare them in an 
unite f'oun. 'Die monarch was not unpopular, and his heir was 
distrusted. Yrt it was indisputable dial, as Key.cnl, he could 
choose his own Minister; and his hailed o(’ Till implied the 
dismissal of dial Minister and the liimnph o| Shrrid.m, box, and 
the inyslminy set at Ihooks's. Pill iell little doubt mi ibis point 
and calmly pirp.uctl to icsume his practice, at die liar. The 
sequel must liave been a sharp ronllicl between the I'rluce's 
friends and theuntlmi; so that the fateful year tyUg would have 
»Gcm Iho growth of apolitical crisis, lens complex limit that of 
b'rnncc, It Is true, 1 ml fully as serious tis that from which the 
nation was saved by Ids timely decease in the mmuner of the 
year 1H30. All this was at stake, and much more, i'or who altnll 
measure the worth to lltc nalion rtf the frugal and virtuous life 
of Gcorye 111 , and who can count up the moral losses inflicted 
nn the national life by his sou in Ids brief ascendancy? 

The Kind’s physicians having been examined by the I’rlvy 
liiuiu il on 3rd December, tlurlr e.vhlrncx was laid before Purlin* 
mem on the following day. While differing at many points, they 
ayreed Unit recovery was possible} or even prohablr, but they 
could not nssiyu a limit of lime. Adopting a Huyycstlon of Kox, 

• ti, Kmc, " Uirtrin," l, •/». 

* /('hi., ; " Ifin kinaluun P." i, "(,Umncrly Utw./' rv, 490. 
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lMtt moved for the appointment of a Committee of the House 
fur the examination of the physicians. ft comprised twenty one 
member* selected from two lists swpj'esu-d by the Ministry and 
the Opposition. The readmit nut of the final list led to a singular 
.scene, Not much comment was made on the twenty names, Imt 
before reading out the last name, Pitt paused for a moment. At 
once the Opposition raised erirs of " llurke." Still Pill re¬ 
mained siltMil. Tlu: cries wen* renewed more loudly. Hr then 
very quietly proposed I.ord (lower, llurke threw hiue-elf hack 
lit his seat, crossed his arms violently, and kit krd his heels with 
evident discomposure.' The annoyance of the jjre.il hisltmau 
was natural, as Pitt had evidently prepared to inflict the slight. 
The Upper House appointed a similar committee. 

The report based on tin's inquiry was piesrulcd hy l'ift to the 
House of t'oinimms on the mth. U comprised the evidence, not 
only of the royal physicians, hut also of an outsider, the Urv. 
Dr. Francis Willis who, dmiiijj twenty eipht years had super- 
vised .some 900 cases of lunacy at Ids resident e near llustnii. 
Kvcryonr adiultted his success In this trying work, whit h may 
he ascribed to the iitiluence of a comimutdini; personality, and 
the firm mul judicious treatment width he sidMltuird for the 
frequently violent methods then In vojpic. He at once pronounced 
tlm case far from hopeless; anti, If we may trust the stories told 
of the Kinj.( ami his new physician, there was r ven at the outset 
very much of method in the madness. Thus, on hemp informed 
llmt Willis was a clergyman, the patient remarked that he could 
not approve of his taking to the pr.u tire of medicine. This drew 
from Willis the remark that t'hrisl went ahum healiujj the sick, 
whereupon the retort at tan e followed "Yes; hut l never heard 
that he had a year for dump, so." The acuteness of the 

Kind's faculties also appear-, in Ids remark that a letter which 
he had written to the (Jueen would not reach her, as his recent 
mlSHlve to the Duke of York had not Iwrn answered. There¬ 
upon Willis offered to lake it himself, am! caused jjreat joy to 
the sufferer hy briupinp hack an affectionate letter In reply. 

Yet the Kirip m«ui felt the domination of his will. This 
appeared whan the royal patient refused to pu to l»rd. As llte 
King petulantly resisted, Willis raked Ids voice in commanding 
tones which ensured complete submission. The trust which 


Ulantl liurKCu Papers," 118, 
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neighbour: " I'll ««- IP% the gentleman fur the rest of his life/' 1 

With eyes Hashing defiance, he denounced his assertions nf the | 

light of the Prince tu assume tin* Kegemy ,is u hic.i'h til the k 

constitution, implying us dwy ‘IM But Bie L" ,,sl ' “*uld nut . 

even deliberate on the question. They must therrhae in the first , 

place assert their own rip.hls. I 

h’nx at once ruse, nut to sofirn, hut in emphasize his previous • 

statements, ife questioned whether Parliament h.‘ul the power 
of legislating at all until the royal power were made Nmv 

llml the Kill}' hiul been admitted to hr incapable, then .n*ernb!y 
was u Convention, not a P.uliamtnl. Hr next asserted lh.il the 
Kegemy belonged •»( light to flu* Prime of Wale, timing (lie 
civil death of the King; and '* licit it i ould not la* more legally 
his hy the nnlinaiy ami ii.Utii.il demise nt the I'nnvn." This was 
tantamount to saying lhal l\nglislt law recognized lunacy as 
death, iu which «u-.r au heirtimid al nine pos-.r.n thr property 
nf a lunatic, lather, ami a wile lie divooed limn an insane hus¬ 
band. (if course! this is fmi *.o‘ Imik “uulmhd hy averting 
that, if Parliament arrogated in itself the power oi nominating; 
the Regent, it would act *'contrary to thr spirit of thr conntllii- 
thm mill would he guilty ol treasriii," i 

Pill, on the contrary, adirtned dial the Prince had nn nuch ' 

cluim to tile Regency us wouhl *nq»cr*ede thr light of either 
House, to deliherate on the stthjet l. lie even ventured on fhc 
sUitling assertion that apart from the drt isiim of Parllnment 
“the Prince of Wales had it»» more right rqie.tking of strict { 

right) h» ns-unne tile government than any other Individual nult< l 

jeel c»f the country."' This phrase is generally quoted without 
the qualifying clause., widt h m artially alters it. Pitt #urrly did 
not mean to deny the ptiorfiyof the tlaim of liter Prince, hut 
rather to affirm the* supreme authority of Parliament; the statin 
merit, however w.ts nudruiubly over-stralned. In the main he 
carried the 1 louse with him. In vain did llurkc declaim against ! 
Pill, styling him u self constituted nimpetimr with the Prince. 

“ Burke Is Polly personified,'* wrote Sir William Yount* mi jand 
December, “ but shaking Ids cap am! bells under the laurel of 
genius/'" The sense of the House wan clearly with the Prime 
Mini.sler, and the commiitee of impff'ry was appointed. 

Al the outset, then, Pox and his friends strained their tom 
’ May, " Constitutional ItUi./’i, uB. 1 "Part. HIM.," KKvii, 709. 

* " Huddnalmia P., M ii, yt. 
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s to breaking-point. In a technical sense their arguments 
be justified by reference to the dead past; but they were 
touch with the living present. Fox himself had admitted 
:> precedent could be found for this problem. A practical 
an would therefore have sought to adapt the English 
aition (which is a growing organism, not a body of rigid 
to the needs of the present crisis. By his eager declara- 
le left this course open for Pitt to take; and that great 
nentarian took it with masterly power. lie resolved to 
us case on the decisions arrived at in the Revolution 
:entury earlier which had affirmed the ascendancy of 
ent in all questions relating to a vacancy in the Crown 
lisputed succession. Men said that he was becoming a 
dican, and Fox a Tory. 1 Fortunately he had to do with 
arly indiscreet opponents. After Fox had prejudiced 
'rince’s cause, Sheridan rushed in to mar its prospects 
jrther. In the debate of 12th December he ventured to 
d Pitt of the danger of provoking the assertion of the 
i’s claim to the Regency. Never did Sheridan's hatred 
t betray him into a more disastrous blunder. 3 Ilis adver- 
,t once turned it to account: 

ve now [he said] an additional reason for asserting the authority 
House and defining the boundaries of “Right,” when the de- 
ive faculties of Parliament are invaded and an indecent menace 
)wn out to awe and influence our proceedings. In the discus- 
f the question I trust the House will do its duty in spile of 
ireat that may be thrown out. Men who feel their native free¬ 
will not submit to a threat, however high the authority from which 
come. 3 

; must here pause in order to notice the allegations of Mr. 
/ against Pitt. That distinguished historian asserted that 
onduct of the Prime Minister towards the Prince " was 
the first as haughty and unconciliatory as possible”; he 
s that the plan of a Regency should have been submitted 
c Prince before it was laid before Parliament; further, 

chel, “Sheridan," ii, 415. 

thought the Duchess of Devonshire’s friends. Sichel, “Sheridan,” 
Moore, “Life of Sheridan,” ii, 42, 43; “Part. Hist.,” xxvii, 730, 
E E 
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that, in defiance of the expressed wish of the Prince, “ Pitt in¬ 
sisted on bringing the question of the Prince’s right to a formal 
issue and obtaining a vote denying it.” 1 It is difficult to see on 
what grounds this indictment rests. Surely it was the duty of 
the Privy Council and Parliament first to hear the medical 
evidence and to decide whether the need for the Regency 
existed. That was the purport of the debate of ioth December, 
the details of which prove conclusively that it was Fox who first, 
and in a most defiant way, brought up the question of the 
Prince’s right to assume the Regency. Pitt, in a temperate and 
non-committal speech, had moved for a “Committee oflnquiry,” 
whereupon the Whig leader flung down the gauntlet for the 
Prince; and two days later Sheridan uttered his threat. 2 Their 
auditors must have inferred that they acted with the sanction of 
Carlton House. In any case, the Prince’s friends, not Pitt, pro¬ 
voked the conflict. When the glove was twice cast down, the 
Prime Minister could do nothing else but take it up and insist 
on having that question disposed of; otherwise Parliament might 
as well have dissolved outright. We may admit, however, that 
the intemperate conduct of Fox and Sheridan led Pitt to assert 
the authority of Parliament with somewhat more stringency than 
the case warranted. 

To the contention, that the Prince ought first to have 
been consulted on the proposed measure, I may reply that 
such a course would have Implied his right to dictate his terms 
to Parliament; and that was the very question which Pitt wished 
to probe by the Committee of Inquiry. Further, the historian’s 
assertion, that Pitt laid the Regency plan before Parliament 
before submitting it to the Prince, is disproved by the contents 
of Pitt's letter of J5th December, published in full by Bishop 
Tomline. 3 In it the Prime Minister expressed his regret that his 
words and intentions had been misrepresented to Mis Royal 
Highness; for on several occasions he had offered to wait on him 
but had received an answer that he (the Prince) had no instruc¬ 
tions for him. He denied the accuracy of the report that lie was 
about on the morrow to submit to Parliament his plan for the 
Regency. His motion merely affirmed the right of Parliament 
to deliberate on the present emergency; but the course of the 

1 Lecky, v, 148. a “Par). Hist.,” xxvii, 705-13. 

1 Tomline, “ Life of Pill,” ii, 388-92. There is a copy of this in the Prety- 
man archives at Orwell Park. 
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communications from Pitt until that of 30th December, midh to 
be noticed. 

The debate* in the House of Lords wore generally of .small 
Interest Hut tlmt of 15th December was memoi-uhlo, not only 
for the tnclful speech of the Duke of York noticed above, but 
also for Hie astute balancing* of Tlnirlow. My llic middle of 
December that political lUondin had seen the need of retracing 
Ids steps. As 1ms already appeared, box strongly disapproved 
of shelving Loughborough in order to win Tlmrlmv; and the 
clamour of the Whig peer, added to the* arguments of box, led 
the Prince of Wales to retract his promise to the Chancellor. 
Kvcm iIuh, perhaps, would hot have turned Mm had he. not 
come to believe that Warren was wrong and Willis was right. 
Discerning n balance of gain in favour of fidelity to the King, 
he played dial pari with an emotion peculiarly affecting in so 
rugged a nature, llis shaggy eyebrows rose and Jell with great 
solemnity, us he deprecated these discussions on the " right" of 
this or Hint member of the constitution, They should await 
the inquiry into the precedents of the ease, Meanwhile their 
duly was to preserve the dignities uf the monarch Intact until 
he should recover. Keeling# of loyalty and gratitude imposed 
Unit duty, and particularly on himself, the recipient of so muuy 
benefits, “ which whenever l forget, may God forget me." 1 
Two men who listened to thnl climax expressed their feelings 
with diverse emphasis. Pill, who knew all hut lint latest develop’ 
merit* of the Thurlmv-Shuridaii intrigue, exclaimed, " Ohl the 
rascal." Jn Wilke* a sense of humour, unclouded by dLglfHl, 
prompted tin: witticism: " Knrget you I lie'll see yon dumurd 
first." 

On 30th December, that is, .seven day* before the preliminary 
proposal* for » Urgency came liefbre llie House of Commons, 
Pill drafted bis suggestions in a most deferential letter to the 
Prince of Wales. In brief they were us follows. Ministers desired 
that the Prince should be empowered to exercise the royal 
authority, the care of the King and the control of his household 
being, however, vested in the Queen. The Kcgcnt, also, c«aild 
not assign the King* property, grant any odice beyond Hi* 
Majesty's pleasure, or bestow any peerage exu-pt on the King'* 

‘ " I'ftd. Him,/' xxvli, 680. Tlmi Tlnirlow or his fhoinU CjRjwurtt lua dun 
misnul, oven line in Urn year 1789, n|i|ie»rn from a letter nf Pm m llcorge 
Kose comraclictiriK « rumuur la tluu trflec 1 ((;. ka*a, " (MmeV t. w j, 
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expectant Junto planned its public tapping, as an appetizing 
foretaste of the political wisdom of the new Till mean- 

while being dubbed a Republican and an insidious wenkener of 
the executive power. 

In more ways than one the situation was piquant. The volte 
J'oee of parlies was odd enough. Till seemed about to impair 
the strength of the hereditary principle and to exalt the power 
of Parliament; while the Whigs, who vehemently assailed the 
kindly prerogative in tyfrty, now as ardently Mantled it in lire 
person of lire Prince. This contradiction extended even to 
details. Amidst ail his appeals to precedents respecting a 
Regency, Pitt must in irality have resolved to discard them; 
and all research into the customs of the then almost absolute 
monarchy must haw strengthened the case of those who scolded 
him for resorting In this device. Hut. in truth, all these incon¬ 
sistencies vanish when we reinemlrcr that the questions at issue 
were primarily medical and personal. Pitt's whole policy wan 
therefore 1 one of delay. 

Owing to the death rtf the Speaker, t'ornwsdl, and the sub- 
sequent election of YVIlIhmt (ircucille at Id* successor, the 
debates on the Regency were uoi resumed until blit January; 
and ten more days elapsed before other preliminary questions 
were disposed of and the ministerial proposals were laid before 
the House. They were In subsume the same as those submitted 
to the Prince on 30th Ilecember, except that u t’oiiudl wan 
now suggested for the purpose of assisting the (Jneni In the 
guardianship of the King and the regulation of the royal house¬ 
hold.' It would be tedious to billow the <omsr of the very 
lengthy debates which ensued. Ministers tallied the Resolu¬ 
tions in both Houses; and the Piime somewhat grudgingly 
consented to act as Regent on the terms now proposed. 

At the end of January Ministers proposed to legalize the pro¬ 
ceedings of Parliament by the issue 0/ letters patent under the 
Ureal Seal, A Commission was ul»o appointed far the purpose 
of giving the royal assent and affixing the Seal to measures 
passed by the two Houses.* In spite of a vehement protest by 

1 “Purl. Jllnl.," xxvli, Able sj>ee« hri un die lioiciumrut siilc were 

nuiile by die Speaker tbrcmitle? ami die Snbi um Urjirral, Sir JnJm Stull, 
tlm future l.nrtl Klrlun. See Twiss, " l.ife ol Lout Klilmi," i, th. U. 

* See May, " Dojisrirmiminl Jbst.," », 155, ijfc, for dm arHUincats far nmJ 
riKQiasi ihR jtropo^nl. 
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acquired redoubled .strength from the Act of Settlement of 
1701, which set aside hereditary right in favour of the llou.se 
of Brunswick. 

The arguments of box ns to the inherent right of the Prince 
of Wales to the Regency must therefore he pronounced archaic¬ 
ally interesting but Inconclusive for any member of the reigning 
dynasty. The fuel that they were adopted by the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment adds nothing to their force; for that hotly wan known to 
act more from corrupt motives or front opposition to George HI 
and his Lord-Lieutenant, the Marquis of IlneMnghuin, limn from 
monarchical zeal.* 

The divisions in the Parliament at Westminster were also 
much influenced by similar considerations. The numbers of 
those who went over to the Pi hu e's side were surprisingly large. 
Among the Peers, the cases of the Marquis of I.oihiau and the 
Duke of Qtieensberry attracted especial notice, ns they had 
received many benefits front the King. Of those helped mi by 
Pill, Lord Malmesbury ami Gerald I lamllloit (commonly known 
as " Single-Speedi 11 Hamilton) were the worst defaulters. The 
former, alter calling on Pill to assure him of Ills devotion, sud¬ 
denly "ratted" to the Prince and sent n very lame, letter of 
excuse. To lids Pitt replied that he had certainly misunder¬ 
stood every expression in their late interview, and begged his 
Lordship to act In any way lie thought fit without troubling to 
send an apology.” Malmesbury sought to nppense his friend 
Carmarthen by offering to call and discuss things in the old 
way; but, if be had lost his esteem, be would prefer to lelirc 

and feed goats on a mountain "mil of tbr remit of d-.d 

Kings and d -d Regents." 1 Wlmt Carmarthen tin.light of the 
defaulters appeared in his willy reply to ‘.omemir who asked 
how It came about that box had let the t .u mil of the bag so 
soon—"To catch the rats, I suppose.'' 

The pamphlet literature that sprang up at lids crisis is highly 
interesting. ’Hie hacks employed by the (ippnsitlnn ]K*r*»istnitly 
accused Pitt of aiming at dicialorlal power n Iherne on which 

* For ilie IniriRiiea and rorniplioii n\ Dublin are " I impmnre IV i, lHs, 

39 Si ’fl>° mnjoriiy m hulilm dwindled away as arsm as llio 

KiiiH'a recovery was known (uW„ i, .117-451, a fa* 1 width dninatfcs lanky's 
cnie. 

* " Hlnntl Hornes IV 116, 117 i Wrnxall, v, a.|4, ny 

9 li.M. Add. 
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a conflict with Parliament he might at once dismiss I'iu and 
summon Pox to his counsels. On this ull-impiMlant ijnestion i 

there were no restrictions whatsoever. Tin* rcstui lions solely I 

concerned the relations between the Regent and lift* King, with f 

two exceptions. These were the entrusting the Orem Seal to a 
Commission; and the forbidding the Urgent to create Peers 
except nmoug the royal family; and here the aim obviously 
was to prevent the Prim e obstructing legislation and swamping 
the House of Lords with bis own nominees. 

That the Prince did not dismiss Pitt was due, not to the hide 
of legal power to do so, but to the opportune recovery of the 
King. As appears by the reports of 1 Jr. Willis, his health steadily 
improved throughout February. It is dear lhal box, who was 
drinking tin* waters at Math, disbelieved the ollicial bulletins on 
this subject and looked forward to a lease of power; for he wrote 
to FiUpatriek on 17th February in terms of jubilation at the 
decision of the Irish Parliament, and added: "1 hope by this 
time all Idea of the Prince or any of ns taking action in con- 
sequence of the good reports of the King arc at an end: if they j 

arc not, do ul! you can In crush them.... I rather think, as you 
do, that Warren has been frightened. I am Mire, if what I hear ' 

is true, that he bus not behaved well. . . . Let me know by the j 

return of the post on what day the Regency is like to com- I 

incncc,"' Prom this It is obvious that the pessimism of 1 Jr. 

Warren was not uninfluenced by political cunsideralious. 

The Prince was either belter informed or more e.tuiioiis than 
Ids favourite. On lhal same day a bulletin appeared aimomuiug 
the 1 C biffs convalescence. The signatories included Hr, Warren, 
who speedily fell into disgrace with llm Pi hu e's hiends. On the 
tytli, at the request of tlu* King, Tluirluw had an interview with 
him mid informed him of what had happened tint in}.; his illness. 

We may lie sure that the Utumcllnr's nan,dive illustrated that 
power of language to conceal thought which Talleyrand held to 
be its choicest function. Thurlotv, on UL return t«» town, moved 
the adjournment of the dcbnlc cm the Regency Hill, which proved I 

to be the beginning of the end of that measure. ! 

A still severer test of the King's powers was afforded by hh I 

interview four days Inter with the Prince of Wales and thr Duke 
of York. The Queen wan present the whole time, and political j 


Memorials of Kox, M ii, joa. 
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topics were of course? avoided. Grenville asserts that after that 
interview the Princes drove straight to Mrs, Armstead's house 
in Park Sired in hopes of /jutlin^ P’o.x there and informing him 
of the: Kind's eniidition. Certain it is that, according to Willis’s 
report to Pill, " llte Princes expressed great astonishment and 
satisfaction to Colonel Digby after their interview with the King, 
remarking only one or two hiding circumstances in which they 
thought Mis Majesty was not perfectly right. The King has 
been perfectly composed since, am! Ills anxiety to see Mr. Pitt 
increases to that decree that probably Mr. l'ltt will receive n 
message to tlmt purport to-morrow morning.” 1 Accordingly 
Wit saw Ida sovereign on the 2,1th, and found him calm and 
dignified, without the slightest sign of flurry or disorder of 
inind. Jlc: spoke of his illness as a thing entirely past, and 
with tears in his eyes thanked all those who had stood by 
him. Nven his emotion did not derange his faculties or mar Ills 
equanimity. 1 

Meanwhile at Westminster the Opposition sought to vie with 
their rivals in expressions of loyal joy at the King's recovery. 
Viscount Stormont mid other deserters to the Prince's side 
hastened to avow their satisfaction; mid the Duke of York dis¬ 
played souu* skill in depicting the heartfelt joy which filled Ills 
heart and that of his royal brother sentiments which they 
further proceeded t«» illustrate by plunging into a round of 
orgies, 1 hi the Commons Kux sought decently to draw a veil 
over llte disappointment of his partisans. 

The Providence which watches over the n/T/drs of mortals 
aumcUmcn wills that the (hfiumewaif nf n problem shall come 
with dramatic effect. It was so now. The recovery of the 
King occurred In llte very week to which the Prince’s friends 
were eagerly looking forward as the time of entry into his 
enchanted palace.' Their chagrin, at the very moment when 
the paeans of triumph were on their Ups, recalls the thrilling 
scene In " Paradise Lust," whew the fiends are about to acclaim 
Satan at the eml of the recital of his triumph over mankind, 


1 Pitt MSS., JJH. Tim ia dir l.u»| of Willi'i'sirpmt’. u* I'ilt. ll in itmlatril.bm 
must hr 11I ^ l-'rlirmuy. Willi** f runril to annul tin* K'I'h <m l itli March | 
{ml w.i*i ut Wnukur ii dual timn in A|nil ami May. 

' " Urn kingliam l'.,“ ii, us- 

J ” Purl. I fine,” \\vn, 1 in 1 S: " Mm kiiijdmm P.," ii, IJJ, *23. 

* " Atuklaml JmnmilV u, jHij, 
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nucl mine their thront-i for the shunt “I victory, wlirn, In, the 
Hound dies awny in 

t\ dismal universal 11i 

issuing from thousands of forms suddenly become ?*c*r|u:nliii«;.' 

Such (if wc may compart* small limits with gie.uj was the. 
swift cl mi from exultation l" disgust which taint: over the. 
Prince's friends. Sluutly helot e the uiticul day, thr loth, they 
imd declared that, wore the Regent in power only for twelve 
hours, lie would make a clean sweep of all official appointment**. 
Indeed, from the unload, hr ami hi** followers had let it he known 
that no mercy would he shown in the Pitt Administration and 
ilrt officials." Them L a manilrsl ahsunlily in the assrilion of 
Sir (iilherl Kllint, that Minisleis and limit adlieirnls looked on 
the Prim e's following " as a piey l*» he hunted d«»wn and de 
strnyed wilhoiil uieny." s Up to llu* loth**/ Pebtuaiy this phrase 
aptly tlesrrihed the aim of their rivals. So rally as l .lilt 1 In eln 
her i/HH Sheridan informed the: Maujuis of Huckiugham that 
the Prince iiiteuded In dissolve I'atli.uueut Inilli al Westminster 
and Dublin; for the Opposition "could not go on with the old 
gnu In Kngluttd; and the choice of it new one in Ireland would 
give them a lusting advantage, whit ft i\ /w.'“ The large jmwers 
of patronage entrusted to the Regent would have (iiHumccd 
very many votes at the General Klrclion. just as the protest 
of princely rewards caused many place-hunters to change side** 
in the two I louses. 

‘The lavislutess of this form of luihery apjwars in a Irlter 
written hy Sydney to Cornwallis ahtail .null Krhru.uy, whrieiu 
he asserts that the following pioinolioiis in the army were all 
hut officially announced, pour J ; ield .M.udiaK iliirly one 
Generals, twenty Lieutenant (imeials, twelve Majoi (ienrraK, 
besides many Colonels ami lower grades; also leu new Aides* 
dc«camp -almost all lor political masons. U was Jinther known 
that Purtlnml would he Prime Minister; Stormont and Cox, 
Secretaries of Suae; Loughborough, Chancellor; Sandwich nr 
1 ‘iUwtlliam, First Lord t»f the Admiralty;’ SjH-mer, laird 

* “Paradise hem," x, 5api7. 1 '* Cornwallis t orrr#r»C i, u«»/ 

’ “l.ife nf Sir (!. Klliol,“ j, 47 j, * " liruynuire p., w i, jBf. 

* The Prime [irouanml this pusi in Kumtwiilii fmi on tin* icnimniohin 
of the mike nf Pmilaml rind Vox, waived tlu? point (W. HUM, " .Sheridan," 
ii, ,iis, «i I A). 




iiHico, nil Uif. Tit will Im in ilir liir. A hint to tlm I'rini 
it, lor l plainly r.er liin olijrci In in <airy on lui'aneis i 
an " (*’I'.,' 1 y«»». 

l'otrr«p.,*' i, .JJU, ’ " l.ilr of Willirrfutre,'' I, U/>, lyi. 
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Parliament, and to prevent personal changes at Windsor which 
would probably have brought about a return of the King’s 
malady. For himself, he prepared quietly and with dignity to 
resume his practice at the Bar. Had the recovery of George III 
been delayed another week, the Minister would have been found 
once more at Lincoln’s Inn, looking on with his wonted serenity 
at the wholesale changes in the official world brought about by 
the vindictiveness of his rivals. So near was England then to 
the verge of a political crisis which would have embattled the 
nation against a Government foisted upon it by an unscrupulous 
Prince and a greedy faction. 

Fortunately the crisis was averted; and, thanks to the wise 
measures taken by Pitt, the recovery of the royal patient was 
not interrupted by the sight of new faces around him at Kew 
and Windsor. Long and laboured explanations were afterwards 
offered to the King by the Prince of Wales, in which he had the 
effrontery to refer to the pain caused him when he “saw Her 
Majesty set up by designing men as the head of a system” 
which was “ a device of private ambition." 1 After this he never 
was trusted or fully forgiven either by the King or Queen. 
Their confidence and that of the nation was heartily accorded 
to the Minister whose conduct had been as loyal and consist¬ 
ent as that of Laurentius in Pitt’s early dramatic effort. Friends 
pointed to his simple and earnest regard for the public welfare 
throughout the whole dispute. By those qualities he peace¬ 
fully solved a tangled problem and bound together the King 
and the people in a union of hearts such as had not been 
known since the accession of the House of Brunswick. On the 
evening of the day when George III resumed his regal functions, 
London was ablaze with illuminations which extended from 
Hampstead to Clapham and Tooting. 2 The joy of all classes of 
the people brimmed over once more at the Thanksgiving Service 
held at St. Paul’s Cathedral on 23rd April, when the demon¬ 
strations of loyalty were such as to move the King to an out¬ 
burst of emotion. The part played by Pitt was not forgotten. 
With difficulty he escaped from the importunities of his admirers, 
who had to content themselves with dragging his carriage back 
to his residence in Downing Street. Outwardly, this clay marks 
the zenith of his career. True, he was to win one more diplo- 


“ Memorials of Fox,” ii, 329. 


2 Wraxall, v, 336. 
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matic triumph over the House of Bourbon, the importance of 
Which has been strangely under-rated. But already there was 
arising on the horizon a cloud, albeit small as a man's hand, 
Which was destined to overcloud the sky and deluge the earth. 
Only ten days after the Thanksgiving Service at St. Paul’s there 
assembled at Versailles the States-General of France, whose 
actions, helped on by the folly of the French princes, led to the 
subversion of that august monarchy. By so short an interval 
did the constitutional crisis in Great Britain precede a convulsion 
which was destined to overturn nearly every Government in the 
civilized world. 


(■IIAl'TKR XIX 
AUKTKAI.I A AND I ANADA 


Tim murilsts nf .in nlil Sm ml)’ rniinru ..Ilir ImindUi.m c.| a unv mm 

i\ni. h'tfioth'i itohjutv 

Thr muff r.. «./ uur itllrtulri* nu>;!,t 1*.- -.ml |>> Turns. Al^irn, nn«l 

othor MalumuM.m i»*n\ (hi tlir ir<lrnt|m<m ut (’linttum slao-i. u!hn-> imgttl 
ho rcmiprllnl lu ihuiKriniM r^irihiiMin, »„ hr irn« («r nr W . ulnnirt, 

fotliiiiri, mill it-lllrinnili on ihr mum «<i Aim a uml „n ^mall nUmh l,, r lltr 
hturlu nf imviKAlittti.'AV. Kukn, ./ lhu,wi»* ,>n //.iimiWm/ 

first Nciilcnitmt of tlu* while mutt on ;i CuniinriH 

I where nil wns strlm ( 'e im'ithl seem lu Iw n lupjc i»,ire 
enKnti'i'lKi ■» well «« mure Iiii(»>rinnl. than llm escapade-, ul n 
selfish young prince mu I the insanity of Ids father, Hut the pile-, 
nf printed pnper respecting the ttflfuira ur Carlton House mu I the 
Regency fittest the peremiinl preference nf mankind Cur pcrmual 
tuples; nml its disregard "f wide issues thnt iiflcct the ilrsthdes 
uf imliims Is seen In the mere si rups uf mfunuiiliuu tun, rmiug 

the early culunl/ali.f Auslr.ilin. ... u| i|,e Ime 

•Sir Juliu Seele) 1 that the llrilisli [muple (uunileil ,111 Kmpire in n 
fit of absence uf mini! Is nuwhere mure true (li.iu ul the events uf 
the years lyHy, 17NK, win, h ni.uke,l the In-ginning ul'.i new eimeli 
of expansive ener^s*. 

There is a eitriuns perimlh ily ..lumt the 1 ulunldug effurts id 
the Hrilish race. At une lime the islanders send furlli swarms 
of adventurers and make wide conquests. Al anuther lime the 
colonics hmipdsh fur lack u| settlers; so that une is tempted to 
compare lliere movements, albeit slow anil irregular, with thusc 
uf the blond lu the Imunin organism. They luive laid beneficial 
results. The contracting impulse has prevented that untimely 
(Imuslon of ihe rmiiwi'n ciirr^ir* which Imth to Mtrnphy o| the 
Lwitltnl crgAiitf. Hut when tiia-a* ,trt* nm:p more in full vhjntir 
they cun do naught else but send forth their viulUing -dreams. 
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:lhs systole and diastole thu nation recovers strength and 
cs use of that strength. The variation of effort is doubly 
jfieunt. It prevents the too great effusion of lifeblood which 
cbled i'nrtugal in the sixteenth century; ami the recurrence 
ie colonizing instinct has .saved Knglnnd from the undue 
irptiou in domestic affairs which until recently narrowed 
life of l-’ranee. 

he terrible drain of the American War naturally conceit- 
si the. attention of HriUms for some time on burnt: affairs, 
most imperious need of the body politic was rest; and, as 
lave seen, 1 ‘itl used nil his tact and energy to bestow and 
mig that boon. Fortunately, the loss of life had been slight 
k of money rather than of men put a slop to colonizing 
Is anti induced the belief that they weakened the Stale. Hut 
life-blood was there in abundance, ready to flow forth as 
i tis confidence returned and tiie will was quickened, 
eanwhile, for want of a firm and intelligent lead, the expert- 
t began slowly and awkwardly. As is well known, it was ux- 
of pupal.Uiuii, of a particular type, which led the authorities 
ike action. The savage penal code of that age hanged or 
lured in gaol numbers who would now escape with a small 
As many as Kkj nflrucos were punishable with death, ami 
gives the measure of the code, in its less Draconian enact- 
is. Indeed, hut ibr sleepy Dogberries, and reluctant jury- 
, a tenth part of the population might have lodged in the 
y gaols which formed the fruitful seed-bed of crime. Gold- 
\\ in Ids " Vicar of Wakefield " usks whether the licentious- 
of our people or the stupid severity of our laws was 
onsihle for the numbers of our convicts doubling those of 
incntul lauds, The tptcslkm impelled John Howard and 
dlly to their life-long efforts. 

Meanwhile the Statu continued to avert the need of building 
a gaols by extending its time-honoured methods, hanging 
transportation.' During the years 171.1-65 those- two cures 
overcrowding enjoyed increasing favour. Under the* first 
rge. any one found guilty of larceny, either ‘'grand” nr 
Lit,” might he transported to America Ibr seven years. The 
1: penalty was inflicted In the next reign on poachers who 
3 caught, with arms in their hands, in the act of chasing or 

' l-’or smuc s'tnil ir-uile. tif n.insjniri.ukm »co l.ccky, vi, 353. 
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taking deer in unenclosed forests; or, again, it fell to hr tin* lot 
of those who assaulted magistrates or «illit eis engaged in salving 
wrecks, ami likewise on all who were married without banns or 
licence. IL was reserves! for the law maker** of George MI to 
allot seven years of transportation to .ill who stole or took fish 
"in any water within a park, paddock, orchard or yaul. ami the 
receivers, aiders ami abettors." Sir William Kilni, in his " IhV 
coiir.Hu on banishment,"rifes these offences a*, ahont the average 
of the crimes punishable by ti.mspoiuiiou; hut hr hints that 
many less heinous oUrno-s led to the s.nnr dieuty goal. I liat 
pJiilantiiiopisL appamitly did not think it an iugrnioiis ni'Mih 
of torture to semi some of thru* tonvhls to Algier. !•* team* 
from life-long slavery the I'liiisiians caught by the ll.uhary 
rovers. 

Meanwhile, tin: t biiled Slates having»)«»sr*»I thrir door*, against 
poacher-,, thieves, ami those who man int in i»«« gnat ha-.tr, a 
paternal tiovernmeut found it necessary either to relax ill** penal 
code, to luiikl more prisons, u< commission trtore hulk*., or to 
fotmcl new penal settlements. Georgian legislators, l»clng ptuili*- 
ca! men, turned their thoughts to the last alternative. The 
subject was brought up in the House, of (.'ominous by Ihuke 
on i6lh March l?H5* He asserted that as many as io*t r ust») 
convicts were then liable to transportation; ami protested 
against the rigour, cruelty, and expense attending that mode 
of punishment. I.ord Hearn 'hump again calks! the uttenti.ui of 
the. House to that topic on t tilt April, when Hilt admitted 
the importance of (hiding a m-w penal settlement, l ie- i t.imhla 
Kiver hi West Ahira had been u-.,*d fur that pnipo.e, ,nn| 
Ibtrke now rose to prole.t again .t the iiilinmanitv nl ..'tiding 
convicts to any part of that deadly coast. \[r wa-. interrupted 
by the Crime Minister, win. availed him tli.n mm h a pkm was 
not in nmtemplalion, and that a ICrpoit would owai U* iVand.’ 

I'ftrllamenlary l'a|H*r*. on this snli|eit appealed on oth May 
and aKth July. The latter H remarkable k. t the ->ui. uiMitlikr 
Iillcrance, (pinted as a motto at the brad of thin ♦ luplm, wlm h 
shows that at least some of our politician-, looked on a new 
settlement as something more than n i hapd ol r.r.e of our 
prisons. In other rcsjieils the Kepoit H somewhat pumlr It 
recommended the need of stria rli-.clpliue jo the new vitle* 

1 11 Carl. Ilist \sv, ay» j. 
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meantime the Pacific coast of Australia would have \\ui\c to 
Prance. Thu one study in which lands XVI shour.aud in which 
Pitt was must deficient, was t'eoni.tphy. The had of VnsaillcH 
found Ids chief numlul recreation in maps and honks of Lave), 
Already he had sent out expeditions hi rival tiut nf I'.ipbilu 
Cook; and, as we shall see, only by the infinite dm.d umij-pu of 
six days did Unions secure a foothold in Australia in advance 
of their rivals. 

The honour of lurninm Ik 1 * attention of Minister.'. to the pacific 
coast of " New Holland" ladon^s to Mir Joseph Hanks James 
Malm, ami Admiral Sir (icnrf'e Vomit;. In hi** <lr-.ctiptioo nftha 
voyage of (‘aptain l‘ook alotip the coast of New Smith Wales, 
Hanks had spoken of the rich -.oil and we.dlh of vegetation 
around Hutauy Hay, a description which umh'uhL-dly let! MaUu 
and Yuunp to lake tip the matter. Sir Joseph Hank-* did not 
pursue the theme. At least in his letters ami paper, in the 
Urilkih Museum there is no hint that hr induced Pitt or Lord 
Sydney to people that terrcsltUI paradise* Perhaps the work of 
the Royal Society, of which he was President, cnynyed ail Ids 
attention. 

James Maria Matra, 11 Corsican who had hint; been in the 
Urltlsh service and had accompanied Hanks in the memorable! 
voyage of Captain Cuok,‘ wan the first Ui formulaic a definite 1 
scheme fur Urn colonization of HoUuy Hay. In a lout; letter, 
dated 33rd August 1783, he pointed out to the t oaliiion 1 .diiiiet 
the ureal extent of the laud, the feitility of the -.nil, .uul the 
paucity of the natives as markup ‘I out for Mltlcmnii.r'.prutdly 
by the American Loyalists, whose dim disiu-s-. then atoned 
deep sympathy. He ulso declined lhat the ncarm-i*. o| New 
Smith Wales to llm Spice Islands, India, China, and Japan, was 
favourable for commerce; that the growth ■ «! NYw Zealand flax 
would provide endless .supplies of cordage lor shipping; and 
that, In case of war, the iutrlmurs nf Ncsv South Wales would 
furnish a useful hu.se uf naval operations annum the Hutch and 
Spanish aetileineuls in the Last. In hU orfpimil -aJicim- Malm 
did not mention xr.Ulcmcnl by convicts, lie desired to found 
a colony cither by means of United Kmpire Loyalists, or 
"marines accustomed to husbandry,"* a suy^esliou svhiib re* 

* Xvnn Nepean in n Ucport to Pitt skrti hrt! the t*r««r of Maim Ha *** 
afterwards Ltnmil for Mmomi (Pin MSS., ir.p. 

1 “New .Sumh Wales ItespAUliCR," vul. 1, It, 1*5. 
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3, not very felicitously, the Roman plan of planting veteran 
liers on the ontposis of the realm. 

he discredit of making the. first suggestion in favour of a 
vict settlement at Motany Hay probably belongs to Lord 
ney, Seerelary of State for Home Affairs in the Pill Cabinet. 
Ira hud a conversation with him on fith April lyH.|, in which 
Minister hinted ut the desirability of relieving the conges- 
1 in the prisons, winch was giving trouble to the authorities, 

: details of the conversation are not known; 1ml apparently 
cd Malra to add a postscript to his scheme, in which lie 
rrecl to the interview and remarked on the frightful mortality 
mg the. convicts sent to the West Coast of Africa. Out of 
sent there In (775-tf, 334 died, 271 deserted, ami nothing 
i known of the remainder. Obviously in a distant and healthy 
tnia like botany day, men must either work or starve; eer¬ 
ily they could not return.' Nothing definite seems to have 
te of Matra's conversation with Sydney or his plan, even 
tow modified. 

Irareely more successful were the ellbits of Admiral Sir 
irge Young to interest Ministers hi the subject. Uis scheme 
1 sent by the Atlnruey-< reneral, Sir Richard Pepper Arden, 
Sydney on l ph January 17K5. The admiral called alien- 
1 In tlie facilities which New South Wales would enjoy for 
icrative trade with New Spain, Chinn, and the Kast Indies, 
laid stress on the fertility of the soil and the variety of 
ales in the now possession, which would ensure the growth 
all tropical and mib-tropical products. New Zealand flax 
nkl by itself furnish several rctpiisltes for ship-building and 
airing, thereby freeing us from dependence on Russia. Metals 
ild probably Im found; and thus at a small expense (about 
,000) an important commercial mart might be founded. Sir 
urge Young deprecated any plan of emigration from (beat 
tain as weakening to her; but he suggested that tin* dis¬ 
used American Loyalists .should be transferred to New South 
des, ntid that labourers might be. collected from the Society 
muls and Chinn. " All tiie people required from Kugland are 
ly a few that are possessed of the useful arts, and those com- 
srd among the crews of the ships that may he sent on tlmt 
■vice." lb*, however, added that convict settlements might 
" New Ktmili Wains I trspwlirs," (*, V 5 P- Jniki, " f litu. of dm Austral- 
nn Colonics,” 25. 
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most suitably be planted there, Finally, he daiim-d lit.it the 
whole scheme would further the cause of religion ami humanity, 
and redound to the prosperity and yh«rv of Kiiq* limt^- 11I.‘ 

The ideas and the phraseology uf ihe Memorandum are so 
similar to those used by Malra as t<> surest l Lit Lc-ot^c 
Yoiiiik rounded his plan on lh.it uf the (‘urMc.m; and the Admiral 
nt the end of his Clan introduced three sentences mi the suiiability 
of parts of New South Wales for tunvirts. I'n^ddy this was 
Inserted in order to attract Ministers. Nrvertlirlrv, they took 
no nction on the mutter; and possibly, luu lor ilte pressure 
exerted by I,ord Ileamhamp and Muikeou ntliAptil lyH^iliii 
vitally important question would havr remained in alwyaucc. 

however, (lien promised dial tiovermurnt would take it up. 
The " Nautilus" was atcordin^ly sent tu (he Alihan hm-.i, with 
the result that we have seen; and the Imimlialnq; truth must lie 
confessed thru die Miuisijy Mmuvd im si^n of mlrir-.i, il wt 
except the single sentence, in fill's letter u! did UiIoIm j 171-15, 
quoted above, respecting a settlement in tafiiana. 

Not until 1 Hilt August 17H6 do we find any si^n that the 
Government Nought to rctlecm its promise to Cariiameut. The 
I*ltt Papers, however, afford proof that Ministers had Indore 
them at len.st one other scheme fur the diqKnint* of convicts 
elsewhere than in New Holland. On i.|lh September 17H6 
William Pulteiiey wrote lo Pitt an mqKirum Idler (quoted In 
part in Chapter XIV), whichconchided as follows.- “I mmiioiun! 
to Mr. Ihmdus that a unnh better plan had Item pn.jH.-.rd to 
Lord Sidney [,wV| for disposing of i.ur felons than lh.it which 1 
hcu is advertised, dull of M-mliiq; ihem to llotany Itay, but Ills 
Lordship had, too hastily I Ihiuk, rrjrttrd il, it you wish to 
know the partinilaM. Mr. Ihmd.e. can in yiral measure explain 
them, nml I can f'el the whole in writing." 4 

l’itt jjiive no euciMnam*iuent to he* 1 oircqHmtlrnl, ami the 
official plan, already (balled, ran its course. On 1M1I1 August 
1786, Sydney sent to the lairds of ibe Tfrasmy a statriueut 
that, connUlerluj' the crowded slate of the prisons ami the im- 
possibility of finding a suitable site for a settlement in Africa, 
the King had fixed on llotany Hay, owiiq; to the accounts ijivcii 
by thane who had sailed with t jiplaiu Conk. A** many m 750 

1 "New Ham it Wains besjmu-liea," ii i j A copy of ilns “I'Un" Is m 
fill MSS., J49. 

* bin M.s.s., 169. 
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Issued on and April 1787; hut it was not until uih May that 
IT.M.S. "Sirius” mid '‘Supply,'’ escorting the transports 
" Alexander,” " Charlotte," “ Kcmbnruuqh," •' I'liiift* ol Wales,” 
“ Friendship," and " Lady iVnrhyu," set sail from Spilbead on 
their dreary voyage of ciphl mouths. Ou .'nth January lyMH 
Governor i'hillip landed at llotauy Lay, and a lew day** later hr 
transferred his slrauqr company m the land locked and Itrautifnl 
Port Jackson, on an inlet of which hr foundrd ihr iniant settle* 
ment of Sydney, lie was just in time to anticipate the I'Yeiuh 
expedition under }l.a IVrouse, which sailed into the harbour 
only six days after I’hillip landed at llotauy Hay. 't hus, by 
extraordinary t»ood luck, despite ail tin* delays at Westminster, 
the llrilish narrowly forestalled ihrir rivals in the occupation 
of that mu|;nificrut coast, faptain Cook, it is true, had claimed 
It for the MrilMi frnwii; bm in international law rifedive 
occupation is a necessary *,rqnel to so va^m- and sweeping a 
declaraliott. The choke of the munr "Sydney 1 ' lor the infant 
settlement attests the conviction of Governor i’hillip that the 
whole, plan owed very much to the initiative of' that nobleman. 
It Is, however, stran^* that the name of i'itt was not |»ivrn to 
some town or river of the colony; for he certainly played an 
Important part in the undertaking. 

Nevertheless, the whole question reflects no p.rrat credit either 
on rill or Sydney. Neither of them had shown much iusifjlW 
or eagerness in the matter. Kspedally may they and their 
colleagues lie blamed for not haviny resolved, lliouyh at -.lightly 
Increased cost, to found tin* colony wnithily by means ol the 
American Loyalists who had sufleml so much lor their devotion 
to Kitty and Kathri land. 

The question of the American Loyalists will Ik* rrfrrrrd It* 
later In lids chaptrr; mid it is not here Miyyrstrd that llum* 
Loyalists who had migrated to tin* lands s*hii» to Ik* known in 
New Ilrunnwiek and Ontario should have |h*cii sent to the 
Soulheru Seas. There were many others, who Imd sri sail with 
the Ilrltlsh gnrrlx(in*i leaving New York ami other towns, now 
available for that experiment, They were living in Ktiyluud In 
penury nnd with hope deferred, while the question of the in¬ 
demnity in honour due to them from the United Stales alowly 
petered out. The Ilrltish Parliament w»s invc'nipiuiiq' their 
claims and finally Acknowledged ils nbllyathms to them; but in 
the meantime they were in want. Would not the Ministry have 
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miter! Ihrir iatiTrsts am! ilu* welfare of Hie Kuijarc by nffcr- 
in them In oimmutf limit [meiniiiuy rlaims for nr.mtH of 
, am! rxnriwcs of srlllnmnt in New Smith Wales? 'rim 
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worth. There are limes when the foresight .mil imagination of a 
statesman mean infiniicly much to the lutmc oi Ih«* rate; and 
no action is more fruitful in results ih.m Ihe .settlement ot a new 
Continent. The Greeks did well to solemnize the -rndim* forth 
of colonists hy the honours of the State ami the simtion of 
religion. Anti whal they dul for the loundinp, »>l one imar t heck 
city, Grain ihilaiu ouyht In have done Ihr the m t upatinu of a 
const-line known to possess vast possibilities o| yo«uth 

The pninful truth must he lured I hat in 1 hi * maiur I'itt 
Jacked the Imperial iuwipiualinn. J Jrspilr v.iyur uv.ri lions to 
the contrary hy professed panegyrists, l eami"i hud a wool in 
his speeches or letters which evinced any inleie-.t in the itotany 
Jlay experiment. Thus, in the drhalc nl -ah In-hinaiy trot, on 
the condition of the youny settlement-, and the ipir-Unm of 
stopping llu- li.iiisfioj lalioii u| i,N$m limit- lonviil-, fill -.puke 
of lhal cxpciiincnt us if it wen* an imposed and etMimmir.il 
prison. Uis speech did not rise In the level nl that nl Silt harles 
Ihmhury ami Mr. jekyll, the mover and -.»•* ondn ut the mutton 
for an liuptiry into the whole subject o| ti.mqM.Ualmo. they 
both pleaded for more, rational method*, ot puidshiunil, wherein 
the depraved would cease in lontaminate the less guilty. 
Ihinbury eutnmented on the ul.umiuy im ire-rut iinm- >•) late 
years, tlte number of sentences of death having been doubled, 
while convictions for felony had (piadrnplrd lluth he ami 
Jekyll pressed for llu* construction of pruilrnliatir-. wheir the 
system of “that yood and nsetul tili/eu, Mt. llowatd," mijjlu 
he better enforced; and they mentioned the repuit that the 
settlements in New South Wales were ilf -.wiled t»< this ptupose, 
uwintf t (l the sterility ol the soil. 

Tc* this last charge I’itt made no ellecliie an-awr, S»» lar ns 
we can judtfc from the semi nHui.il report-., he scniyhl rrluyc In 
tlu: miserable reply that "in point o) expense im thenjwr mode 
of disposing of llie convii ls could lie found," and tflat, as the 1 Jdef 
cast of starling lhal settlement had Irvrn already im mrrd how 
paltry the cost we have seen it would U- ftmlish to seek for 
some other place where those expenses must aynm Ik* mrt! He 
expressed his approval of penitentiaries, said imtlum; wlmm that 
fruilfnl mother of crime, thr penal code, and dei luted to take 
nny steps for slopping the transport of the 1,850 c-nuviiii. It 
was something that, amidst these frigid negations, he did not 
oppose the motion for nn inquiry into the condition of llotany 
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itay. Curiously enough, In* did not unco name ilur only consider¬ 
able .settlement, Sydney,' so limited was Ids outlook on social 
and colonial problems. Wide us woe. his views mi most questions, 
il must be admitted ihal here was Jjis blind side; and In? must 
lie held p.nlly responsible for spreading over new hinds a social 
taint which long blighted their progress. 

That taint was to vanish; and its disappearance in n few 
generations is a signal proof that, under fit conditions, the 
human race does not degenerate. but wins its way to higher 
levels. Nevertheless, in view of the [tower of historic Ideas and 
traditions, wc* must ever regret that I'itt and bis colleagues did 
not resolve to make the new settlement, a living proof of ihltuin’a 
care fur the .staunchest and truest other children. 

My a transition which, however abrupt in n geographical 
sense, in slight In the sphere of politics, u-e pass from the .settle¬ 
ment of New South Wales to the adjustment of affairs in 
Canada. Until qursiimiH resulted from the American War. The 
refugees from the old American colonies, who now huddled 
with their families in the purlieus of Soho, formed the tough 
nucleus of what had been n Very large and inllueuli.d band of 
men in tin* Stales. Writers nf the sclioul of Itauanh used to 
treat the loyalists as Unitors who richly deserved the hanging 
or shooting in cold blood which not seldom befell them at the 
hand* of righteous patriots. Those, however, who regnid history, 
not as a means of enforcing certain opinions, but of rdlectiug the 
life of the lime, are. generally agreed that the Loyalists acted 
from sincere conviction, which led them deliberately to face 
cruel and prolonged persecution, At the outset of the war they 
nunilicrcd about one third of the population of the SlalcH; and, 
at least -to,(X)0 of them joined the Hritish forces. 3 Ity the end of 
the war about 60,000 CoynlislH were compelled to leave the 
Slates, of whom nearly one half settled in the future province of 
New Mruuswick; .some 10,000 went to found the Mrilisli popula¬ 
tion in Upper Canada (l)nuiioj; but many sailed with the 
retiring garriNuus to lircul Mriluln.* 

1 "I'arl lliii.." xtvni, tjjj s- f (| r an iimuun of the new nriikinciU Bee 
"The Jli'iimy *<( Nrw llnlkiml, 

* Salime, "Tlir Alarm an l.nyalnis," 51 e( m , </. 

1 .Sir L*. I*. l.niAi, "llw. Ccoafaph) 1 n| the llrit. Culmiici/'v (Cjumde), 
73 - 
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It is with these last that we are here at first concerned. Their 
number was given as 428 in the official inquiry of 1782-3/ but 
that list was probably incomplete. Their condition soon became 
pitiable. By the Treaty of Versailles (September 1783) the 
American Congress pledged itself to recommend the States of 
the Union to restore the property confiscated from the Loyalists. 
The States ignored the recommendation. Pitt has sometimes 
been blamed for not doing more to press the fulfilment of this 
treaty obligation, which was carried out only by South Carolina. 
But he seems to have taken the only means possible, namely, of 
refusing to surrender certain of the western forts of the States, 
until satisfaction was accorded on this head.* John Adams, who 
arrived in London as ambassador from the United States in 
1786, received that answer to his protest, a fact which suffices to 
disprove the statement that the clause of the treaty relating to 
the Loyalists was inserted merely for effect. 1 * 3 * * * * 

Pitt further sought to carry out the stipulations for the collec¬ 
tion of debts due to the Loyalists before the beginning of the 
war. He sent out a Mr. Anstey to deal with these thorny and 
almost hopeless claims. The matter dragged on; and a letter 
forwarded to the Prime Minister on 30th January 1787 refers to 
the inquiry as still incomplete/ In 1785 Pitt offered to grant 
due compensation to the American Loyalists; but long and most 
discreditable delays ensued. Several petitions forwarded to Pitt 
show that payments were either inadequate or were often de¬ 
ferred, and that the petitioners were in much distress.® The 
tetter above referred to states that from £60,000 to £80,000 a 
year had been granted in pensions; but that in 1787, owing to 
deaths and other causes, the amount fell to £50,000. Even this 

1 Kingsford, “ Hist, of Canada,” vii, 216. 

3 I cannot agree with Professor E. Channing (“The United Stales, 1765. 
1865,” 118) that the action of the States towards the Loyalists “was not an 
infraction of the treaty.” The terms bound the United States lo do their 
utmost to induce the component States to compensate the Loyalists. Hut 
Ihey took only the slightest and most perfunctory steps In that direction. 
Pitt, as we saw in Chapter VI, distinctly enjoined it as a debt of honour on 
the United States, and cannot surely be held responsible for its evasion. 

3 Kingsford, 11 Hist, of Canada,” vii, 2155 Sir C. P. Lucas, “Hist, of 

Canada, 1763-1812,” 214. 

‘ Pitt MSS., 344. 

* Ibid. The cases of Samuel Gale, Sir John Johnson, F. J. D. Smyth, and 

R. F. Pitt seem especially hard. 
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exceeds the average of the official amount by some ,67,000.* 
The writer goes on to assert that the utmost possible had been 
done to relieve the distress, and shows the unreasonableness of 
the claim of some Loyalists for compensation for the loss of 
their professions. Finally the whole matter was cleared up by 
the proposal of Pitt to the House of Commons on 6th June 
1788 to vote the sum of 61,228,239 to the Loyalists in proportion 
to the merits of their cases, and ,6113,952 to the claimants from 
West Florida. To this the House agreed, Burke commending 
the proposal as “a new]and noble instance of national bounty 
and generosity.”* 

Pitt evidently considered the question as settled by the dis¬ 
tribution of this sum and of certain grants of land in Canada; 
for in the year 1792, when other claims were forwarded to him 
through the medium of Sir Henry Clinton, he replied as follows 
in a letter of 29th May 1792: 

On the fullest consideration of the subject, I have not thought myself 
justified in proposing 10 open the Commission again for inquiry into 
those cases which were not brought forward within any of the periods 
before limited; and under these circumstances it seems impossible to 
give any compensation for particular losses. The plan has therefore 
been adopted of giving some provision by grants of land in Canada, to 
such persons of this description as may be willing to accept it; and of 
advancing them certain sums of money (according to the classes in 
which they have been distributed) for the purpose of assisting them in 
removing and in settling themselves. With respect to the three persons 
whom you particularly mention of the name of Plater, Harding and 
Williams, the granting to them the sums recommended by Col. Delaney 
was delayed from its appearing that they had formerly had an advance 
for the purpose of enabling them to go to America; but notwithstanding 
this circumstance it has been determined from the nature of their cases 


1 See J. E. Wilmott, “ Hist. View of the Commission ... of the American 
Loyalists ” (London, 1815). 

a “ Pari. Hist.,” xxvii, Cio-19. The total expenses incurred on behalf of 
the American Loyalists as shown in the Budgets of the years 1784 to 1789 are 
as follows: .£82,750; .£190,019; .£315,873; .£132,856; .£82,390; .£362,922; 
or a total of /1,084,01c. These sums are distinct from the special votes of 
61,228,239 and 6113,952 above referred to; which raise the total for those 
six years to 62,426,207. I take these figures from the Budgets as given in the 
Annual Registers. It is impossible to harmonize them with Wilmott’s figures. 
He gives 63> n2 >455 as die totat up to and including the year 1790. 
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and your strong testimony in their favour, to comply with this recom¬ 
mendation, which will be immediately carried into effect. 1 

The settlement of the Loyalists in Canada and Nova Scotia 
produced far-reaching results. About 28,000 settled in Nova 
Scotia, the larger portion of them selecting the banks of the 
River St. John. Besides being far removed from Halifax, the 
seat of government, they found themselves absolutely without 
influence in the administration, as the Governor refused to en¬ 
large the Legislative Council by admitting one of their number. 
They therefore petitioned the Home Government for separation 
from Nova Scotia—a request which was at once granted (1784). 
Pitt thus showed his complete confidence in the Loyalists and 
in the policy of according full liberty in local affairs to a com¬ 
munity which obviously needed such a boon. 

Not very dissimilar were the results of the influx of the 
Loyalists into Canada Proper. About 10,000 of them crossed 
Lake Ontario or the Niagara River, and formed a thin fringe of 
settlements along the Upper St. Lawrence and Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. In 1784 Governor Haldimand granted to them large 
tracts of land, generally in proportion to the services rendered 
during the war.’ In many cases, the settlement was of a semi¬ 
military character; and everywhere the colonists took a pride in 
adding to their names “ U.E.,” to denote the United Empire 
for which they had fought and suffered. The lot of many of 
them was hard in the extreme; but it seems that even those 
who had been reared in luxury preferred the rigours of the 
Canadian winter in a log-hut to the persecutions which would 
have been their lot in the United States. 

A settlement of a very different kind was that of de Puisaye 
and some fifty French royalists in the autumn of 1798. Puisaye 
was a man of fine physique and perseverance, as appeared 

1 Pitt MSS., 102. Colonel Delancey named by Pitt was probably Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Stephen Delancey (1740 98), who helped to raise a toyat 
battalion at New York and finally became Governor of Tobago. His son, Sir 
William Delancey, was Wellington’s Quarter-Master-General at Waterloo, 
where he was kilted 

1 Greswell (“ Hist, of the Dominion of Canada,” 144) states that ,£4,000,000 
was then altotted to the settlers in Upper Canada. I can nowhere find any 
confirmation of this. ICingsford, " Hist, of Canada,” mentions only grants of 
land and small sums of money; but states (vii, 217) that in alt the sum of 
,£3,886,087 was granted to the Loyalists in Great Britain. 



linj'ly Knurli. Tlu-y lh<*rrfi>iv |»r*>v»»lt*<l lnr l ho coa- 
>f 1'n-iu h lass' anil l ; inu:li ciiNloin'i, linlh idand 


Sir t\ I*. I.m.1'-, " Him. of t.aiKula"(i7M*iHi3), 330.3. 
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agrarian-—a well-meant measure which, while ensuring the 
loyalty of the Canadians during the American Wai oflndepend- 
ence, aroused the anger of British settlers and merchants. The 
United Empire Loyalists in Upper Canada found hese French 
customs insufferable. They had not left the United States m 
order to merge themselves in a community modelled on the 

France of Louis XIV. . ^ r , , 

Moreover, in other respects, the Quebec Act faded to meet 
the needs of the colonists; so that Fox described Canada as 
having no settled government.' Here he erred. The bane of 
that land was too much government. The settlers were beset by 
too many decrees, several of which were inapplicable to the 
needs of the growing mercantile communities at Quebec and 
Montreal who found themselves hampered by the French laws 
and were in constant friction with the “ ancient" colonists. 
They therefore sent the petition of 1784, requesting the bestowal 
of representative institutions and of British law, botli mercantile 
and criminal; but they admitted the need of retaining French 
laws for agriculture, property, religion, and social life. Such an 
admission was repugnant to settlers in the upper districts, who 
in 1785 petitioned for entire exemption from French laws and 


customs. 9 

As was but natural, Pitt and his colleagues seem to have been 
perplexed by the difficulty of this problem, which certainly was 
one of infinite complexity. It soon appeared, as the outcome of 
official inquiries, that, taking Canada as a whole, there was only 
one English-speaking colonist to fifteen French. The small 
British population was centred almost entirely in Quebec and 
Montreal (even there it was only a third of the population), or 
else straggled along the Upper St. Lawrence into the almost 
unknown wilds between Lakes Ontario and Huron. How was 
it possible, at the bidding of so insignificant a minority, to 
repeal the French laws and enrage the majority? Would not 
France and the States be certain to intervene and thus fill to 
the full the cup of disaster? 

For the present the Pitt Cabinet limited its efforts to the 
strengthening of the executive powers at Quebec by enlarging 
the powers of the new Governor-General, Lord Dorchester (1786) 
so that they extended over the upper districts, and also over 


1 “ Part. Hist.,” xxviii, 505 (debate of 8lh March 1790). 
? Kingsford, cp. ctf., vii, 234-236. 
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New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Meanwhile Pitt and Sydney 
awaited the results of the inquiries set on foot in Canada; and, 
though the resulting delay was irritating at the time, it proved 
to be beneficial; for before the Ministry at home could frame its 
Bill, the outbreak of the French Revolution had minimized the 
danger of intervention from France. 

Mishaps to the despatches, the substitution of Grenville for 
Sydney as Home Secretary, in June 1789, and the General 
Election of 1790, further retarded legislation on this subject. 
Twice in the year 1790 Grenville had to apologize to the 
House for delays due to the terrible weather of the winter of 
1789-90.' On the latter occasion he described his endeavours 
to get at the truth of the situation in Canada, his conferences 
with his colleagues, and his assiduity in drafting the Bill which 
he promised to place before them as soon as he received 
Dorchester’s replies to certain questions. This declaration is 
interesting as showing that the famous Act of 1791 was really 
drafted by Grenville, and that he considered it his own. In 
view, however, of his very recent appointment to the Home 
Office, and of his intimate relations to Pitt, we may be sure that 
the spirit informing the measure was that of the Prime Minister. 
We now know, however, that Grenville was responsible for the 
proposal to confer hereditary titles on the members of the 
Governor’s Legislative Council; 3 and it is significant that, while 
Pitt acquiesced in it, no such creation of a colonial nobility ever 
took place. 

Grenville having been raised to the peerage in November 
179°, Pitt moved for leave to bring in the Canada Bill to the 
Lower House (4th March 1791). In an explanatory speech, he 
stated the aim of the measure to be “to promote the happiness 
and internal policy [progress ?] of the province and to put an 
end to the differences of opinion and growing competition that 
had for some years existed in Canada between the ancient in¬ 
habitants and the new settlers from England and America [j/V] 
on several important points, and to bring the government of the 
province, as near as the nature and situation of it would admit, 
to the British Constitution.” He therefore proposed to divide 
Canada into an Upper and a Lower Province, “ the former for 
the English and American settlers, the lower for the Canadians.” 

1 “Pari. Hist.,’’ xxviti, J03, 627. 

3 “ Dropmore P.,” i, 507 (Grenville to Thurlow, 12th September 1789). 
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The inconveniences that might result in the minority in the 
hitler province would, he hoped, he averted by the election of a 
House of Assembly, which would propose measures, acting 
therein conjointly with a Legislative (.’miui'il, ul members nom¬ 
inated for life. Ah it ban been staled that J'ill avowed hi* Inlcii- 
lion to create two provinces whose mutual jealousies Would 
prevent rebellion, it is desirable to notice that in ibis lir.sl speech 
he insisted that separation would be the only means of ending 
the existing strifes and of according to each of them the blesa* 
ings of the Knglisb Constitution/ VVn may also remark that 
Pitt seems In have paid no heed to the. suggestion that the 
Lower Province might he governed autocratically, while Upper 
Canada had representative institutions. This would become 
impossible when the French tuthihins gained political conscious, 
ness; and Pill was surely right in lejetling that makeshift. 

Ills policy was, however, to he sharply criticized, especially 
by the itrilish minority in Lower Canada. In a petition dated 
London, 15th March 1791 (which is printed in full m " Piu ami 
Napoleon Miscellaniesseven firms engaged in the Canada 
trade pointed out the defects of the measure; and il Is highly 
significant that some of their objections foreshadowed those 
which were to be so ably set forth in Lord Durham's Kepnvl 
on Canada (iHjy). The petition was drafted by l.ymburncr, 
a Quebec merchant who had drawn up that of 1784. The 
MeinorialiKtH dec-lured that the ititl hcfhir Parliament would 
perpetuate many of the worst evils of the Quebec Ait, which 
sprang from the attempt to impose one code id laws on two 
peoples differing widely In their maimer of lile, customs, and 
needs, They asserted that the only means of soothing the 
strifes was to apply Knglisb law to the Knglisb population and 
French law to the French; that any division of the colony 
would be artificial and would debar tipper I'mmiU from uturU 
time trade. The petition com bided with the statesmanlike sug¬ 
gestion that the only cure for die ills of Canada was to merge 
her two peoples in a self-governing community. 

Already Dorchester had ulfcrcd objections to the propon'd 
division of Canuda; but Grenville in his despatch of joth 
October 1789 set aside bin arguments on the ground that, while 
weighty ns against the present nun-repforutalivc system, they 
did not apply to that which was aboul to bn proposed. 

‘ "Part. U(m." suvui, f377.7*/. 
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e wrote) the resolution \yrs taken of establishing a Provincial 
, to be chosen in part by the people, every consideration 
ictned to rentier it desirable ilmt the great preponderance pos- 
le Upper Districts by the King’s ancient subjects, and in the 
le brunch C ’ntmdians, should have thin effect and operation 
Legislatures, rather limn that these two bodies of people should 
together in the first formation of the nuw Constitution, and 
ieient time hint been allowed for the removal of anlienl pre- 
the habit of obedience to the same Government and by the 
common interest.' 

vorcls imply not so much distrust of lire colonists ns u 
the need of proceeding fenlativcly with what was a 
iirture. U is clour that Ministers looked on the pro- 
fingernail** us more or less provisional, and in the last 
c seem to eulch n glimpse of a more penccful future 
lion would be the natural step, For the present, Grcn- 
inued, it would be well to strengthen the Governor’s 
e Council by according to its members some title of 
i baronetage was first hinted at) which would attach 
.he new institutions. Another desirable step tvas the 
n of Crown Lands in the new districts, in order to 
he Government with u fixed and improving revenue 
oven suggested that, hail this been done in the original 
olcmics, a funse of friction mid revolt would have been 

:r« must have had a deep sense of the ndvntilngcs of 
>osnl when they disregarded the advice of the Governor* 
iul the firm opposition of the British settlers in Lower 
ncl of their connections in London. The measure was 
n, despite a long speech against It by Lymburncr at 
>f the House, in which be asserted ilmt the division of 
ncc«, when once accomplished, could never be invented 
irtion falsified by fads in i8»|t. The debates on the 
ere rendered memorable by an incident which will be 
Inter (Chaplet* XXIV). lhirke had persisted in drng- 
TTench Revolution into the discussion, mid, when 
nl by Fox, passionately declared that the fritmtlship 
them was at an end. As for the (|ueslion before thr 
ox opposed, while Burke defended, the proposed tlivi 


eport on Cnnnitmn Arrliiven,*' by I). Iirjmri (Onawn, iHyit. 
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aion of Canada. The Win^ lender further objected to the pro. 
postal to mnkc ft legislative eouncillorship an hereditary honour; 
and he urged Ministers t«» increase llu* si/e o| the (louses of 
Assembly, Fill carrier! his proposal that they should number 
sixteen for the Upper Province and filly for the Lower. Finally 
the House agrrrd to leave open the question of the hereditary 
tenure of comirillor.ships; and it is noteworthy that no hereditary 
title was ucmfrri’vd. The Hill became law on i.ftli May i/Ujl, 

'I'd discuss the suitability of this measure to Canada would 
Involve a recital of events in that colony down to the time of 
f.ord Durham's famous Uepoit of itf.pj. All that concern* ns 
here is the question of Pitt's attitude toward’* those complex 
problems. I [is comlm i cannot be jironoiini cil hasty or doe- 
triiuiire. Not until otliiial evidence ami advice were lorthcoming 
dhl he ami his colleagues sketch the first outlines«»f the scheme, 
Hut when he had made up his mind, he licit! on his way wilh 
resolute purpose. This will appear il we lememlwr that three 
Ministers were •miccssivrly responsible lor the Hill. .Sydney 
drafted il. lirenville revised the evideme and inast the Hill;* 
but It foil to ilrniy Umuhts to amend il ami tarry it into 
execution. As the Hill was but little thanked, we may infer 
that one mind was at till times paramount. 

Canadian historians have gcueially allowed that the motives 
of Pitt were enlightened; and, the assertion Munetimes made, 

that they were bused on a ... to make use of the hostility 

of French ami Hritish setdris mi a*, to pirveut revolt, is contra- 
dieted by all that is known of Id** manly ami hopeful nature. 
Ilis speeches ring with a leeliiq; of iniilidcmr in the hralillg 
effect of representative inslitiitioiis; and it shouhl lie irmcim 
bered thiil, if in tHf? they weie lound inadequate to the needs 
ul' the progressive Up|H-r Province, they yet nursed that little 
community into youth. I his is all that 1 an lie rx|»ci ted from n 
incaHurc. which was uetrssardy leiiialivr. 5 *f he 1 hief objections 
against his division of the provinces were that if tended to 
weaken the Hritish community in die Lower Province, while it 
also cut off the Upjm Provimr from the sea and placed il nl 
die mercy of the Customs’ laws framed at < a iiiebec. 

To this it may be replied that, even if die infant *rtllcmcnls 
of the Upper St. [jtwrcncc had remained bound up with the 

* " Mrupmwp P., M i, ,p/», 407. 

' :«rr Sf.ritr yuAil leuiarbi *m rim l»y Sir ( . f\ kuun, ut. ji'.H y„. 
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Slaves < ruimU bi rathe in KiiKlnml; »f thrir lun>ra 
Kereivfc imr air, that moment limy are free; 

They imidt imr i minMy, «rnl iheii dim klrs fall; 

'I’lmt ’>» noble, ami bespeaks a iiutiim promt 
Ami jealous nl the blr-nuiK Spread il tlirn. 

Ami lei it c in nliUr llu»unli every vrm 

Of all ymir Kmplie dial wlirrr Ihitain's power 

Is fall, numkiml may fed her men y ton. 

CnwwcM 

Rl'*AT movements arc loo often connected with the imuir.i 
JT of one nr ttvo prominent men, to the neglect of others 
whose services are highly meritorious. business rather tlmu 
unfairness may l>c unsigned us the cause of tbit mistake. The 
popular consciousness, nimble to hold together names, according 
to gradation of merit, settles on our or two as convenient pegs 
for the memory, mid discards the remainder. Hence It comes 
ahaut that commanders acquire undying fame which may he due 
to their chiefs of staff; and statesmen are reputed the authors of 
measures which they accepted doubtfully from their permanent 
officials. 

it is by some .such process of hasty labelling that the name of 
Wllbcrforca is often affixed alone to the movement for the 
liberation of the slaves. True, he deserves to hold n very high 
place In the rull-call of the champions of philanthropy, Bui the 
following short summary will suffice to suggest that many other 
names, now wellnigh forgotten, deserve to lie held in equal 
honour. Of those who helped to arouse public opinion on this 
question George Fox and William Kdmnndsou come first in 
point of time. They lifted up their voice In mu! alter the year 
itfyt against the cruelties Inflicted on negro slaves in Ilarbadoes 
and elsewhere; hut we do not find that their views uii slavery 
45*1 
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affected a large number of their aweligionists until the year 
1727, when the Society of b'rlend.s in their annual meeting at 
London passed a resolution condemning both the slave trade 
and the owning of slaves.* This conviction spread to the Quakers 
of Pennsylvania (the “ Quaker Stale'') where worthy members of 
the Society succeeded In arousing public opinion even against 
tlte institution of slavery. 

Reverting to England, with which alone we are concerned, we 
find the Quakers striving to stop the worst abuses of the Slave 
Trade. The Treaty of Utrecht (1713) had handed over to Kng- 
Inntl a great part of that traffic; and ChaLlmiu himself boasted 
that his <:om|uesis in Africa during the Seven Years' War had 
placed almost the whole of It in Hellish hands. When a man of 
his elevation of thought hold this language, we can imagine that 
the many looked on the trade as a pillar of the Kmpirc, nnd 
derided its few opponents as lunatics. 

Not that public opinion was wholly blind to its evils. In the 
year 1750 Parliament' had passed an Act forbidding the kid- 
nupping of negroes; but it proved wholly ineffective; and, us 
the horrors connected with the Slave Trade became better 
known, the Society of Kriends warned all its members to abstain 
from any roimrrtimi whatever with so unholy a tiafiie (175K). 
Three years later it resolved to disown any who .should disregard 
this warning.’ 1 Thus, to the religions zeal and eonsistency of the 
Kricnds sve are indebted for the first attempts to abolish this 
traffic. No small community has ever rendered a greater service 
to the cause of religion and humanity. 

It should be noted in passing that their action and that of 
later abolitionists helped to link together these two ideals In a 
maimer which was to be Infinitely fruitful. In this connection 
Granville Sharp, John Wesley, Clarkson, 1 'aley, Wilberforce, 
Ihixlon, Zachary Macaulay, anti many others may be. unined 
as proving the close union that subsisted between religious con¬ 
viction and the philanthropic movement. The power of religion 
to impel to good works slume forth in all of them. Wilberforce 
gave scarcely a thought to the slaves until the work of grace 
began in his mvn heart. In 177*1 Wesley published his work, 

‘ Rlnrksim, " I lisi. of die Almliiiuti of die Slave Tuile," i, nn-i ij, See 
|>. 359 for a chart showing the names uf dune who Imil protetneil againBt the 
Trade from ilm times of Charles V, Ximcnrs, mut tr. Pox. 

" Mtf ., 114, 11?. 
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" Thoughts upon Slavery," which greatly furthered the cause. 

Indeed, it should be noticed as one of the influences marking off 
the philanthropic movement in Kngland Irom that ol h r.nu c that 
Imre for the most part it was an nll'slumt of the Kv.mgelical 
Revival, whereas in France the efforts ol Voltaire ami the Kucy- 
clupaedist:; imparted to similar elliuts a strongly nmifatholic 
bias. These fads were destined to mould the future of irligion 
and politics in the two lands, I Icre phihmlhn»pFtN and statesmen 
were the mainstay of religion. There the slow cessation of per¬ 
secution and the reluctant abamlonmetd of privileges by the 
Roman Church ranged social lelurmcrs ugaim.1 her. with icsulU 
that were to appear in the Revolution. 

Fortunately, in Kurland law leinlorced the etlorts of philan¬ 
thropists. In f77J, Chid Jtistir e Mansliehl gate a tie* ision that a 
slave who landed on Fuglisli soil In-came a tier man- The case, 
arose nut of the conduct ol a West India men liant settled in 
London, who by sheer brutality had tendered a slave useless for 
work, had turned him adrilt, but again churned him when healed 
by u kind-hearted physician, tinmvillr Sharp ihriuehntli made 
It the business of his life to see justice done to the negro race, 
and was chiefly instrumental iu bringing thv whole ipie .mm to 
a practical issue by founding in 1 the lint Abolitionist 
Society. 

before adverting to its labours, with which I'itl so deeply 
sympathized, we may notice a few fads couuec.led with the 
traffic in human flesh. The evidence of KuImuI Norris, »»f Liver- 
pool, before a I'lirlinmrntary Commission in the yrar 1775 
allowed that of tlie 7,1,1x10 negroes U-licved to |m: taken annually 
from Africa to the New Wmhl, UfitNh ships carried about 
38,000; French, , 50 , 000 ; JVirtu^uese, lu.ouo, Utiwh, 4.000; 
Danish, a.oou The greater part tit mo from Ihmny, New Calabar, 
the Gold Coast, ami Loangv>, Cambiu is credited with export¬ 
ing only 700, a .suspiciously low estimate. ‘1 he same witness 
asserted that only one .slave in twenty-seven died on the voyage, 
while one seaman In sixteen succumbed.* Kstumites, however, 
varied very greatly. Macpherson nave 07,000 as the number of 
hIiivuh Imported Into the New World from Alrita in the year 
1768.' KfforlH were, made by merchants todrph t the passage on 
the uccnn ns pleasant, amusements licing provided on the way. 

' It.Nt. AtUI. MSS., 1837a (on the Slave t ratlc) 

* Matplicraoii, " Annwla ol Cuminen r, ’ m, 48.} 



niament. As this appeal Imi nnmi/ed with (lie .strong leligi- 
invietions now swaying the nature n! tin* young member Cur 
shire, he felt .strongly moved to take up the cause of the 
ion. In the year I7M0IK! made many inquiries among African 
Vent India mcrclmnts, and linind much error in their Inform- 
, After probing the matter, he removed to consult Pitt as 
i making this question the chief object of ids life, 
c conversation Look place under an old oak-tree in Pitt's 
ids at JJolwood, above the steep descent into Kcstun vale, 
opinions of the two friends, as we have seen, had somewhat 
K«l. I'ilt did not sympathize with the pietism which now 
Mated the life of Wilberforce; hut his religion was of a 
ing type, and he may have welcomed the growth ol'rmivir 
of a more practical kind, whit h would wean his friend from 
isivu introspection. Certain it is that he urged him In take 
n: cause of the. slaves as one well suited to his character nnd 
Is. Wilberforce l he re fore resolved to uive notice of his in 
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tendon to bring the mihjeet before Parliament. Would ilml we 
knew the details of that conversation illustrative of the ihararter 
of two of the cno.st interesting men of the age*. I'.vni m, the resolve 
there formed renders illustrious the tree under width It was 
formed, filly called " Wilherfort-e's oak.'” 

The three .strands of effort width we have Irate*! Irotu their 
feeble beginnings, vi/., those originating %s*1 h the Quakers, tirau- 
viile Sharp, and Ranwiy, wen* now 10 t umliim* In 1 787, as we 
have seen, Granville Sharp, in rouuntinu with London Krieruh, 
formed it "Committee for pr«Miiring Kvidrmr on ih«* Slave 
Trade," wldeh was to heroine the famous AUdithmi-.t Safety, 
Alike first meeting on /.iml May i^S^.uulv ten wne present. 
Their names deserve to be monied. Granville Sb.op (l hair* 
man), J. barton, Thomas Clarkson, W Ihilwyn. S Mmirc 
fjiinr.), J. Hooper, J. Lloyd, K. Phillip**, P Sanson, J Woods, 
All but two were Quakers, an«| tin* minute-. and lrtt*r< aUmnrl 
in " thous " ami " thee*.." C hie of du* aim * ol tin* t ..tniiuiirr was 
to distribute Clarkson**, ami othrr pamphlets «.u the Milne* t [n 
October 17H7 (hr Committer re* rived a Irllrr Irom IliisLitit .on! 
Cluvlfcre, the future leaders of tin* I rem h Glr*md»is, • '» po-.iiig 
the wish to prumote their views in Kraiue. where, as h, well 
known, the abolitionists achieved a s|*rr.|y hut dlu <'iy itiuinph 
in 1790. 

As there has been some tonlmveny rescuing thr initiation 
of this movement, it is web to note that m.t until yah l h (niter 
1787 did the Committer reerhe a lrli*-r trout \Vdl*rflonn lie 
then asked for information as s|K-e»hly a-> (msMble. I hr Minutes 
of the Committee show that he wa*» u*>i a inrniltrr tnild the 
year 170.), and it is an rx.iggiraih.u t«. ay lltat "he dim let! 
their endeavours."* Their aim was to ^tir up the great itmus to 
petition to Parliament. In this thry mhie.cil a marked *.u»tens. 
Indeed, it was rather the ronnation i.i .1 amug puhtu opinion 
by the labour* of the l omimtlrr, than the many ninliniis in 
Parliament, wldeh at last brought triumph to the Man 

Chester and bimdngham uat.ii displayed great interest m the 
subject. A kiudretj society w.is formrd at the latter town. 
That at London grew in importance, ami fund* same in rapidly 


1 " l.ifc or Wilber fouc,” 1, i$t. for * (•lmicr S ««{4> M ih» ope m-« 
'• t'Hvair Papers of W. Wilberfattc," 1? 

* " l.ifr nf Wilbcrforee,” l, i$j t he Mtnuis tic* A. *4 tH» C Wtllllillrr 
m die II.M. Add. M.SH , j 1 
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Wilbcrforcc wrote to Kden on i8lh January 178K: "The; fire is 
kindled in various purls of tin* Kingdom and lln; (lanu: spreads 
wider and wider." 4 Our nf ihe petitions resulting from the. labours 
of the parent committee deserves mrntiou here, It mine from 
?f><) freemen rollers of Sheffield. was dated 2«|th April 1789, and 
stated that, th*»uj.;h the exports of petitioners to the African 
coast tul^hl fall off* if the Slave Trade were abolished, yet tlujy 
were si * convinced ol its inhumanity thnt they begged Parliament 
to sweep it away/ 

Petitions of the same ternmr had long hcen coining in, and 
Pitt therefore instituted ait Imjtiiry l)y the Privy Council respect¬ 
ing the: whole t|ueslion, including the condition of the slaves In 
the colonies/ One of the replies, that from llcrmudn, of 10th 
June 1788, is typically optimistic, (iovenmr Mruwnc affirmed 
that the slaves in those islands were exceedingly well treated. 
Out uf *|,<joo slaves not more than five a yrar deserted. I luring 
the late war many had served on privateers mid, when captured 
mul taken to llu* United Slate*., nearly all managed to make 
their way hack to their master*.. This report is a specimen of 
the arguments which compelled Ministers to some measure of 
caution/ 

Their is, however, abundant proul that I'itt, though a leeciil 
recruit to the movement, espoused it with enthusiasm. 1 hiring 
tile tlifiiuih negotiations with Kraiu r in the aulunm of 1787, wc 
find Wilbcrlotce informing Kden, our envoy at Paris, of I'ill's 
Intercut in the endeavour to stop the .Slave Trade, a matter which 
would be greatly f.uiliuu-d if France would agree to take the 
same Ht«p/ On Jiid Novcmlrer I'itt followed up his friend's 
letter by another appeal to Kden lo induce the French Govern¬ 
ment " to discontinue the villainous traffic now carried mi In 
Africa." 6 The following letter, hitherto unpublished, from I’itt 
to Kden, further shows his hope that Kden, who was soon to 
take the embassy at Madrid, would be able lo Influence that 
Court also: 

thiwoiiitf Surra, /v., 7. i?H// 

Mr. WiltH-duor has roinmuniwnrd In mr your lust Iclli-r respecting 
lln* A frit au liu-unm*. Tin* mure i frlltrt u|him il, the mure anxious uml 


"Amklriml Journal*/' 1, pi/. ' fill MSS., jio. 

11 l.ifr u{ WiltarroriT/’ i, 1W1. * /M 

"Amklamt Jnmimltt,” i, J40. * AW., i, 367. 

I'm MSS, iiu Ki»r Kilrn'n reply, *rr " Am klaml Journal#," i, 38$. 
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ini|wuienl I am that llu* ImsiitpHi should Ik* brought as *pi > ddv as pm. 

siblc to u point; that, il the um! dillii tildes ui it ran Ik* ov»-r.w, it 

may not .suiter from tin* piejudices .mil interested oh|e* non. win* h will 
multiply during tlu* diseussion. IM cum.se u tannot >*t l»* up.- hu any 
oflieiid eoniimiuic.uiun; and when ymi transmit tin- nu muMmhiiu, winch 
I seu you wi re to draw tip, 1 h"|'i it " ill I"' «|MUe s< * r« t loi tlu pn m- ut. 
If you see any elwin e of siniess in frame, } hope p.ii will lay your 
ground as muhi as possible with a view to Spam also. I am i on adrring 
what to do in llullaoil, but tin* iouim* or bu-im-*, thru* makes the 
Beereey, whieli is nness.uy at l»a*.t lot a tour, uioii dub' nil 

The reply of the 1'iviiiii (iMveunm-nt in January i;*KK was diV 
cnunigiog. Mnnlmuiiii ami Id*, eollrague-. avowed thro sympathy 
with tlu: e .him*, Iml, lealiny th.il it would iml mh » ml m p upland, 
relusfil lot iiiiunit theinselve 1 In* advent »d Neiket to power 
in August amused Pitt’s It.ij ; ' lull In* too trmpoj»/rd. thrieliy 
prejudicing the smtesiul thriaosem lite r i-.hnnbi. ;»pam rc> 
fused lo stir in the matter. 

Meanwhile Wiltierlou r had given iiotneol a motion <<n the 
mthjefl, lull a seven* dines-. in peluuury and Mao It ijrMtf U*ll 
him in it slate of weakness wild h pmlndid the least ellorl, 
llcfore leaving lor Path, hr lw*gged Pill t*< Inm;; bawaul llu* 
mulion lor him. l lu* Prime Mmt*»lri uled, av . Willier 

force, " with .1 WJtriJllh ol pi iiu iph* and h irnd'.hip dial have made 
me love him heller ihuti I ever did Iw-bae \i v ertlielee. he 
iieled with camion. Up to the beginning ot the yrai lyMM, at 
least, In* had not houigbl tin* mallei Ik*Ioo* (hr t abou t, prob 
ahly lire, iiiv* In* knew that most u( its memlH-rs wMidd ojijaiNe 
him. In llu* umuliy al->o a loimid.dde up}**uliou was arising, 
and, as Usually hapjH*ii-« m sm h < a*.e-., enflmaa.t -* i laimaurd al 
delay as treason lo tlu* tausr’ Perhaps it was the. wlmh led 
hint (o re<|tie.( a t nnleirm e w»ih '.loop. It t«»nk pkw run jist 
April* and is thus repatetl m the Minute . ..| the t ..iiinutlrc 

He (Umovilh* Murpj had a Inti •.jipofiiinm <•{ t \|4 tming that the 
desire of dir t 'onnmiie'- vo id lo a lull abolition i,r p,. Mavr Trade 
Mr. Hitt alined him that his heart was with to, ami Hut lo* . ^.n-mteird 
himself pledged to Mr. Will* rlmt c that thr * anei- should not moIaiii 
any injury (rum his imluipmution, hut at tin- «muu- time slut ih< -aih]ict 

‘ " Am ktuml Journals, i, to? * Do^tnmrr p, i, j, n . i 

’ “ AmkUrut journal*,' i. vsj. “ t Jr ..f \\ i, i ..re I'Ufa 
cttei nl »omuint of Hi It Apnl i/f-K, m '• Pn*arr pajwis »t \\ . e,* 
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